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Beirout, Sep. 20, 1830. — ^The modem town of Beir* 
out, tile representatiye of the andent Bery tus, is situ- 
ated at the western extFemity of a triangular point of 
land, projecting into the sea about four miles beyond 
tbe line of coast. It stands on a gentle rising ground, 

close to the sea shore, and is about tbree miles in 
D. 1 
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2 BEIROUT. [Chap. 

circumference. The walls by which it is encom- 
passed on the land side are of recent date, and of 
no great strength, being of a soft sand-stone, and 
flanked with square towers at interyab. The streets, 
generally speaking, are narrow and irregular ^ and 
in some quarters, where not enlivened by shops, 
particularly gloomy. A raised pathway for foot pas- 
sengers lines their sides, and a channel of running 
water flows down the centre part, thus contributing 
essentially to the cleanliness of the town, and giving 
to it a cool and refreshing appearance, particularly 
in the hot summer months. There are no public 
buildings of any merit, and the few that once dis- 
tinguidied it are now in ruins. The bazaars are 
large, particularly that in which silk is sold, and well 
attended by the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
mountains. The chief part of the population fsMaron- 
ite; besides which there are Greeks (i.e. members 
of the Greek church), Jews, and sotne few Tuilss* 

I met here with what 1 little expected to find' in 
these parts, an excellent inn, kept by a Maltese, 
named Gukeppe, and it is, 1 understand, the only 
establishment entitled to that name throughout the 
whole of Syria. Although by this time 1 was pretty 
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well ininred to the priTations incident to the vaga- 
hond Ufe I had vdiuntarilj imposed open mjnielf ; 
upon relnrning for a while to my former habits, 1 
could not refrain from making comparisons between 
the advantages that some of the latter presented 
over my adopted ones ; such, as for instance, a com** 
fortable sitting-room with divans, and the hard 
ground at the foot of a tree— a soft bed with clean 
sheets, and my little carpet rug with my saddle-bags 
for a pfflow — a dinner of several courses, spread 
over a damask table cloth, and my simple bowl of 
pilaf, with a wooden spoon to eat it with. The re* 
suit of these comparisons, and others, it is superfluous 
to mention, was necessarily for the moment in favour 
of what is called ^^ eiviliired life." However, in this 
delightful climate, every day presenting to view 
some new object of the highest interest, the mind 
is otherwise occupied than in attending to these 
matters. Articles which^ at starting, the European 
tirttveller had deemed absolutely necessary^ to wit 
—-beds, tents, canteens, etc., are quidcly laid 
aside, from the trouble they occasion in their tians- 
port from one place to another, and their absence 
soon forgotten.— 'Here 1 rejoined my fellow-travel- 
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lers, M.M. de Breuvery and de Cadalvene, who had 
preceded me by sea firom Acre. The Utter is' still 
in a delicate state of health, and intends embracing 
the first opportunity of retnrning to Europe. 

Soon after my arrival 1 waited upon Mr. Abbott, 
the British Consul, whose official residence is at 
Beirout, though his jurisdiction extends over the 
whole of Syria. All the other European powers 
have their respectiye consuls here likewise; this 
being a place of some trade, and the port to Da- 
mascus, from which it is distant ninety miles. The 
exports are wine, galls, madders, gunis,silk, raw and 
wrought, the produce of the mountains, and oil 
made firom the olives of (he plain, lying between this 
and Sidon, which is considered the best in Syria. 
The articles imported are muslins, cotton yarns, white 
and printed goods, tin, hardware, cloths, and West- 
India produce. The trade, though as yet limited, 
is, I understand, on the increase. Already there are 
about a dozen European establishments in the place. 
Travellers, qn arriving at Beirout, would do well to 
see about making their money arrangements for the 
period they are to be absent in the interior, thiis be* 
ing one of the few places in Syria, where a bill of 
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exchange can be discounted, without great loss and 
much trouble. Payments are made, as in otherparls 
of the Turkish dominions, in piastres and Spanish 
dollars, fifteen of the former being equal to one of 
the latter. The piastre is divided into forty paras.* 
Sep. 26.^-There is little to detain the antiquarian 
traveller in Beirout, for though it occupies the same 
site as the ancient Berytus^f there are few traces of 
early times to be met with. The entrance to the 
port, which is formed by a small bay, is defended 
by two square towers. One of these stands upon 
an insulated rock, and is a picturesque ruin. The 
other is joined to the shore by a causeway on un- 
equally-sized archways, through which the sea flows. 
The facing of this pier is almost entirely composed of 
ancient fragments of columns. Along the shore, to 
the westward, but now encroached upon by the 
sea, are the remains of mosaic floors, of tolerably 
good workmanship, in several parts of the town, are 

cisterns and wells sunk in the rock, and other sub- 

* At Uie period of the author' 8 risit the pound sterling was 
worth seventy piastres. Owing to the successive debasement 
of flie Tarkisb eoin, at the royal mint, it has since risen, I 
nndemtand, to one hnndred. 

t See Appendix, No. 1. 
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leiraneovft receoei ; and to dbe north of it, tbere are 
some fiunt trtcei of the thealie erected here by 
Herod Agrippa. Beiront has eiridently snfered 
much from earthquakes, but stQl more so from the 
hostile YisitatioDs to which it has been repeatedly ex- 
posed. It was taken from the Saracens by Baldwin 
the First, King of Jerusalem in llli, and re-taken 
in 1187. Ten years afterwards, the Christians re- 
captured it, and it was freffuently ravaged during 
the Crusades. Subsequently it fell into the hands 
of the Druses, from whom it was taken by the 
Turks, who still retain possession of it. In its more 
peacefrd days, it was a place of study, particularly 
of the civil law, and especially about the time thai 
Christianity began to be publicly established. By 
Justinian, it was called the ^^ mother and nurse of 
the law." It is stiU a very agreeable place ; and 
owing to its beautifiil situation, the salubrity of the 
dimate, and the rich vegetation that surrounds iit» 
strangers are oftea tempted to prolong their stay 
here long after the period originally fixed for quit- 
ting it. For my own part, being invited to spend a 
few days with Mr. Abbott, the consul, at his counlry 
retri^At in the mountains, I deferred becoming fnore 
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intioiately acquainted with its resources, till my re~ 
turn from .thence* Accordingly this sfterooon, 
YxskTiog hired mules, we set off for BruoAna, the 
name of the village where Mr. Abbott resides daring 
the summer months. Captain Chesney/of the En- 
gineers, with whom 1 had recently become ao» 
quainted, was of the party. A vast numb^ of 
substantially-built cottages, standing insulated from 
one another, in a grove of mulberry trees^ and eaoh 
with a little garden attached to it, meet the eye on 
going out by the southern gate of the city, and form 
a very s^greeable suburb. The principal occupation 
of the owners of these houses, many of whom have 
other establishments in the town, is the growth of 
silk. In an hour and a half we reached the foot of the 
chain of mountains, running parallel with the coast, 
and which here fall very abruptly down to the plain. 
As I said before, we were mounted on mules, the 
usual and best mode of travelling in this hilly dis- 
trict. They are guided by a bit of rope fastened to 
a chain round the muzzle^ but this is no check upon 
them, when the mule and his rider are not of the same 
mind, and it often oocurs that the former is provok* 

* iSee Appendix, No.^. 
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ingly obstinate in opposing the wishes of the latter. 
This unpleasantness is compensated for by a consci- 
ousness of secnrity in descending a precipitous route, 
for, if allowed to pick their way, an accident seldom 
occurs, which is not the case with horses, particularly 
those let out for hire. In two hours more we reached 
Brum&na, a small village situated on one of the high 
mountains which border this part of the coast, and 
in the centre of the district inhabited almost exclu- 
sively by the people called Druses. Here Mr. Ab- 
bott usually resides during the summer months with 
his family, enjoying the cool breezes that come up 
from the sea, and a delicious view extending over 
the plain of Beirout, and the line of coast, north and 
south. When his presence is required in the town, 
he is telegraphed from the terrace that surmounts 
the consular house. Amongst the guests under Mr. 
Abbott's hospitable roof, we found our friend Dr. 
Holt Yates, who had parted from us at Cairo. He was 
laid up with intermittent fever, and was come here 
for the benefit of the fine air, the only remedy known, 
when medicine (bark) ceases to have its effect. 

Sep. 25. — Our first excursion on foot on the 
mountain district was to Deir-el-Khal^t, the ^^ Con- 
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vent of the Castle/' situated about an hour and 
twenty minutes from Brum^na, in a southerly direc- 
tion. From the name, the position it occupies, and 
the existing remains, one may safely presume that 
this was formerly a strong military pass. In the 
centre of a large space, covered with ruins, is a 
Maronite convent, inhabited by two solitary monks. 
Before the entrance to the church stand four rude 
columns, sixteen feet in circumference. They form- 
ed part of a temple, of which the cella remains. 
The stones which were employed in its construction 
are calcareous, and of immense dimensions. The 
whole was probaWy PhoBnician. 

Sep. 26. — ^This morning we visited the Emir of 
Brum^na. His palace (serai), for so it is called, is a 
lai^e well-built mansion, agreeably situated on the 
edge of the valley, which runs to the east of the 
village. The prince's family, and that of the consul, 
appear to foe living upon tdrms of great intimacy. 
I was surprised at the unceremonious manner in 
which we were received ; and though there was a 
total absenee of the etiquette observed in Turkish 
houses, on the other hand, there was no want of 
cordiality and good feeling towards us. The dress 
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of the female Drose resembles th«t of the Turkish 
women elsewhere, excepting that they wear that 
singular ornament of the head, called the ianUmr* 
which is a conical tube, about eighteen indies long» 
of silver, or copper silvered slightly over, according 
to the wealth of the wearer, and ornamented with a 
variety of patterns. It is fixed upon a cushion fast* 
ened to the top of the forehead, and inclines slightly 
forward, like the horn of the fabled unicorn. Over 
this a piece of white muslin is thrown, which falls 
down to the hips, and serves to envelope their faces 
at pleasure when they go abroad. This extraordi- 
nary coiffure f if not graceful, is picturesque, although 
it must be confessed, it impresses the beholder with 
an appearance of restraint to the wearer. In some 
parts of the mountain it is worn projecting from the 
side of the head; but this schismatical fashion is 
even still more unbecoming than the orthodr^ 
one. One of the Emir's daughters, a very pretty 
girl of fifteen, was about to be married, and yet 
she appeared dejected* Upon inquiring th^ cam^ 
1 was told that the person to whom sjb/^ was be- 

* See Appendix. No. 3. 
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irothed hai agnified Us intentioii tbal she dioiiM 
not wear the hora I 

Just outside of Bmmtoa is a small detached stone 
building, surmounted by a cupola^ with an aged 
tree growing near it* Seeing the door left open, 1 
was in the act of approaching it, when I was warned 
off by some bynstanders. On relating the cireimi- 
fitance to Mr. Abbott, he t#ld me that it was a 
Druse oratory* tk^ 1 had widied to enter, ahd that 
1 had done well to obey the injunction, for they are 
extremely jealous on this poini, ev^o mcnre so than 
Mussnlmen, their religious rites and ceremonies be- 
ing enveloped in Ihe greatest mystery. AH that is 
known concemii^ their religion (and this is ontf 
founded on conjectore) is that they are a viBmnant of 
some Hahomedan heresy, set on foot by some daring 
impostor, for political pu,rpQses, It is pretty evident 
that it did not originate in Canatieism, for they are 
an extremely tolempt sort of people, partic^karlf • 
in matters of religion, Ind^^d their creed, such as. 
it is represented to us, pourtrays more of folly thnu 
of yice.f They seem to h^re the sam^ xdatiw to 

* These chapels are called KhaliMe, i. e., ao isolated place. 
t See Appendix, IH>. 4. 
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Mahomedanifim, as tbe Samaritans had to the Jews ; 
and^ what is not less remarkable, they are charged 
precisely with the same species of idolatry as the 
Jews attributed to the Samaritans, namely, the wor- 
ship of the calf. But this imputation rests entirely 
upon hearsay, which^ being repeated by successive 
trayellers, is of course set down as a fact. The 
Druses themselves deny it. What is more certain, 
is, that they are divided into two grand classes— ^ 
tbatof the^^ Akoul" (sing. Aakel), Intelligent; and 
that of the '^ lyjabels," or Ignorant. The Akoul, in 
number about ten thousand, form the Sacred order ; 
and are distinguishable by their white turbans, the 
emblem of purity, and the peculiarity of the folds in 
which they wear it. The Akoul are not permitted 
to smoke tobacco; they never swear, and are very 
i^eserved in their manners and conversation. Never- 
theless, they are allowed to marry. The chief of the 
Order resides in a village called El-Mutna. The title 
and privileges are not necessarily handed down from 
fiither to son. When arrived at a certain age, every 
individual Druse who widies it, and whose conduct 
has not been stained by any flagrant vice, may, after 
passing through some initiatory ceremonies, enter 
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the order. The Djahek, or uniDitiated, who form 
by tax the most numerous class, perform no religious 
rite whatever, unless when circumstances oblige 
them to>assume the appearance of Mussufanen. On 
these occasions, they enter the mosques, and recite 
their prayers with die Turks. Schools are pretty 
frequent among the Druses. The Akoul are gene- 
rally the masters, and are paid by their pupils. 
They teach reading and writing. The book gene- 
rally used as an exercise for the children is the 
Koran. In some villages, where the only schools 
are those of the Christians, the Druses send, their 
children thither, where they are taught to read the 
Psalms of David. 

Sep. SO. — Our conversatk>n during the preceding 
days. having turned principally upon the Druses, 
their habits, mode of life, and religion, I left 
BrumAna this morning in company with Capt. Ches- 
ney, to make an excursion upon the neighbouring 
mountains, inhabited more particularly by this sin- 
gular people^ with whom we had just become :ac'> 
quainted. These mountains, wbi^h are a lower 
range of Libanus, are every where covered with a 
s«^6cient portion of soil to admit of cultivation, even 
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to their gaminits. They are not less remarkable for 
the dense population which inhabits them; honses 
and hamlets meet the eye in every direction. ' The 
number of the Druses is estimated at serenty thou-^ 
sand. Of these, one-third are capable of bearfnf 
arms. It is not known at what period they first 
setU^ld in these parts : mn kadim, *^ a long ^vrhile 
ago^^ is the general answer given to all inquiries o^ 
the subject. The Druses are not confined to Mount 
Lebanon ; they are likewise spread over the Hao* 
uran, a country lying to the south-east of Damascus. 
The first village we came to, in proceeding north- 
ward, was Botiqftiya, seated on a rising ground, 
overlooking the sea. Here are a few shops, where 
we took in our supplies ibr a two days^Tamble, and 
engaged a guide^ better ticquainted with the country 
than the servant who accompanied us. He bad been 
in the service of an English gentleman who had 
resided in these parts many years. The next place 
we came to, travelling in the same directiod, WM 
Mar Elias, (St. Elias) so called from two coniients 
standing contiguous to one another, and dedicated 
to the saint of that name, the one Maronit^, the 
other Greek Catholic. The ^tuation of these relf^ 
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giovf dstabfishmedU h ettremely ketfutiftil. At the 
exiretttStf of a long coiridor, in tbat belonging to 
the Marooiites, is a mndow, eommandlng a Tiew 
oTer the Mediterranean. At this end is a raised 
platforaiy with matting and cudiions, the place of 
roidezyous to the monks in their hours of recre- 
ation* They had jnst dined, and were drinking 
their Gofte» Amongst them was ^ne, who, having 
rended aome time at Rome, had attained to great 
proflrienoy in the Italian language, consequently oar 
eenversation was more agreeable than when passing 
tliroim^ the medium of an interpreter. From henoe 
we descended into a deep rocky valley, on the 
northern aecliyity of which, and towards the hot* 
torn, stands the celebrated convent of Mar Itaniaii 
Shouair. We arrived there just as the inmates (to 
Ae number of forty or fifty) were sitting down to 
supper, in alow humid apartment, called the refec- 
tory, and at long yarrow tables, on which was 
plaeed portions of salt fish, dried dives^ and giitty 
eheeseu Great as the disappointment was to our 
hungry stomadis^ we put a good &^e upon the mat*- 
ter, being quite unwilling to fiaure better than our 
hosts. This is the principal estahU^binent of the 
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Greek Roman Qitholtes in Syria.* Their patriarch 
resides at the monastery of Mar Mikayl (Ifichael), 
near Antoura. In dress» person, and mode of living, 
they put me strongly, in miad of theCaloyeri in 
Greece. Their clothing is a dark blue shirt, drawers 
and iraistcoat, over which is a surplice, (rf cdarae 
brown cloth, like that of other religious orders, but 
inrtea4 of a hood they wear on their heads a high 
cylindrical cap of felt, from beneath which their 
hair is allowed to float in long curly locks over the 
shoulders. The rule of the order is that of St. Basil, 
which, it is well known, imposes severe austerities 
upon those who rigorously observe its disrcipliae 
and regulations. They rise at five o'clock in the 
morning, and go to bed at nine. Of course, in a 
religious house, the greater part of the day is spent 
in prayer, but in the intervals which their devotions 
allow them^ they are all, with the exception of ;the 
Superior, Purveyor, and Vicar, variously employed^ 
in some way either necessary or useful to the esta- 
blishment. For instance, one makes and mends 
clothes, another shoes for the community. Otihets 

* For a full and minute account of the Syrian Missions^ 
see " Leltres Ediflantes et Onrieases/' vol. i., p. 140. 
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agadn fill the profesBions of cook, baker, and wine- 
presser ; even the repairs of the building are per- 
formed by one of the fraternity. Each one washes 
out his own linen ; for this purpose there is a row 
of stone basins placed in the court, on a low parapet 
wall. Notwithstanding this constant activity, their 
diet throughont the year is meagre, animal food not 
being allowed them, except in eases of illness ; and, 
Kke the schismatic Greeks, they have a nuaiber of 
iasts, which they as rigourosly observe. 

Mia Hannah, Oot« 1.*— We visited this morning 
the Arabic printing-press, to which the place owes 
much of its celebrity. It was established about the 
middle of the lasi century, by the brother of the 
4hen Sqierior, who had been brought up as an eur 
graver. His name was Abdallah. This remarkable 
man not only founded the types, imitating the most 
beautiful hand-writing, but distinguished himself by 
the elegance of his own works as an author. His 
flindl stands upon a shelf in one of the rooms, as if 
looking down upon his pupils in this branch of in-- 
dustry, but alas 1 .ftioitlttm rautaii ab tUo* It is, at 
present, almost at a aland still, the expenses being 
found out of pmpoftion to their ri^Mmrces. What 

a < 3 
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a beautifiii engine i» here for extending Givilizatkm^ 
were it only in competent bandg ; and how adndr* 
raMe the situation, for giving effect te all die ad- 
vantages of which it is sasceptible. It is in the 
valleys and recesses of Lebanon, die mostihiddy- 
ilihabited portion of Syria; it is amongst a Chrisliaii 
population, enjoying a superior degree of crril and 
religions liberty, when compared witht heir brethren 
in the East, that the first attempts at civil regeae* 
ration should be made. If soccessfid^ the superiof 
social condition of the mountaineers would soon be 
felt, appreciated, envied, and imitated by theicMui* 
sulman neighbours; and then the philanthropist 
might flatter himself, that the period was not fet 
distant, when tbe tide of knowledge and rdigioils 
instruction, from which we have derived so mueh 
of our well-being, would roll back ita preoieus 
gifts to the shores from whence we first received 
them. The establishment holds no faads, being 
Christians, but farms a considerable extent of grcrinnd 
of the emir of the district, which is that of Mitayi^; 
the most northern portion of libanus inhalnted by a 
Druse popukitien^and.the culture of it i& entrusted t# 
the peasants, who pay them one half of the produce* 
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Leaving the convent of Mar Hannah, w<e visited 
the Druse villages of Shouair (fipott whieh ittahes it 
name)> Hitayne, Zebdy, Komaille, Solima^ and Ra&< 
el-^Mitajne, where we slept. AB Aose villages lie 
4^iitigiious to one another, and each is diitin* 
guished by some remarkable bnildimg, the serai^ or 
palace belonging to the Emir of the district in whioh^ 
it stands. The country throu^ wUch ve passed 
wasyell' wooded, highly cultivated, said inhabited 
by a fine peasantry, robnst and weH made, a«d: 
bearing in their countenances a degree of bddaess' 
and independence rarely seen in Turkey; fiat 
roughness of manners is not always inconsistent 
with kindness* E*very Druse we met greeted us 
fit a iMendly manner, and readily stopped to dvael 
us, when we bought we had lost the way. In many 
instances, in passing before a garden or orchasd, 
the children ran out fowatds us, with baskets of 
figs, or grapes, pressing us to eat of the contents, 
htA unwilling to accept of any remonelpatieiiin.re- 
turn. The dress of ifte men is simple, consisting of 
k 6o^tm wooHen surtout or blouse, without sleeves, 
of brack, with white stripes, descending to the knees* 
The under garment Is a long tunic ('kombaz) 9t linen-. 
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with sleeves reaehiDg to the wrist. The drawers 
are of the same staff, but not worn so ample as ia 
other parts of the Levant. A. sash of white or red 
linen, with fringe ends, is tied round the waist. In 
this they wear their arms of defence, which conaist 
of a brace of pistols, a dirk, and powder-flask -, a 
musket and cartridge*box are slung across the 
riioulders. The turban is full, swelling out from 
the head, and flat at the top. The shoes are more 
European than Turkish, though of red and yellow 
leather, with a high instep, and strings of the same* 
This dress is uniform throughout, and occasions the 
Druse to be easily recognised. A distinction is 
only observed by the Emir, and ministers of their 
religion : the costume of the former resembling 
that of the Turks in power, while that of the latter 
differs only in point of colour, being confined to 
either white or black, and the absence of arms of 
defence. 

At Ras-el-Mitayne, we proceeded direct to the 
Emir's house, as a thing of course, and were well re- 
ceived by him. After a very excellent supper, served 
m the Turkish fashion (the ladies eat apart), we 
slept o#the divan in the receiving-room, the bed- 
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ding being rolled up into alcoves during the day. — 
I should not omit to mention here, that among the 
Druses, the common people are extremely fond of 
raw meat ; whenever a sheep is killed, the raw liver, 
heart, etc., are considered such dainties. Chat the 
duldren often steal into the kHchen to snatch up a 
morseL 1 am told young women of the better 
classes indulge in this luxury, but the fact has not 
eome within the range of my personal observation. 
Hieir £aivourite dish, the kobbesy which I have often 
tasted, is almost entirely composed of raw meat. 

Oct. 3. — ^The country through which jre passed 
this day, in its general features, did not differ essen- 
tially from that we had traversed the preceding 
one ; but as we gradually retired from the coast, 
the villages stood at a greater distance from one 
another, and the vegetation became more scarce, 
for we evidently ascended as we advanced. The 
q[irings and water-courses were every where very 
abundant. One in particular struck our attention 
for several hours together, as rolling a very consi- 
derable volume of watsr of the purest crystal, along 
an artificial channel, partly hewn and partlv formed 
of masonry. U runs south, in the direction of Bet- 
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eddtein^ ^hera the Emir Beshir haa a palace^ aad 
appears to he of recent oonsimctiea. 

Towards sunset we arrived atDm-ei-Kainmar,and 
alighted at the Marooite coB¥eiit» Soon after ^oiv 
anri^, I became suddenly indisposed, and eonU 
^fMoij «BooaiMt for nif illness by recollecting that. I 
had beeoi exposed the two preoedin^.days to a 
'buraing lM)t smiy and poiiuips had drunk too freedj 
at the fonntaftns on >the roadside, whilst beated. The 
fiaropean physician attached to the Emir ^eshir^ 
estaUishment was «6nt for, and 1 was put to b^d, 
with a pulse nmning uousuaUy high. 



/ 



CHAPTER XVI. 

MiMl-K«Bittr-**yisft ilo BHMdein-^The Enir Be»hir~ 
Doflciiptieii ,of hia PaUc^— Acwrte toJDaniafeiu dfpcribed^ 
Protracted Illness of the Author — ^His retom to Beiroat — 
Talley of Nahr-el-Kadhi — Ayn-Aaoah-^Ayn-Besaba — yal- 
tey of CrhadlRy-*Arfinril «t Belrottt— M. Guys, >Uie Ffeneb 
Copsol— -Pftistipg of |he Tricoleared Flag— Eoropean Fe- 
male Society* 

lifi4 sufficient .stFQiigtf^ to att^id divioe service, in 
(ke chapel ,of the ^cottvent. Muss was e^bndjed by 
4be Pope'^ del^ai^y M^iuiigikpr Xosanna) who hap- 
fiened iobeJ^e on his .pastcNraA t^w through this paiA 
oC 6jn»^ The saryic^ was m ^e Sy^riac language ; 
but the epistle and gospel for the day were repeated 
aloud by the deacon in the language of the country 
(the Arabic), that the people might understand it. 
Three-fourths of the population are Marouites. 
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At the close of the serrice 1 had an opportunity of 
judging, from a fair sample, of the beauty of the 
women of the country. They are a fine healthy- 
looking race, with ruddy complexions, like the in- 
habitants of Switzerland, and other mountainous 
countries of the north. Instead of the horn worn by 
the Druse females, they wear oyer their heads a 
white piece of linen or muslin. 

The town of Deir-el«Kammar,* a name signifyiiig 
the '* Monastery of the Moon,'' is situated at the 
head of a narrow valley, descending to the sea, 
from which it is distant about six hours* It liea in 
the district of El Shouf, and is at present the metro- 
polis of the Druse principality, though the number 
of inhabitants does not exceed five or six thousand. 
The houses are all built of stone, and, generally 
speaking, denote wealth on the part of the owners ; 
they extend over a great space of ground. The 
basaars are large, and well supplied with such arti- 
eks of dress as. are worn by the mountaineers,, and 



* So called from a Monastery that stood here, dedicated to 
Uie Virgin, who is generally represented in Syria with the 
m«oii beneath her feet. 
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maiiii£actiiFed here. Some of the abbas, or silk 
gowns, interwoven with gold and silver, and worn 
by the principal Ihruse sheikhs, struck particularly 
our attention. But what is most worthy of notice 
are the tombs of the Christians. Every family has 
a stone building, about forty feet square — ^the rich 
ones have a cupola on their summit — in which they 
place their dead, the. entrance being walled up after 
each deposit. This mode of interment, which is 
peculiar to Deir-el^Kammar, arose probably from 
the ^Hfficulty of excavating graves in the rocky soil 
on which it is built. In parts further removed from 
the town, the mulberry and vine are much cultivated. 
In the middle of the town there is a low building, in 
the Italian style, at prei^ent uninhabited. This was 
formeriy the serai, or palace of the Emir Beshir. 
It is now appropriated to the reception of those 
strangers whom the Emir wishes more particularly 
to honour. His European physician occupies a part. 
The Emir resides at present at a village half a mile 
from Deir-el-Kammar, on the other side of the 
valley. The place is called Beteddein, a Syriac 
word, meaning ^^ two teats," from the similarity of 
two neighbouring hillSj upon one of which the vil- 
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lage M built. Almost all tb^ villi^^ to tfafe iieiglH 
boiuchood have Syriac Qainei. 

DBiR'^u.-KAiiiiAft^ Oct. 4.-*- Visit to Betyddeis. -rrr 
In a straight line,, as a bird would fly, Ibis e9f^ 
palace of the ^^ Lord of Lebanon" appears cbise ait 
hasid^ being perched on the «iunmit of a n^gbboms- 
ing h|U ; but to ceacb it, one is obliged firslrto 4e- 
scend by a xoad winding to the bottei^A^ A^ vaUe jr, 
and i^fterwards ascend by another zig-sag pathway 
pn the other side. The c^istfe is-oi|ly apprct^^cb* 
able in one direction^ which is -thai to the efist : ^m 
every other side the mouotaip is steep and procipi^ 
tous« On this side is the entrance gssbe^ leading 
into a quadrangular court, surrounded on Ibi;^ /of 
its sides by bqildings, and open on the fpurtb, wfieno 
there is a fine yiew up the valley^ and acro^ it tp 
Deif^l-Kammar. The area on which they stand fs 
the actual rock, the top of the hill ba^g b^w 
levelled for this purpose at considerable labour and 
epcpense. In the centre c^ the x[uadi;amile is a 
beautiful marble fountain, te wUch walc^ .is son* 
diieted by an aqueduct from a source isix bdtirs 
distant. From the ipuntain it is conveyed by pifMS 
to the 'diSsBent pavts of the palace «s reiqiiired« 
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The si^te iqpartmentB are to tbe south, consisUiig 
of an oblong building, closing the whole of this side 
of the court : the other two sides are ocoupied by 
i^artinents ibr stranger guests, rooQis for servants, 
stables, kennels, and other ofiSces. The centre piece 
of the main building js square, with a dome resting 
upon pointed arches^ and supported by elegant 
columns : this is the grand receiYiog-^oom, and i» 
furnished with raised diVans all round, covered with 
rich cloths and cushions to lean against At the 
south-west angle is a small pavition fiUed up with 
the utmost costliness* The floor is of marble, with 
a lountain in the centre, of the same mateciaL The 
sides and ceilii^ of the room are adorned with 
Arabesque pmntings of exquisite taste : it is altoge* 
ther a ^* chef-d'couTre/' and the n^ttemdaots ifho 
show it watch, with a. curious eyethe^fiect it pro* 
duces on strangers. At the other extremity ase 
the baths. Pacallel to these bui^ngs^ and fiirtlier 
to the south, is another range of apartments, des- 
tined, wJhen |;K)mplete,for the hanem ^^^ifanwdy of tb^ 
Mme. They are sapavated irem the fonaer .by a 
ijourt of^smaUec 4imeiisianB5 plants witb <trie(»s. 
The wMle is in an unfinished stole, although H is 
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now ^ore than twenty years since it was first com- 
menced. 

Whilst sitting in the chamber assigned to me, and 
waiting to have a personal interview with the Emir, 
who was not yet up, I was taken suddenly ill with a 
fit of ague. As I had felt myself comparatively 
well the preceding day, I became confident that I 
had at length fallen into the clutches of that bane of 
travellers, the Intermittent. It lasted about an 
hour, during which the chill was so great, that 
several blankets thrown over me were unable to 
remove it, and was followed by a copious perspira- 
tion of three or four hours continuance. As soon 
as 1 was in a state to be removed, I mounted my 
horse, and was re-conducted to Deir-el-Kammar. 

Oct. 5. — ^1 availed myself of the day of health, 
which my malady allowed me, to return to Beted- 
dein, and visit those parts of the palace which my 
illness the preceding day had prevented me from 
seeing. As I entered the court, the £mir himself, 
the great object of my curiosity, was pacing up and 
down the space which intervenes between the £dun- 
tain and the low parapet wall overlooking the val- 
ley. He was surrounded by numerous attenUanu, 
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in various coloured dresses, but easily to be disUn- 
guished by the particular attention that was shown 
him. Judging from his aj^earance, I should say 
he was turned of sixty : his countenance is sharp 
and care-worn; his beard is grey, and reaches 
nearly to his girdle. Nearest to his person was a 
corpulent young man, with an unintelligent- looking 
countenance, who, 1 was told, was his son. The 
Emir had heard of my misfortune the preceding day, 
and expressed himself sorry that it should have 
occurred within his walls, adding that he was him- 
self no stranger to the complaint. After replying 
to a few inquiries respecting Mehemet Ali, Pacha 
of Egypt, whose country I had lately visited, unwill* 
ing to take up more of his time, 1 took leave and re- 
tired. In doing so he gave directions that I should 
fere well in his house, to which he bade me welcome.* 
In several other parts of the court were pictu- 
resque groups of soldiers, sitting down by the sides 
of steeds richly caparisoned, whilst the owners, per- 
sons who had come from fer and near, were in deep 
converse with the prince, apparently upon matters 

* See Appendix, No. 5. 
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he descends into the Ghouta, or plain of Damascus, 
near the village of Mezze, standing ainmgst the 
gardens of the city, which, on this side extend for 
al least an honr from the walls. 

Oct. 10. —The usnal hour of attaick I awaited 
with great anxiety this morning, but, thank God, 
the fever did not make its appearance. 

Oct. 11.— Having succeeded, as i supposed, in 
shaking off my fever, 1 set out on my return to 
Beirout. At three o'clock in the morning, the 
mideteers were at the gates of the convent. Open- 
ing my window, and finding that it was still dark, 
aind the air chilly, from the heavy mists which en- 
veloped the town, 1 was desirous of d^erring the 
hour of departure till sunrise, but was overruled 
by the guides, who observed that no time was to be 
lost, if 1 wished to arrive at my destination before 
night. On leaving Deir-el^KainuDnar, we wound 
roand the mountain's side till we came to thtie vil- 
lage of Kefemouta, embosomed amidst walnut trees^ 
and having extensive vineyards in its neighbour- 
hood. Fromhence we descended into a deep valf 
ley, through which flows the Nahr-el-Kadhi,^^ the 
Judge's river" (the ancient Tamyitn), which we had 
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preyioudy crossed, near iU embouchure, in our' 
way from Sidon to Beirout. The descent was 
ru^ed and steep, difficulties further increased by 
the obscurity of the night, so much so, that 1 found 
it necessary to atight and lead my horse ;. but eyen 
in this manner, from the unwillingness with which , 
he followed me j it was evident 1 Was a bad guide^ 
and after a few minutes 1 found it safer to follow his 
footsteps than attempt to choose them for myself. 
We crossed the riyer over a stone bridge called 
Djissr-el-Kadhi, leading Xo a grassy leyel of about 
an acre in extent. Here . I awaited the dawn of 
day. Before it reaches: the bridge, the river turns 
several mills that are built across it, whence falling 
in successivexaseades over a rocky bed, and passing 
rapidly under the arches of the bridge, it rushes 
with much impetuosity in the direction of a ravine 
4>pening towards the sea. The spot is singularly 
romantic, and one in which an artist would delight, 
-comprising as it does the elements of savage land- 
ccape*— wood, rock, and water. The road from 
hence, for the space of half an hour, lay over some 
low hills prettily adorned with plantations of fir and 
oak trees. For another half hour it led up the steep 
a 3 
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fides of a higher range, the aecess to which was 
more difficalt, the ground being roeky, and fur- 
rowed by raini md the constant passage of mules 
and tiayeUers. But we were amply repaid for our 
fatigues on attaining the sumnut of the mountain ; 
ihe sea (the Mediterranean) suddenly and unex- 
l^ctedly presenting itself before us in placid beauty, 
and bearing on its dark blue surfoce, here and there, 
the picturesque yessels of the country, with dis- 
tended sails but apparently motionless ; whilst at 
our feet lay a fine verdant and well-wooded plain, 
extending for some miles north and south. In 
general, but more particularly on the ocean, the 
reader must haye observed that the neighbourhood 
of the sea is marked by sterility j but along the coast 
of Syria, trees are as abundant, and die vegetation 
as rich, as it is in the interior. Descending from 
our]high position, in one hour we readhed Ayn** 
Aanab. Ayn, in the language of the country, sig^ 
nifies a^^ spring," or ^'fountain," of which the mowi- 
tain here is full, as tbeiiames &t several villages In 
the vicinity denote. Some of them form very 
pretty cascades. Close to this village is a clump of 
palm-trees, an unusual sight also great an elevation 
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above the sea. In half an how we came to Ajn* 
Besaba, where being attracted by the beautj oi the 
«pol;, and a fine spring, we al^hted to breakfut. 
The water, dear and cool, is enclosed by masonry, 
and sl9^ded by an oak tree of omisoal liirge growth* 
I little anticipated meeting with anything like an inn 
on this road, and had therelore taken in a sopj^y of 
pTiOTisions for the journey ; but I was agreeably svr- 
prised on b^ing presented with a dish of becoa fieas, 
from a bouse close by the fountain. At Ahis season 
ot the year they are taken in large quantities with 
birdrUme, an/^ are esteemed a gneat delkacy. The 
price d^aanded was only twenty paras, or two-* 
pence, all ready prepared for roasting. We were 
also supplied with fruit and coffee upon the same 
moderate terms. In the afternoon, having taken 
mj AeUA 09 the grassy ma]:gin of Ae fountain, 1 
descended into the wady or valley of Gbadky, of 
which p^afr ^yna is the most eonspicuois viHi^e. 
Upon the hiUs^ three qufrters cf an hour aauth-east 
4^ ^e place where the iQhlkdiry /alls into the aea, 
stands Xhe convent of Mar Hannah-el-£hoeyfat. 
Crossing the wady, and after thiree hours' delighi^ 
ride, passing through the couaitry distinguished foj 
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the appellation of Ard-el-Beradjene. studded with 
olive plantations, I entered Beirout about sunset^ 
and took up my quarters at the inn where I had 
previously lodged on my Arrival from Sidon. 

Oct. 12. — Dined with M. Henri Guys, the French 
Consul. M. Guys occupies one of the best houses 
in Beirout : besides being very capacious, it com- 
mands a fine view of the sea from the terrace which 
surmounts it. At one angle of this upper court, 
we first saw floating those colours which we had 
hitherto been taught to look upon as the standard 
of rebellion. A French brig of war, which had re- 
cently, arrived on the coast, had officially authorized 
its erection, and thus relieved the consuls, who were 
uncertain of the issue of the struggle at home, from 
Iheir temporary embarrassment. M. Guys, from 
his long residence in the Levant, is welt acquainted 
with the country and its antiquities, and in this 
respect his services to travellers are not less known, 
than his practice of hospitality has been felt, by all 
those who have psited Syria, of whatever nation 
they may be. His lady, who is also a native of 
France, to the advantages with which nature has 
endowed her, has added those which education 
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alone can confer, qualities rarely found united in 
persons of her sex in these parts. Though the time 
1 spent in her amiable company was limited to. a few 
days, I hope I do not commit an indiscretion, in 
recording in this part of my journal, how much 
even in this short interval of intellectual enjoy- 
ment, I wavered in the resolution 1 had taken of 
continuing my Vagabond life, by which I had become 
a Yoltintary exile from female society, though still 
conscious of its benign and humanizing fnfluence. 
The sequel will show in what manner the- struggle 
terminated, and which of these conflicting penchants 
ultimately gained the ascendancy. 

To the seclusion of women in the East, may per- 
haps be attributed some very opposite results on so- 
ciety. Amongst the Musselman portion for instance, 
where the sexes are not allowed to meet, they are 
necessarily in a great degree strangers to the passion 
of love : hence a certain coldness of manner, bor- 
dering on asperity, which distinguishes the men in 
their intercourse with one another. Moreover, being 
accustomed to command at home, when circum- 
stances bring them into subjection abroad, they be- 
tray an irritability and impatience of control which 
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Is often filial to the objects of their resentmeiit. On 
the other hand, the women, yictinis of this non-in- 
tercourse system, finding themselves deprived of the 
station which nature had destined them to occupy 

and adorn I and being left without the more power* 
ftd incentives to virtiie, self-esteem, and the esteem 
of otheilB, are necessarily neglectM of the culture of 
flieir minds, their education being bounded by the 
useful ; and if viciobsly inclined, they are only re-* 
strained by physical impediments from abandoning 
Aemselves to the real or supposed Keetitiousness of 
their se«. 

Oct. 13.— -M. de Cadalvene, who is still sufibring 
from renewed attacks of fever, was this inoming car* 
tied on board the Austrian brig of war, that has for 
some days past been lying in the roads. We confl* 
Gently hope that a change of air will have the dc 
sired effect, and that our separation will be only tern* 
porary. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

m 

DepaTtwre from Belfoat-*-St 6eofrge and tlio Dragon— Nahr- 
el-Lebao— El Mellaha-^Eas Nahr-el-Kelb— AacienI fleidp* 
tores on tbe Rocks -^ Nahr-el-Kelb, the ancient Lycus 
—Entrance into Kesronan — Antoura-— Ayn Warka^-Har- 
jstt — VeHtaunar — Glpclsir — District oC Fetoneli<^ Nahr 
n>rahim» the ancient Adonis-^DJebail, the ancient Byblns 
— Batronn, the ancient Botnis-*Ronte along the Coast to 
Tripoli-^Kstriot of Bl Konra— Amyonn — Ancient Temples 
— Kdlteia— Arriral at TripoB. 

Beibout, Oct. 14. — TAj friend Captain Chesney, 
bring anxious to arrive at Damascus, from whence 
a small carayan was about to start for Bagdad, by 
way of Palmyra and Che Desert^ this morning availed 
himself of the departure of a merchant vessel start- 
ing fer Tripoli, to accelerate the accomplishment of 
lus views, intending to ta&e the Cedars and Baalbec 
m Ids route. For my own part, being desirous of 
first visiting that portion of the mountain of Libanus, 
usually known by the name of the Kesrouan, or 
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Castravan chaiD, I was unable to aceompaDj 
any further, although 1 did not abandon all hopes 
of overtaking him at Damascus; but 1 sent my 
heavy baggage by this conveyance, by which means 
1 was better prepared for excursions in a moun- 
tainous country. Wanting a companion, 1 engaged 
a young Maronite, the son of a petty merchant of 
this place, to accompany me in this expedition. He 
was a fine intelligent youth, of a cheerful disposition, 
and possessing an ardour for acquiring knowledge 
quite uncommon in his countrymen. His Christian 
name was Hannah (John). Having some business 
to transact in Tripoli and in Damascus, and more- 
over, having as yet travelled but little in the country 
in which he was born, in accepting my invitation he 
expected to combine the double object of utility and 
instruction* > 

We left Beirout about three in the afternoon, 
upon two mules, accompanied by a boy on foot;to 
take charge of them during the journey, and bring 
them back to the owner when finished. In about 
an hour — our course was due east — we came to a 
place where my Maronite friend, a lover of legends, 
told me the renowned SI. George destroyed the 
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dragon.* A small chapel, commemorative of the 
event, was erected, and originally dedicated to that 
Chrislian hero, bnt it has since been converted into 
a mo^pie. G>ntiniiing our rente in the same direc- 
tion, we shortly reached the Nahr^l-Leban, or ''Ri- 
ver of Mflk," so called from the colonr it takes when 
swollen by the rains, which £ill in the mountains. 
We crossed it over aJ>ridge of six arches, apparently 
of Roman construction. On its banks we gathered 
some of the reeds of which the catont, or eastern 
pens are made. The better sort are found on the 
banks of the Tigris, near Ragdad. From hence we 
passed through a succession of mulberry plantations, 
noiost of them enclosed, till reaching the easternmost 
point of the plain of Reirout, we turned abruptly to 
the north, and for an hour and a half rode over a 
sandy beach. Which brought us to the foot of the 
promontory called Ras Nahr-el-Kelb. On its 
southern side there is a square basin hewn in the 
rock, close to the sea, into which the salt water is 
admitted, for the purpose of making salt by evapo- 
ration. The place is cidled El Mellaha, derived from 

* See Appendix, No. 6. 
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the Arabk word mett, meaning ^^salt." Hits re** 
markable projectioB (tlie promontory just men- 
tioned), admitting of no ni^ural passage between it 
and the sea, an artificial one has been formed by 
cutting away the inequalities of the rock, to reduce 
it to a leTcl, and filling up the fissures with masonry. 
The road thus formed is little more than two yards 
in breadth, and is at a consideraUe height above 
the level of the sea. From an inscription which is 
engraved on the side of the rock, this appears to be 
the work of the Emperor Antoninus. Amongst the 
rocks which overhang it to the east, and which 
here rise to the height of fifty or sixty feet, there 
are traces of a more ancient road, before the pre*' 
sent more convenient one was cut. Here, in the 
scarped face of the rock itonting the sea, are several 
sctdptured tablets^ varying in style, subject, and 
dimenrions, but all bearing marks .of the highest 
antiquity. Having previously seen drawings of 
these monuments at the house of M. Henri ijuys, 
the French Consul at Beirout, 1 elamibered up to 
examine them more minutely, otherwise 1 should 
perhaps have passed them by like most other travel- 
lers have doDte, supposing them to be the work of 
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foldiery in their idle hours, and eommemorative of 
the exploits of the chiefis nnder whom they fought,, 
this heiDg naturally a strong military pass in the com- 
municrations along the eoast. On a closer inspection, 
though much corroded by time and exposure to the 
blasts of the sea, they are evidently workmanship of 
a superior kind, and executed by fir8t*rate artists, 
though of two different nations, and consequently of 
tarious epocha. In one instance, Egyptian hiero- 
glyphs are cut into the tablets, and in the frame round 
them, which is square, the same cartouches as I had 
seen at the Ramseium at Thebes are apparent. The 
second class of sculptures are distinguished by 
having had their surfaces covered with inscriptions, 
in the arrow-headed or cunie-form character, but 
now nearly obliterated, and by being arched at the 
top. The most remarkable of these tablets, and the 
best preserved, perhaps owing to its more elevated 
position, is one containing an upright figure of a 
man carved in low relief, and habited like the mo- 
dem PersiaBS, both as regards the tunic and the cap 
(which is also that of the ancient Phrygians), and 
wearing a long beard tapering to a point. The 

9 

attitude of this personage, who is looking to the 
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left, 16 sideways, as regards the spectator; conse^ 
quiBDtly the profile alooe is seen. His left hand 
rests on his breast, his right hand is raued towards 
his eyes, which seem directed towards an bbject it 
supported, bat now nearly effaced; In the left 
quarter of the tablet above it are several symbolical 
signs, amongst which a crescent and a globe are dis*- 
cernible. The whole surface of the tablet from the 
waist of the figure downwards is covered with 
inscriptions of the character already mentioned. 
Without venturing to interpret these singular sculp- 
tures, or to assign a period for their execution, I 
can safely recommend them to the attention^ of 
future travellers, as being monuments of very great 
interest to the antiquarian world.* Near the north- 
em extremity of this promontory, and by the road- 
side, stands a pedestal, which the natives think once 
supported the statue of a dog ; and in the sea, at the 
distance of a few yards fromi the shore, a black 
shapeleiss rock is still shewn as being the idol in 
question. Probably it was a statue of the £mperop 
himself, who constructed the road. 

4 ■ ' I • * • 

* See Appendix, No. 7. 
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This mountain barrier forms the southern limit 
of the district of the Kesrouan, which extends itself 
nearly as far northward as Nahr Ibrahim. It is about 
three hours and a half in length, and from two to 
three hours in breadth across the mountains. Though 
almost exclusiyelj inhabited by Christians, it is 
under the jurisdiction of the Druse Sheikh Beshir 
of the family of Khazan. Its principal and almost 
sole produce is silk, mulberry trees being the chief 
growth of the soil. The miri, or land-tax^ is taken 
upou the mulberry leaves picked and collected by 
the Tillage Sheikhs, who likewise fix the contribu- 
tions to be paid by each village, in cases of an extra- 
ordinary levy being made upon the province. They 
are represented as pot being more exempt from 
extortion than other Christians living under the 
Turkish yoke j yet such is the value they attach to 
the free exercise of their religion, that they submit 
to them with resignation.^ The passage over the 
promontory is about a quarter of an hour in extent, 
descending its northern side, we shortly came to 
the Nahr-el-Kelb, or " Dog river," issuing abruptly 

* See Appendix, No. 8. 
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from between two steep mountains ; it is the Lycus 
of the Greeks, sometimes called Canis, of which 
the Turkish word is a translation. We crossed it by 
a modern and well-constructed bridge of six arches 
at a short distance from where it enters the sea. Here 
we quitted the coast, and bent our course into thein^ 
terior. In one hour we arrived at Zouk* Mikayl 
(Michael), the principal village of the Kesrouan, and 
the residence of the Sheikh Beshora of the tamlj oi 
Khazan, the governor of the province. It has a smaU 
bazaar, fiornishing to the inhabilants of the Kesrouffs 
articles of dress and luxury. Tbe saddlers' and shoe* 
makers' shops are the most iiumerous. In this hilly 
country they are both very useful artizans. We 
had an instance of this in our approach to this place. 
Hannah's horse, in passing over some stones, fell with 
him, the girths broke, and could only be repaii»d 
here. I gave the boy IbraUm a pair of new shoes, 
for which he appeared very thankful. These young 
conductors will sometimes walk eight or ten hom^ 
by the horse's side, without shewing any i^gns of 



* An appellation often attached to places which haye pe- 
riodical markets. 
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fiidgne, and this for several days together. Re- 
saining our journey, in a quarter of an hoor we 
reached Deir Beshara, where there is a convent of 
nuns. In one hour more we arrived at Antoura. 
In the latter part of our journey, it being night, we 
were losing our way, when, by taking the direction 
of some lights which appeared at the windows of 
the convent, we finally reached our destination. 
The inmates were at supper, and 1 was conducted 
into the refectory to join them. I was agreeably 
surprised on entering the room, to hear myself 
greeted in the languages of Europe, by several young 
men, who had come hither to study Arabic. Few 
places could have been better chosen for the pur- 
pose, on account of the seclusion, and the healthi- 
ness of the climate, although the dialect spoken here 
is Aot the most pure. Hie scene reminded me much 
of coHege life ; trat with this main difference, that 
no particular discipline is observed. Some of the 
students intended to remain in the country ; others 
to return to their homes; whilst others again were 

ofBly travellers. One l^ench gentleman, M. B , 

who had already circnmnavigated the globe, was 
now preparing to explore the peninsula of Arabia. 
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We sat up nearly the whole night, conversing, 
comparing nptes, and exchanging information upon 
countries we had respectively visited. Hours flew 
like moments, so intense is the sympathy that reigns 
between travellers meeting upon a foreign soil. To 
tell the honest truth, our conviviality was not a 
\ little stimulated. by quaffing large goblets of the 

vino d'oro of Lebanon, so called from its colour, and 
which was the wine so highly extolled by Grecian 
and Roman epicures. It was, indeed, excellent. . 
Antouba, Oct. 15.^— This establishment, and a 
similar one for females, called ^^the Visitation^" 
was first set on foot by the Jesuits. On the de- 
struction, of that order in 1759, they wejre suc- 
ceeded in the mission, by the Lazarists, who are 
still in possession of it, but only one member is 
resident here at present, to officiate and assist the 
Pope's delegate, who . returns here in the winter 
Arom Kanobin, in the upper Libanus. There is 
nothing remarkable in the building, bnt the situa- 
tion is good, and the prospect from it, extending 
over the valley which separates it from the sea, and 
round the bay of Kesrouan, extremely beautiful. 
The view is bounded to the eastward by the barren 
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heights of Sanoin, one of the most elevated ridges 
of Lebanon. The chapel is small, but neat, and de- 
corated with good taste. In the garden I observed 
two orange trees, as large and luxuriant in their 
growth as any 1 have ever seen, even in Portugal. 
1 likewise noticed here the mode of training the 
jasmin plant for pipe-sticks. As soon as it has at- 
tained a certain height, it is drawn.across the bough 
of a larger tree, and a weight, usually a good-sized 
stone, is attached to its nether end, to make it grow 
in a perpendicular line, it then becomes a very 
good substitute for the cherry stick, of which they 
are more usually made. After breakfast, notwith- 
standing a slight shower (the first seen since Febru- 
ary J, I set out from Antoura for the large convent of 
Bekerke. Although it appeared close at hand, we 
only reached it at the end of an hour, having been 
obliged to make a circuitous route, in consequence 
of the deep ravine that intervened. 1 now began 
to feel th^ inconvenience of travelling . in this hilly 
district, wliere one is perpetually. mounting or de*v 
scendiBg, and without the advantage of good roads. 
They are rugged in the extreme, being cutup by win- 
ter torrents, and in the rainy season must be almost 
D. 4 
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impassable. Some of the precipices along which it 
is necessary to pass are quite terrific. * The place 
caUed EL Kourket is a ridge of hills to the north-west 
of Antoura, overlooking the sea to the west, and to^ 
wards the south affording a prospect of the' town 
and roadsted of Beiront, two leagues distant. Here, 
upon an elevated brow stands the large Maronite 
convent of Bekerke, where the patriarch usually 
resides in winter. It was here, or rather in this 
neighbourhood, that Khazen, the Maronite damse^ 
whose life and extravagancies Yolney has given an 
account of, resided about the middle of the last cen- 
tury • The convent, which was destroyed some time 
ago, is now undergoing vast repairs, and, when com- 
pleted, promises to be one of the most remarkable 
edifices in the province. From hence we proceeded 
to Harissa, distant about three quarters of an hour, 
in a northerly dir^tion, where there is a well-built 
convent belonging to the Franciscan monks of Terra 
Santa, standing upon a conical eminence close to the 
sea. The view from the terrace, along the coast as 
far as Djebail, and the bay of Kesrouan on the other 
side, is extremely beautifiil. Here I received a 

* See Appendix, No. 9. 
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hearty welcome from the German firiar^ whom I had 
accompanied from Nazareth to Acre, He was de- 
lighted to con^rse with a stranger, even for a few 
hours, having no other companions in his solitude 
than two friars, though there is accommodation for 
a great many more. During the war between Eng- 
land and the Porte, Mr. Barker, British Consul at 
Aleppo, and now of Alexandria, resided here two 
or three years, under the protection of the Emir 
Besbir. h is a delightful place of retirement. In 
the afternoon, I set out for the convent of Bezommar, 
situated on the highest summit of the mountains of 
Kesrouan, which is a branch of the Southern Li- 
banus. I arrived there in one hour. I passed on 
the road, to the right, the convent of Es Sharfe, be- 
longing to the true Syrian church ; it is situated at 
the entrance of a stony valley, reaching down to 
the village of Deir Aoun» On. the opposite side of 
the valley is the Maronite convent of Mar $ha)lQitta. 
The soil about here is of a reddish colour, and the 
rock beneath it a ^quartzose sand-stone. At this 
point we were overtaken by a heavy shower of rain. 
At first, we sought shelter under some fine fir trees 
which bord^ the road, but the storm continuing. 
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accompanied by thunder and lightning, our tern- 
. porary asylum became both unpleasant 'and inse- 
cure ; ^e therefore moved on. Nothing in sound 
can be more awfully grand, than the lotid peals and 
prolonged echoes of thunder, as heard amidst these 
rocky recesses, and along the lengthened valleys at 
our feet. I arrived at Bezommar quite drenched to 
the skin, and in a most pitiable plight. Eveuin my 
saddle-bags 1 ^could hardly find a single article of 
dress' that had not suffered from the wet. After a 
hasty tailettey 1 waited upon the Armenian patriarch. 
1 found him seated at a large circular window, over- 
looking the valley of the Kesrouan, and listening 
to the storm. By his side, on the divan, were three 
or four bishops, one of whom could speak Italian, 
having resided at Rome, where an establishment 
has been given to them by the Pope. My com- 
panion, who was a Matonite, approached the patri- 
arch with great respect, kneeling and kissing his 
hand, which he afterwards repeated to the bishops. 
1 was received with all the ceremony that accom- 
panies a visit to a pacha : sherbet, pipes, and coffee 
being served, and numerous domestics standing 
attentive at the door. Bezommar is the seat of the 
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patriarchy or spiritual head of all the Armenian 
Catholics in the East. He is assisted by several 
bishops^ and about twenty or thirty monks. It is 
the finest and richest convent of Kesrouan, having 
been recently rebuilt from its foundations, at a very 
heavy expense. Tbe income belonging to it is very 
considerable, and is derived partly from its landed 
possessions, and partly from benefactions from per* 
sons in .Constantinople, in Asia Minor, and in Syria. 
It educates an indefinite nund)er of boys, who ajre 
destined for holy orders. I counted about twelve. 
Some of them could speak a few words of Latin. 
The books they had before them were in the Arme- 
nian language, and printed at Venice, where many 
of their rich brethren reside, enjoying fortunes 
made in India, and in the Levant. 

Oct. 16. — Descending from Bezommar, in the 
direction of the sea, in about half an hour, I arrived 
at the borders of a picturesque valley, closed on 
every side except the west, where was an opening 
admitting a view of the sea. Here I was obliged to 
alight. The descent into the valley is by a zigzag 
pathway winding down its sides, which are thickly 
clothed with vegetation ; whilst in its concave 
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parts the cultivable soil is supported by terraces 
formed of dry masonry, which, when viewed at 
a distance, have the appearance of the seats of 
an amphitheatre. All the mountains in this hilly 
district are farmed in this manner, though itnot un- 
frequently happens that these artificial embank- 
ments are parried away by the waters of the melted 
snow. In some places, I have counted as many as 
fifty tiers, one above the other, from the bottom of 
the valley to the top of the hill. The earth they 
support is either sown with grain, or planted with 
vines or mulberry trees. In looking round for the 
horses which we had left behind, to follow us of 
themselves, we frequently saw them over our heads^ 
hesitating at the brink of a precipice, but ultimately 
obliged to seek a descent in another direction. 
Nearly at the bottom of the valley, and prettily 
situated on a woody knoll, is the Maronite convent 
of Ayn Warka, taking its name from a small village 
close by, the only one within sight, so completely 
is the valley shut out from the rest of the world. 
The building itself is in a neglected state, from 
want of funds to make the necessary repairs. On 
entering the court-yard. 1 found seven or eight 
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youths sttting under the shade of a fiae sycamore, 
with books by their sides. I was told they were 
studying for the clerical profession. The master, 
dressed in a common peasant's dress, firom some un* 
accountd[>le cause, receired me very coldly* Ue 
answered my inquiries (he could speak Italian) 
about his establishment, with a laconism that made 
me perceive that my Tint was not agreeable. Upon 
questioning the boys respecting the progress they 
had made in their studies, they evinced in their an- 
swers no emulation. An air of langour reigned 
over the ]^ce, and 1 retired, beginning to feel its 
effects upon myself. The ascent out of the valley 
of Ayn Warka was fatiguing, particulariy as, out of 
compassion fer the horses, 1 was obliged to perform 
it on foot. We had no sooner reached the summit, 
than, crossing a small plateau, we re-descended into 
another valley to the north, where villages and con^ 
vents innumerable, and situated as imposingly as 
those we had visited the preceding day, appeared 
before us on every side. In one hour and a half 
from Ayn Warka we reached the convents of Ke- 
reim, and Baklous, occupying eminences overlook- 
ing the sea. The former is an extensive building, 
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aboui here is thioly inhabited, and has a wild in* 
hospitable appearance, the effect of which was 
heightened by nightfadi, which surprised us at this 
point and occasioned us some uneasiness, as we had 
still two hours and a half to trayel, before we could 
reach Djebail. Wild boars are said to be yerj nu- 
merous in the neighbouring mountains, and in 
severe winters commit great ravages in the plain. 
The Turks kill them, by waiting for them by moon-^ 
light, concealed behind rocks, but do not eat them, 
their flesh, like that of the domestic animal, being 
looked upon as unclean. When within a short dis- 
tance of Djebail, we passed another ancient watch- 
tower, standing upon a rock over the sea ; the 
natives call it Berdj-um-Heish- My guide, who was 
walking on in advance, and apparently addressing 
somebody who inhabited the tower, received for 
answer to every interrogatory, the word "^t«ft," 
which in the vulgar dialect means " what? " Sur-. 
prised at such determined laconism, 1 enquired the 
meaning, of Hannah, who explained it to me by say- 
ing that the lad was amusing himself with interro- 
gating an echo, for Ivhich the place is remarkable, 
taking care that the last syllable should always be 
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the word just meDtioned. Many names of places in 
these countries have trivial origins of this kind, 
the more ancient ones having been replaced by 
words expressive of their |Aiysical appearance. 
We did not reach Djebail until very late. My guide 
conducted me to the Maronite convent, where I 
met with a very kind reception. The monks were 
just sitting down to supper. They apologized for 
their humble fatre, which at that late hour they said 
they were unable to improve. I begged of them 
not to give themselves uneariness on my account, 
assuring them, that though an Europeair, in my 
long travels I had become inured to the privations 
attendant upon a tour in the East. They could not 
accommodate me with a bed, but 1 slept comfort^ 
ably on the divan, in the receiving-room. My com* 
panion lay stretched on the carpet at my feet. 

Oct. 17. — Djebail or Gebyle, the andent Byb'> 
lus, a considerable seaport town under the kings of 
Antioch, is enclosed by a wall of moderate height, 
about a mile and a half in circumference, with 
square towers at intervals. They may possibly be 
built on the foundation of the ancient ones, but 
what now appears is of the time of the Crusades. 
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It was early taken by the latter, and in the de-^ 
structiye wars which ensued, it shared the fate of 
the other cities of the coast. The port is destroyed^ 
and trade has fled in consequence. Large racant 
spaces appear on every side, formerly occupied by 
houses, and the shops in the bazaar are nearly all 
shut up. The few inhabitants that remain are 
chiefly Maronites, who cultivate the soil which lies 
about the town, and which is peculiarly favourable 
for the growth of the tobacco plant. The antiquities 
at Djebail are mostly Roman. The city gate, the only 
one on the land side, appears from the fragment of 
an inscription, built into a house close to it, to have 
been restored by the Emperor Adrian^ A little to 
the south of the gate stands an old castle of rusti- 
cated work, having stones of a prodigious size. 
There is a fine view from the top over the neigh- 
bouring plain, and along the coast either way. Near 
the Maronite convent are the remains of a handsome 
church of very high antiquity. Several ancient 
pieces of sculpture, some bearing Greek inscriptions, 
are worked into the walls. In and about the town, 
shafts of columns of a fine red granite are every 
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where to be met with, but they are rudely cut, and 
of very ugly proportloDS. 

Djebail is one day's journey from Tripoli. Though 
my destination was to the latter place, I did not go 
thither by the direct road, along the coast, intending 
to visit the district called El Koura, and inhabited 
exclusively by ChristiaQS. It Ues to the north-east 
of Djebail. I followed it, however, for about three 
hours and a half, as far as Batroun, over very rugged 
ground, the coast in this part being formed of sand 
accumulated by the prevailing westerly winds, and 
hardened into rocks. To the eastward, a line of low 
naked hills runs parallel with the shore, leaving in 
the interval a narrow plain, cultivated with cotton 
and tobacco, but thinly inhabited. In one of these 
hiils lies the quarry of Schistus stones, the flakes of 
which bear the impressions of plants, fish, and 
sheUs. As I had seen specimens at a friend's house 
in Beirout, and was moreover pressed for time, I did 
not go out of my way to see the place where they 
were found. The territory of Batroun c(Mnmences 
at Djissr Medfoun, about three quarters of an hour 
south of the town, and extends to the Djebel Nourye, 
the southern limit of that of El Koura^ 
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Batroun, supposed to be the ancmit Bosirys, lies 
a little to the westward of the road to Tripoli. 
There are no traces of walls or ancient buildings 
here, but there are the remains of a church and 
monastery of the middle ages, in a ruinous state, 
it is an episcopal see, and gives title to one of the 
Maronite prelates, as well as DjebaiL The inha- 
bitants are chiefly Maronites. There is no natural 
port, but an artificial inlet has been formed in the 
rock, affording shiBlter to a few fishing-boats in bad 
weather; c(msequently there is no trade. Like 
Djebail, the town and its territory belongs to the 
Emir Beshir, but it is without any resources what* 
evet» I absolutely could hot purchase either bread, 
meat, or fish ; I therefore left it at the end of an 
hour'^ halt, intending to sleep at Amyoun, if I could 
reach it in time. 

The direct road from hence to Tripoli lies oyer 
the DjebeLNourye, a little to the north of the town, 
forming the high promontory, called Ras-el-Shakka.'*' 
It is steep and rugged. On iij& summit, overlooking 

* MaundreU supposes this promontory to be that which 
Strabo caHUlolov ®too UpoawTrcf — Theoprosopon, "the Face 
of God/' assigDed by him tor the end of Moant Libanus. 
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the sea, is'the celebrated Greek convent called 
Belmont, founded by one of the Counts of Tripoli. 
On the other side, following the line of coast, at two 
hours and a half from the promontory, is the village 
of Kalemon, probably the ancient Calamos. It is 
about two hours more to Tripoli. 

Quitting the coast and striking across the plain in 
a north-easterly direction, in half an hour I entered 
a narrow valley, called Wady Massabeha, taking 
its name from a stream which flows through it to- 
wards the sea. The northern boundary of this 
ravine is the Djebel Nourye, just mentioned. To 
the south it is bounded by a mountain of less ele- 
vation. At the foot of the former is the village 
of Kobba, and near it an ancient tower. We crossed 
the stream over a stone bridge, and in half an hour 
came to a castle of modern construction, called 
Kalaat Massabeha, standing upon an insular rock in 
the narrowest part of the valley, which it com- 
mands, it not being more than ten minutes broad 
in this part. The rock is steep and inaccessible to 
animals, and 1 was too much pressed for time to 
alight and enter ; but I kilted several nunutes to 
contemplate this picturesque ruiin, surrounded by 
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the richest vegetation. The whole of tnis secluded 
valley is well wooded. Soon after we had passed 
the castle, we commenced ascending the mountain- 
ous ridge lying to the north. A rugged path winds 
up its almost perpendicular sides, and is scarcely 
passable for mules. 1 thought I should have sunk 
under the fatigue, being obliged to alight, though 
scarcely able to walk from exhaustion, not having 
tasted food since the morning. At the end of an 
hour's difficult ascent, we reached a fine spring with 
a vaulted covering to it, called Ayn-el-Khowedj. 
Here we halted to refresh, and smoke, a pleasure 
almost as great as the repast itself to the eastern 
traveller, when fatigued. Resuming our journey; 
we wandered over barren hills and along dark and 
gloomy glens, without a single habitation meeting 
the eye, or a living creature of whoin to inquire the 
road. Several times, after rending the air with our 
united shoutings, in the hope of attracting attention 
— the valleys alone replied, as if in mockery of our 
woes — we halted, and sat down in despair. No- 
thing could equal the distress of poor Ibrahim, who 
cried bitterly, being quite persuaded that we were 
to be robbed, and that he was to return home to 
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his master without the horses that had been con- 
fided to his care. There were^ indeed, grounds for 
alarm . At the end of two hours and a half, guided by 
some lights seen in the distance, we reached 
Amyoun, the chief place in the dislrict of El Koura, 
and the residence of the governor of the province. 
Nevertheless, it was with much difficulty we could 
obtain a night's lodging ; and it was only after re- 
maining out in the cold night air for some time, 
that 1 was allowed to enter an unoccupied bouse, 
without an article of furniture in it. I attributed this 
apparent inhospitality to my being accompanied by 
aMaronite, the inhabitants being chiefly Greek schis* 
matics. As soon as a fire was lit, and 1 had taken 
a cup of coffee, I sent the guide out to buy some 
provisions. At the end of an hour he returned with 
half a dozen eggs, some butter, a little coarse bread, 
and a basin of milk. At any other moment, 1 should 
perhaps, have bewailed my fate, after a hard day's 
journey ; but in the present case, I was not disposed 

to be difficult, or to quarrel with the people for their 
unkindness. They crowded into the room, and 
sat down before me without being invited ; nor did 

they scruple to ask me for toba«co, a species of in« 

D. 5 
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trusion I put an end to, when the sapper was over, 
by turning them out, and bolting the door within. 

Oct. 19. — I left mj uncomfortable quarters at an 
early hour. — Half an hour from Amyoun to the 
south-east is the Tillage of Beshiza. The valley in 
which it stands is watered by one of those treach- 
erous mountain torrents, apparently most innocent 
in summer, but which in winter, and in the rainy sea- 
son, swelling, and exceeding their boundaries, carry 
mischief and destruction all around. The ruins of 
several mills stand evidences of its guilt. It is called 
Nahr Aszfour. Qose to this village, but detached 
from any other building, is a ruined temple, called 
by the natives K^yset-el-Awamyd^ ^* the Church of 
the Columns.'' In form it is nearly quadrangular, 
being ten paces long within the walls, by eight in 
breadth. The roof has fallen in, as also the eastern 
wall. The other three are still standing, though 
that to the south has been thrown out of its perpen- 
dicular, from which we may conclude that the whole 
building had been at some period violently shaken 
by an earthquake. The northern walls have tw« 
curves, about twelve feet in depth, vaulted like 
niches as high as the roof. The portico consisted of 
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four Ionic coLumns, about eighteen feet high, each 
of a^ngle stone ; three are still standing. Opposite 
to each column is a corresponding pilaster in the 
wall of the temple. The door and its soffit, formed 
of a single stone, are ornamented with very rich 
sculptures. In the midst of the building stands a 
large and venerable oak, whose branches oversha- 
dow the temple and supply the place of the roof, 
rendering the ruin a highly picturesque object. As 
this was the first Grecian monument that I had seen 
since I quitted Greece, I looked upon it with pecu- 
liar interest, andremained a long while in its vicinity. 
From hence we turned into the mountains to the 
north-east, which are a lower range of Libanus, 
and in half an hour reached the ruins of an ancient 
town, known to the natives by the appellation of 
Naous, probably a corruption of the Greek word 
ftut, signifying temple, there being still the re- 
mains of two edifices answering to this description. 
The larger one stood in an area, sixty paces in 
length by fifty in breadth, surrounded by a wall 
built with large blocks of well-cut stone. The en- 
trance to this area was by a gate still entire, con- 
sisting of two upright posts, and a soffit, each 
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formed of a single stone. The temple stood upon 
an elevated platform in the centre of the area, ll 
is now a mere heap of ruins; columns, capitals, 
and freizes, lying in confused masses one upon the 
other. From the fragments it appears to hare been 
of the Corinthian order, though not of the best 
period of the art. The outer temple, which is of 
much smaller dimensions, stands at about one 
hundred and fifty yards distance to the east. It is 
an oblong building, constructed of large square 
stones, and had a portico of columns with a flight 
of steps leading up to it. The site of these ruius 
commands a beautiful yiiew over the Koura down 
to the sea. Tripoli bears north. The nearest ha- 
bitable spot is Deir Demitry, a convent dedicated to 
St. Demetrius, one of the highly venerated saints of 
the Greek calendar, situated on the declivity be- 
low, at the eastern extremity of the plain. We 
found here only two solitary monks, apparently in 
great poverty, but who, nevertheless, offered to 
•hare with us their modest breakfast, consisting of 
fried eggs, bread, and yaghourt. I left the convent 
about noon, and proceeding along the side of the 
mountain, we shortly arrived at a eonsiderable vil- 
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lage calfed Kesbea. In twenty minuter we passed 
another convent, called Hantoura. Descending into 
the plain we shortly came to Keffer Akka, and 
stretching along the base of the mountain, in one 
hour from Keffer Akka, we entered some extensive 
olive plantations, occupying the space lying between 
the Djebel Kella, to the south, and the river Kadisha. 
1 observed the same care an<Vattention bestowed 
upon this plant here, as in Corfu, and other civilized 
places ; the ground being ploughed up between the 
trees to retain the moisture, whilst the earth is 
heaped up round the stems, to prevent the sun from 
hurting the roots. The district on the opposite 
side of the deep ravine, through which flows the 
Kadisha, is called the Zawye. It is equally rich in 
oil and grain. The inhabitants are almost all Maron- 
ites. After passing through the village of Beserma, 
in three hours we arrived at Deir Keiftein, so called 
from a small Greek convent in its vicinity. In the 
enclosed cemetery, attached to it, we noticed 
amongst several tombs erected to Europeans who 
had died on this coast, one more handsome than the 
rest, being of marble, and bearing sculptures, and a 
long inscription in English, (with a Latin translation 
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on the other side) recording the Tirtues of one 
John Carew, a native of Wales, who for fifty years 
was British Consul at Tripoli. He died in the year 
1747, The road from hence to Tripoli lies through 
a continuation of the wood of olive-trees just de- 
scribed. They occupy the lowest declivity of Liba- 
nus. In one hour and a half more we reached the 
castle, which overhangs the city to the south. 
The view that meets the traveller's eye at this point, 
on arriving from the interior, is truly beautiful. It 
extends over a verdant plain of a triangular form, 
having for its vertex a flat promontory towards the 
sea. At its base is the neat and compact town of 
Tripoli, extending itself for nearly a mile in a north 
and southerly direction, at the foot of the rocky 
height, on which we are standing. A green belt, ' 
formed by orange and mulberry plantations, sur- 
rounds the town on three of its sides, extending a 
great way into the plain The city itself is not with- 
out its share of verdure. A vast number of dark 
green cypresses are seen shooting up aloft from 
amidst the courts and gardens attached to almost 
every house; and a refreshing relief is thereby 
given to the otherwise monotonous aspect of a 
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town, constructed almost entirely of the same ma* 
terial, — here it is a stone of a darkish colouf^ 
approaching to gray. In front, a chain of insulated 
lowers borders the coast ; and to the southward of 
« th^se lies the port of Tripoli. In a NJV.E. direction 
from the harbour extends a line of small islands, the 
fiEirthest of which is about ten miles distant front the 
main land. To the north, and at our feet, is the deep 
vaSey of Kadisha, luxuriant in vegetation, and rich 
in scenery of the most fricturesque description. 
It is altogether one [of the most agreeable pano- 
rawk views in Syria, as it is also one of the more 
favourite places of resort with the iahabitanis of 
Tripoli, on their respective Sabbath and feast days. 
The castle is an old Saracen building, and is sup- 
posed to date as far back as the time of the Cru- 
sades. We did not attempt to enter it. Turkish 
soldiers are the m6st detestable portion of its popu- 
lation, and should always be avoided if possible. 
Descending the hill, in ten minutes we entered Tri- 
poli, and proceeded to the house of Mr. Katziflis, 
the British Agent, to whom we had brought letters 
of introduction from Mr. Barker, of Alexandria. 
Mr. Katziflis and his brother ^re of Greek extrac- 
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lion, the eldest has just succeeded his father in 
his consular fanctions. The attentious and hospi- 
tality of this family to travellers are too well 
known^ to need comment here, but few are aware 
that he receives no salary from our government, 
being only an agent appointed by the Consul- 
General residing at Constantinople. Nevertheless, 
such situations are eagerly sought after by the na- 
tive merchants of the Levant, from the immunities 
and privileges they carry with them. The French 
government has a regular consul residing here^ M. 
Guys, an able anti({uary, and like his brother, Henri, 
at Beirout, very liberal in his communications to 
strangers. 



CHAPTER XVUI. 

Tripoli— The Kadisha, or Holy Riyer— El Myna, or Port of 
Tripoli— Tomb of Sheik -el - Bedawy — Route along the 
coast to Latakia described — The Anzeyrys — ^Their Religion 
— Setont for Baalbec — SgartI— Ascent of Mount Libanns— 
Arab Encampmenl — Ehden — Convent of Kasheya — Kano- 
bin, the residence of the Maronite Patriarch — Valley of 
Kanobin— Bshirrai, the highest inhabited part of Libanns. 

Tbipou^ Oct. 20. — ^The word Tripoli (three cities), 
is supposed to be derived from three several colo- 
nies,* which established themselves on this promon- 
tory, in three adjacent places, and not in one city ; 
but, sobsequently extending themselves by their 
suburbs, so as almost to join one another, their ori- 
ginal names became confounded in that, by which 
the extant city is still known, with some little 

* From Tyre, Sidon, and Aradas. 
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corruption, being called by tbe natives Tar^bolos.* 
The present citj is built at the foot of the lowest 
hills of Libanus, about half an hour's distance from 
the sea shore. The river Kadisha (Holy), otherwise 
called Nahr Abou Ali, flows through it, dividing 
the town into two unequal parts, of which that to 
the south is the more considerable. It is enclosed 
by walls of no great height or strength. Outside 
these walls, and for some distance into the plain, 
are extensive gardens, planted with orange, lemon, 
and mulberry trees. No sooner has the traveller 
entered the gates than he is struck with the neatness 
and elegance which is every where apparent, com- 
pared with the other towns on this coast. The 
houses are all built of stone of a grayish colour, and 
well*constructed both within and without. They 
are mostly flat roofed. It is here that the inhal^- 
ants, but more particularly the women, retire to in 
the evening, to enjoy the breezes from the sea,f 

* It J9 called Taraboles-es-Scham, or Eastern Tripoli, to 
distinguish it horn Tripoli in Barbary, which is called Tar- 
abolos-el-Gharb, or Western Tripoli. 

f The wind that prevails on this coast is the westerly, 
called by the ancient Greeks Ztfufof — Zepbynis. 
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of which nearly every terrace commands a view. 
There is no public building deserving of particntar 
notice. The bazaars are extensive and well sup* 
plied with merchandize^ both foreign and native. 
Amongst the former we noticed a good deal of hard- 
ware, principally English, a branch of trade in these 
parts, which, if well conducted, seldom fails to en- 
rich the merciiant who embarks in it. The princi- 
pal article of export is silk, produced in the neigh- 
bouring mountains. It is of a coarse inferior qua* 
Uty, and is either sent away in the raw state, or 
made up into handkerchiefs and shawls for the Hog- 
grebyns of the coast of Barbary, who come here to 
fetch it, and give colonial produce, which they pro* 
cure at Uaita^ in exchange. The other articles of 
export are sponges, which are found in the adjacent 
waters in great quantities; galls, from the Anzeyry 
mountains; yellow wax of a very fine quality from 
Libanus; dyer's madder from Homs and Hamah, 
and a little tobacco. The latter is sent to Egypt, 
wh^e it is much prized. Large piles of soap are 
exposed on every side for sale, and even in shops 
where the article, elsewhere, would not be sought 
for; but no doubt the venders have a commission on 
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what they can dispose of. There is a large khan 
here, where it is manufactured for exportation. It 
is chiefly sent to the coast of Karamania and Anato- 
lia^ as well as the alkali, which is used in its manu- 
facture. The latter is brought from the eastern de- 
sert. There are several mosques here, said to have 
been formerly churches, and it would appear from 
the Gothic arcades which cover the modem bazaars, 
that they also formed parts of monasteries and nun- 
neries. Amongst the many relics in this town of the 
times of the Crusades, I observed crosses carved in 
relief over the doorsof houses, and, in some places, 
chalices. The river Kadisha, in its passage through 
the town, furnishes conduits of water, not only to 
the streets, but to almost every private dwelling ; 
few houses being without a fountain in the court- 
yard, and not unfrequently in the sitting or re- 
ceiving room. It also supplies water to the baths, 
which are numerous here (as in all places where a 
Mussulman population predominates), and of a supe- 
rior kind. It well merits therefore the appellation 
of " Holy," contributing, as it does so materially, to 
the health, cleanliness, and agreeableness of the city. 
The population of Tripoli amounts to about 17/)00 
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souls of whom 3,000 only are ChristiaBS, (Greek* 
Catholics). The Turks are represented to be very 
fanatical. They are goyemed by a mutzellim de- 
pendant upon the Pasha of Acre. 

Oct. SI. — At the gate which leads to the *^ Ma- 
rina,'' there are always boys in attendance, with 
donkies ready saddled, to transport passengers 
across the plain. In less than half an hour we 
reached £1 Myna, the name giyen to the port of 
Tripoli, where vessels discharge and receive their 
cargoes. It occupies the exU'eme angle of the pro- 
montory on the north side. The harbour is formed 
by a Une of low rocks, stretching from the point of 
the Myna into the sea, towards the north. The 
road does not afford very good anchorage, the 
bottom being composed of rocks, which rub and 
wear the ships' cables. The inhabitants of the 
port, which is a small town by itself, are chiefly 
Greek sailors, or shipwrights. From the walls and 
foundations of houses lying above it, it is evident 
that it occupies the site of a more ancient town, 
perhaps one of the three places from whence the 
city receives its name. The neighbouring coast is 
said to abound with excellent shell and sea fish. 
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particularly in the winter months, when they ap* 
proach the shore for shelter. In the summer, when 
they retire into deep water, the natire fishermen 
are too indolent to go far out to sea for the purpose 
of taking them. There is therefore a scarcity, ex- 
cept when a Greek fast stimulatestheiractivity. The 
Turks are not partial to fish, and yet their mode of 
dresfiittg it is particularly agreeable. The air of the 
Mynais moist, but nevertheless, more salubrious than 
that of Tripoli, for the reasons already assagned. 
From El Myna to the mouth of the Kadisha, there is 
a chain of six square insulated towers, at about ten 
minutes walk from each otiier, seemingly intended 
for the defence of the harbour. They stand imme- 
diately on the sea, and appear to be of Saracenic 
workmanship. To each of these towers the natives 
have given a name. A vast number of columns of 
gray granite, about fifteen inches in diameter, lie 
around the towers, and in the sea. The Kadisiha 
is liot navigable even to boats, nor is it fordable at 
this part. We crossed it higher up, over a viaduct 
built upon arches, and serving as a bridge. The 
water rises at the foot of Lebanon, about eight 
miles distant ; and is conveyed along the sides of 
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the hills by a channel to the north of the river; 
till it comes within a mile and a half of the city, 
when it crosses the valley and river on an aqueduct 
of four arches, one hundred and thirty paces long, 
and seven or eight feet broad. The latter is called 
Kontaret-eNBrins, a word seeming to imply a 
Frank origin, perhaps in allusion to its founder* 
We continued our promenade for about half an 
hour, over the road leading northward to Latakia, 
in order to visit the tomb of Sheikh-el-Bedawy, 
or rather the Spring, to which it gives its name* 
The latter is enclosed by a wall, and contains a great 
quantity offish of the trout species, which are held 
sacred by the Turks of Tripoti, and ate fed daily by 
the guardian of the tomb. They seem so accustomed 
to land treatment, that the moment a stranger ap- 
proaches the margin, they flock in shoals towards 
him, and almost leap out of the water to seize the 
bread that is tendered to them. No person dares 
kill any of them. The spring is two miles north of 
Tripoli. Here a spacious plain, open to the sea on 
the west, extends north as far as Tortosa, being 
bounded on the east by the Anzeyry mountains. 
The latter chain, a lower branch of the Libanus, is 
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le» known than most parts of this celebrated moun- 
tain, beinginhabited by a lawless tribe that have never 
been brought into actual subjection by any of the 
Pashas, so that the government has been obliged to 
content itself with a tribute, the levying of which is 
intrusted to some native chief, who farms it by the 
year. Concerning the origin of this people there is 
a great diversity of opinion amongst writers, and an 
equal mystery hangs over their religion, if they 
have any ; but even this is doubtful.^ Like the 
Druses, they may possibly be a Mahomedan sect, 
and, like all those who secede from a mother church, 
they have become again subdivided, till they know 
not what they are themselves. Burckhardt mentions 
this supposed subdivision of the Anzeyrys into sects, 
calling them Kelbye, Shamsye, and Mokladjye; 
but adds, ^^ nothing is known of them except the 
names." The principal reason of this protracted 
obscurity is, that, like the Druses, few individuals 
among them become acq[uainted with the most im- 
portant and sacred tenets of their faith, gene- 
rally contenting themselves with the observance of 

* See Appendii, No. li. 
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some external practices, whilst the esoteric interpret 
tation of the arcana is possessed by the select few. 
To return from this digression, the plain 1 was 
speaking of ahove is called Djumi, i. e., " the plain," 
by way of eminence. It is rendered fertile hj a 
vast number of rivers which traverse it in their way 
from the mountains to the sea. These were for* 
merly crossed by fine stone bridges, (most of which 
are now in ruins), and it is a matter of danger 
to ford them in the rainy season. The first river, 
proceeding from hence northwards, is the Nahr-el- 
Bered, or " Cold River," about three hours from 
Tripoli : near to it is a khan for travellers. Two 
hours beyond Nahr-el-Bered is the JVahrAkkar^ 
three quarters of an hour farther, the traveller 
comes to a third stream, called Nahr Abrosh or 
" Leper's River ;" and about half an hour beyond 
this, the Nahr-el-Kebir the "Great River," sup- 
posed to be the ancient Eleutherus. Having crossed 
the Nahr-el-Kebir, in another hour he reaches Ayn- 
el-Hye, the " Serpent Fountain ;" around which are 
considerable traces of foundations and ruins, with 
sepulchres, denoting some ancient site, possibly the 
Enydra of Strabo. A little frirther on, and about 
^' 6 
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a league from the shore^ is the island of Ruad^ sup* 
posed to be the Anrad, Arpad, or Arphad of Scrip- 
ture, — ^the Aradus of the Greeks and Romans, once 
a powerful maritime republic. It is only partially 
inhabited. On the eastern side of the island, facing 
ihe main land, a situation aflfording a shelter in bad 
weather, are the remains of ancient piers running 
into the sea. This no doubt was the principal port. 
In an hour beyond Ayn-el-Hye, after crossing the 
bed of a considerable torrent, the traveller reaches 
Tortosa, called by the natives Tartous, the ancient 
Orthosia, situated on the sea shore, having a spa- 
cious plain extending round about it on its other 
sides. It was formerly a place of great strength, 
and there are still some interesting remains of better 
times. Quitting Tortosa, in an hour and a half is 
the Nahr Hussein. Four hours and a half beyond 
this is an ancient site called Baneas, supposed to be 
the Balanea of Strabo, and the Valania of the middle 
ages. From hence it is four good hours to Jebilee. 
From Tortosa to the latter place, the tract exhibits 
ruins of castles and ancient sites. Jebilee, the an-* 
cient Gebala, stands close to the sea, surrounded by 
avast and fruitful plain, producing chiefly cotton and 
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tabacco. The most considerable antiquity of the 
place is the remains of a fine Roman theatre. It is 
five hours from Jebilee to Latakia. The whole 
tract from hence to the latter place, to judge from 
the ruins of castles and ancient sites^ which are met 
with, particularly in the interval between Tortosa 
and Jubilee, was formerly thickly inhabited. It is 
now neairly deserted, and only partially cultivated, 
the cultivators being chiefly the Anzeyrys, who in- 
habit the mountains. — Having brought some provi- 
sions in my wallet, instead of returning into the city 
to dine, I sat down by the side of the fountain, and 
shared my simple fare with the guardian of the tomb. 
1 had some wine also in a flask, but abstained from 
drinking it in his presence, for fear of giving him 
offence. In the evening I returned to Tripoli. 

Oct. 22. — After breakfasting with M. Guys, the 
French consul, who, witk M. Katziflis, shares the 
pleasure of entertaining all gentlemen traveller?, 
without distinction of nation, I set out for Damascus, 
intending to take the route over the summits of 
Libanus, and the plain of Baalbec. * I was accom- 

* From Tripoli there are three roads to Baalhee, which tra- 
Terse the re^on of Libanus. One passes to the north of the 
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panied by my Maroniie guide, and a servant of the 
same creed. The muleteer and his aid were Mus- 
sulmen. The price of hire of the mules, the names 
of places I was desirous of visiting, and the time to 
be employed on the road, were sdl agreed upon in 
presence of M. Katziflis, and committed to writing. 
It was further stipulated, that the money should be 
deposited in the hands of the latter, and only to be 
paid upon a letter from me, announcing my safe- 
arrival at the place of destination, and my entire 
satisfaction of the conduct of the muleteers, whilst 
on the road.* On quitting Tripoli, instead of passing 
by the road we came, I ascended the Wady Kadi- 
sha, or valley of the river of this name. On the 
northern side, just where the rivers enter the town, 
upon the summit of a hill stands the tomb of Abou 
Naszer. Opposite to it, on the south side, stands 
the citadel or castle already noticed. On the same 
side of the river, a little higher up, is the cele- 
brated Convent of Dervishes, standing in one of the 

mountain. The shortest, which is directly to the east of Tri- 
poli, is by way of Kanobin and the cedars, oyer the summit 
of the mountain. The third crosses it from DJebail. 

* Sec Appendix, No. 12. 
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most agreeable and picturesque situations that can 
pOssibly he imagined, and embosomed amongst trees. 
At the end of an agreeable ride cf two hours and 
a half along the valley, I arrived at the village of 
Sgarti, romantically situated at the foot of Libanus. 
At the approach of winter, when the snows, rains, 
and blasts on the heights, rendec the sojourn of the 
mountain cheerless and forlorn, the more wealthy 
inhabitants of the upper country descend with their 
families into the plain, and Sgarti is the village of 
their predilection until the return of spring. Soon 
after quitting it, we commenced ascending the upper 
range of Libanus. The road which conducted us up 
Us precipitous sides, was rugged in the extreme, be- 
ing over a rocky bed, and the ascent in consequence 
was harrassing and fatigiung to both man and beast. 
H bad become quite dark, and we were on the 
point of losing our way, when we perceived some 
Arab tents at no great distance from the road. The 
latter were of the colour of the soil, and but for the 
fires they were lighting, we should not, perhaps, 
have noticed them. We attempted to approach, 
but their dogs* were upon the alert, and set up bark^ 
iog at a great rate, whilst they kept us at a distance 
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with distended jaws. But for the costume, they put 
me much in mind of the gipsies I had seen in my own 
country. Burckhardt, in speaking of a tribe called 
El Haib, known in these parts, says they have no 
fixed habitations, are tributary to the Turkish Go- 
vernors, and at peace with the country people, but 
have the character of a great propensity to thiev- 
ing. They winter, he adds, when the pasture on 
the mountain fails, qn the coast about Djebail, Tri- 
poli, andpTortosa. These were probably some of 
the same tribe. It was two hours after dark^ when 
we arrived at Ehden. The road is almost one con- 
stant ascent. The Sheikh Boutros (Peter), a Chris- 
tian, and to whose family the village belongs, w«s 
on the point of retiring to rest when we arrived. 
Nevertheless, he received us with a cordiality 
and sincerity that was as flattering as it was agree- 
able. A fresh supply of faggots was thrown upon 
the dying eq^bers, and a supper, such as could 
be prepared at so short a notice, was quickly laid 
before us. It consisted of pilaf with butter, but no 
meat, yagbourt and some wine of the mountain* 
With such fare, and his amiable society, I soon for- 
got the fatigues of the journey. 
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Ehden, Oct. 23. — It is difficult to imagiae a more 
delightful iummer retreat than that of Ehden. The 
amateurs of shade, fine air, and delicious water^ 
(advantages which can be only sufficiently appre* 
ciated by a visit to these countries) could not have 
selected a more favourable spot throughout the 
whole range of Libanus. Here are some of the 
largest walnut-trees I have ever seen; they seem to 
thrive particularly in this mountainous region. The 
more wealthy inhabitants of Tripoli and the plain, 
usually spend the hot summer months at Ehden. 
The air is so genial, that in cases of intermittent 
fever, cures have been known to take place upon 
the mere removal from the town to the mountain; 
whereas, by remaining below, they are often pro- 
tracted for months, defying ail the powers of medi- 
cine. From an elevation, about ten minutes to tho 
west, there is a delicious prospect down to Tripoli 
and the Mediterranean. Close by is a Greek chapel. 
During the whole of this day, visitors have been 
pouring in from far and near, to pay the mirt or 
taxes, for which the Sheikh is accountable to the 
local government. On such an occasion, they are 
allowed to eat and drink' to their hearts' content^ 
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and at the public expense. It did mine good, to see 
these happy mountaineers enjoying themselves. I 
had so long been accustomed to scenes of oppres- 
sion, and despotism exercised in the name of reli- 
gion, that 1 could hardly fancy myself any longer in 
the Turkish dominions, when I saw men talking 
without reserve, laughing without restraint, and 
embracing one another as members of a common 
family. 

Oct. 23. — ^Travellers in visiting the Cedars usually 
ascend from Ehden direct. The distance is incon* 
siderable, being little more than five miles, allowing 
for the winding of the road, which is very rugged, 
and passes over hill and dale. It being my inten- 
tion to visit the convents of Kashheya and Kano- 
bia, which He in the neighbourhood, I took a 
more circuitous route. At noon I took leave of the 
Sheikh and his &mily, much gratified with the re- 
ception I had met with. Although I had been the 
bearer of a letter of introduction from an inhabit* 
ant of Tripoli, it was soon apparent to me, that the 
kind welcome which greeted my arrival, and sub- 
sequent treatment, arose as much from his inter- 
course with Europeans, as from respect for the par- 
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ty who recommended me to his attention. At a 
short distance to the north of Ehden, are the 
sources of the Ahou Ali. The waters gush out of 
the earth with great force, and fall down in cascades 
into the wadj of this name, which is a collateral 
branch of the valley of Kadisha, opening to the 
south. Taking the road which runs between the 
two vallies, in three hours I arrived at the brink of 
the ravine, in the hollow of which lies the Maronite 
Convent of St. Anthony, otherwise called Kashheya. 
Nothing can be more romantic than the position 
which these holy anchorites have chosen for their 
retreat from the busy world. It stands on a narrow 
slip of laud, at the foot of a precipitous height, rocky 
in the extreme, at the same time covered with the 
richest vegetation. A mountain torrent, bounding 
from rock to rock, passes rapidly before it, and 
seems, from the violence of its course, and its loudly 
echoed murmurs, to interdict approach to the 
curious stranger. The advanced hour of the day, 
and the apparent difficulty of access, made me 
hesitate whether I should be satisfied with exter- 
nal appearances, or verify the reports of travellers, 
by personal experience. The latter finally prevailed. 
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According! J9 leaving my horse at the edge of the ra- 
vine to wait my return, I descended alone by a cir- 
cuitous path, into the romantic valley of Abou Ali, 
so called from the torrent which intersects it. I 
found the convent gates open, and therefore entered, 
but did not meet with a soul to whom to address 
myself. After wandering for some minutes along 
its dark passages, 1 was about to retire from its 
solitary abode, when I was attracted by the sound 
of human voices to what turned out to be the 
Church. Here 1 found the whole community, to 
the number of twenty or thirty, assembled for even- 
ing prayer. The service concluded, 1 introduced 
myself to one of the monks, who obligingly con- 
ducted me over the establishment. There is not 
much to be seen here. The whole claim of the place, 
as far as the eye is concerned, lies in its locality ; 
but however picturesque it may be when seen from 
afar, when closely examined it is wretched in the 
extreme, being partly built and partly excavated in 
the rock. The church, for instance, is nothing 
more than an enlarged grot, perhaps the original 
habitation of some celebrated anchorite. The cells 
of the monks are small, and so damp, that but for 
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some legend whicli seems to be attacked to the 
place, it seems wondrous how human creatures 
could ever have taken up their abode in so un* 
healthy a situation. 1 was shewn a printing press 
with Syriac characters. It was interesting on ac- 
count of its rarity in these barbarous countries, but it 
was in a sad neglected state, audit grieved me to find 
that those who superintended it, were not the persons 
likely to draw from it, all the advantages of which 
it was susceptible. They were no doubt actuated 
by the best of motives, in obeying what they sup- 
posed to be the mandates of their yocation, but 
it required no extraordinary degree of perception 
to be convinced, that they themselves were drawn 
firom a chss of society, very little above those whom 
they were called spiritually to superintend. The 
Syriac language is known and spoken by many Ma- 
ronites ; and in this district the greater part of them 
write Arabic in the Syriac characters. On the left 
hand, on the approach to the convent, is a large 
natural grotto, extending a great way underground. 
1 entered a few paces, when my ears were painfully 
struck with the cries of persons, issuing from the 
further extremity, apparently in distress; upon 
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inquiry, 1 learned that this was the grotto ia which 
mad persons are confined until cured. But what 
was the remedy resorted to? Scanty allowance of 
food and severe discipline ! I haye heard it some- 
where affirmed that apostates, whom they regard 
here as madmen, are suhject to similar treatment. 
It is well that missionaries should be aware of this 
result of their benevolent intentions. The monks, 
when not engaged in their devotions, are severally 
employed either in cultivating the laud belonging 
to the convent, or in supplying the few articles which 
their simple mode uf life requires, and which theis 
removal from any town prevents their purchasing. 
When they die, they are interred in their habits, in 
a vault above ground. The day must be short with 
the inhabitants of Kashhey a, for none but a meridian 
sun ever descends into its dark recesses. On ar- 
riving at the place I had left my horse, in the plain 
above, 1. found time nearly an hour earlier than 1 ex- 
pected. I now directed my course to Kanobin, where 
1 intended to pass the night. It was already dark by 
the time we arrived at the edge of the deep valley, 
in which.it is situated. Nevertheless, its position was 
pointed out to us, by a light Ihat appeared at one 
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of the windows of die convent. Here we com- 
menced descending by a precipitous pathway, scarce- 
ly practicable for mules, but more particularly when 
carrying a heavy burden, such as we were troubled 
with. Accordingly I alighted, and attempted to 
lead mine by the bridle, but he followed with re- 
luctance, plainly perceiving that I was a bad con- 
ductor. Oftentimes, deceived by the lights, 1 quitted 
the regular path, thinking to take a more direct course, 
but 1 was as often obliged to return. Had they been 
extinguished during our descent, we should cer- 
tainly have lost ourselves, at least for the night. 
After an hour's fatiguing descent, 1 arrived at the 
convent gates. They were shut, but through the 
influence of my Maronite companion, notwithstand- 
ing the lateness of the hour, they were speedily 
opened to us. Through his mediation also, I was 
supplied with a hasty supper, and provided with a 
comfortable bed in one of the cells. My win- 
dow looked out upon the romantic valley of Ka- 
nobin.. The valley of Kanobin, in its general out- 
line, resembles no other vale I have ever seeji. Its 
details are common to all mountainous districts ; its 
rocky precipitous sides being abundantly clothed 
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with TegetalioD, and its concave parts fiirroiired 
by winter torrents* But it possesses ckarnns wUch 
no other valley possesses in the same degree, 
arising principally from its extreme seclusion. U 
was at first illumined only by the partial Ughl 
afforded by the stars^ but subsequently^ when I 
arose from my couch, from an unaccountable rest- 
lessness, the scene which presented itself to my view 
was picturesque and impressive beyond the powers 
of description* The mo<m had risen in the interval, 
though not yet seen, and a doubtful light was thrown 
into the deep and abrupt fissure below. No other 
habitation but our own caught my eye in its whole 
oKlent* The sight was at once melauQholy 9Mi 
pleasing, the effect of which, and that of the mur- 
murs of the Kadisha coming softly up to my ear, was 
to dispose me to a long and deep reverie ; from 
which I was only at intervals awoke, by the melo- 
dious notes of the solitary nightingale, and by the 
occasional tolling of the convent bell. 

Katiobin, Oct. 2i. — This morning I paid my re- 
spects to the Maronite Patriarch, whose summer 
residence is here. At this moment his Eminence is 
preparing to return for the winter to the great con-» 
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yent of Bekerke, on the coast of the Kesrouan. He 
is a middle-aged, good-looking man, of affable man- 
ners and genteel deportment, without pride. I ac- 
companied him to the church to mass, a structure 
of a mean appearance, being mostly excavated out 
of the rock, against which it is built. The whole 
fabric is supported by a high. wall built against the 
mountain. It was, perhaps, originally a cave or 
grot, the dwelling of some celebrated recluse^ at 
the period such places were inhabited by men. On 
the side walls are hung portraits, badly executed, 
of some of the Patriarch's predecessors, who are all 
buried here; and from the ceiling are suspended 
small cotton bags containing coocoons, with the 
names of the owners attached to them. For what 
purpose they are here I cannot tell, thoijgh conjec- 
ture would lead one to suppose, that the ignorant 
peasants of the neighbourhood, intended thereby, 
to implore the influence of the presiding saint, for a 
plenteous crop of silk. I understand the convent 
once possessed a considerable library, but not a ves- 
tige of it now remains. A fine spring of water issues 
from under a rock within the court-yard. After 
breakfast, during which, I learnt some interesting 
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particulars concerning the Maronite population,^ t 
descended to the river, which flows thi^ough the val- 
ley below the convent. Viewed from this spot, it 
appears suspended as it were in the air, — it standi^ 
at two-thirds of the way down the hill, — with 
huge rocks hanging over it, and threatening it 
with destruction. The valley is the most retired 
that can be imagined, and one would suppose per- 
fectly free from hostile incursions. Nevertheless, 
the vexations and insults to which its inhabitants 
are occasionally exposed from the Metaweli, in- 
duced the monks for many years, to abandon this 
residence altogether. 

As there is only one approach to Kanobin, so 
there is only one way of retiring from it, which is 
that by which we came. At the end of three-quar^ 
ters of an hour's fatiguing ascent, we regained the 
upper plain, which we had crossed the preceding 
day, and came out upon some fields planted with 
dhourra (Indian corn), it being too cold a soil to 
grow wheat. The road to Bshirrai, which lies along 
a gentle acclivity, bears the marks of devastation 
committed by the melting of the snows at the be- 

* See Appendix, No. 13. 
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gmnuig of the sammer. To our right,' the \iew^ 
down into the yaUey from which we had jmt 
emerged, was extremely beautifuL Had I been- 
master of my own time, I should willingly have tar** 
lied here some days, to ramble about its intricate 
recesses; but my Mussulman guide, Mustapha, took 
no interest in a. scene, which, at every step, re- 
minded him of the ascendancy of those whom he * 
was accustomed to hate and despise, and so hur^ 
riedmeon. After two hours' agreeable : ride,' gra-^ 
dttdly, but imperceptibly, ascending the mountain, 
we reached the Tillage of Bdiirrai, consisting of 
about one hundred houses, built on th^ edge of a 
rocky desoent, and inhabited by Maronite families^ 
occupied in the silk and dyeing trades, and some 
few in agricultural pursuits, for we observed both 
tobacco and cotton growing in the neighbourhood. 
It was an interesting sight to see this little colony of 
Christians, thus actively and industriously engaged, 
at this elevated region, the highest inhabited part 
of libanus; whilst the Turks, the inert masters 
of the plain, where nature had put almost every 
thing within their reach, were scarcely able to draw 
out an existence. Equally grateful to my Christian 

7 
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etM was th« toUiiig of Uie chifsl bells (there am no 
less thin fiTe or six, even in this small hamlet) call* 
log the inSiabitants to vespers ; a summons I mjsetf 
was on the point of obeijing, when I was informed 
fliat at a qoarter of an hour north of the Tillage, I 
should find a convent called Deir Serids, after SI* 
Sergins, to whomit is dedicated. Thither 1 directed 
■iy steps, and was cordially received at the door 
by the only inmate of the establishment, a Pied* 
■Mmtese monk of the CarmeHte Order* He con- 
ducted me to a grassy bank, at the foot of a mag* 
nifieent walnut tree, from which there is a com- 
molding view over the vaHey of KadKsha, down to 
flie pUdn of Tripoli to the south. Here we supped 
and passed the night. 
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The Cedars of Lel^aaon^-Their nvsiber «94 •pp^ftm^e^ 
Ascent to the SaininU of Libanas— Exteosiire Prospect— 
Ketrospectiye View — Contrasted Scenery on its Eastern side 
— The TaHef of Baalbec, anciently called Colo-Syria, or 
Bellow Iberia— DesGeottoAlneCle^SoaiewitktbeMvleliet 
—Desolate Country — Deir-el-Akhmar — Crossingof the Plain 
— ^Arrival at Baalbec— Detailed Account of its magnificent 
Rnins. 

Oct . 25. — Leaving Bshirrai at sun-rise, 1 commenced 
ascending the upper range of Mount Libanus. In 
about an hour and a half, I came out upon a small 
plateau, a portion of which, to the right of the road, 
seemed to be under cultivation, though no dwelling 
was in sight. It was watered by a rivulet of excellent 
water, which I take to be the source of the Kadi- 
sha. To the left, and at about half an hour out of the 
road, which leads from Bshirrai over the mountain 
into the valley of Baalbec, stands the grove of far- 
famed Cedars; remarkable, indeed, as well for the 
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size and great age of the trees, as for their being 
the immediate descendants of those, to which there 
is such firequent allusion in Holy Writ. So insu- 
lated is the situation, that, but for my guide, I 
diould perhaps have passed them by unnoticed, 
my anxious eye being directed towards the summit 
of the '^ snow •-crowned Lebanon;" whereas, they 
stand in a hollow, as if ^^ ashamed,'' at the foot of 
the higher division of the mountain, which here 
forms a natural amphitheatre, opening to the sontti* 
Viewed from the road, they look like a clunip of 
wide-spreading oaks, the remnant of a forest that 
bad escaped the axe ; but a nearer approach^made 
me better acquainted with their individual merits. 
They j^>pear to be of several generations. Of the 
oldest there are few, perhaps not more than seven 
or eight. These " patriarchs of the vegetable world *' 
are distinguished by having four or five trunks, 
each equal to a large tree, spreading from one base, 
and growing up together, to the height of ten or 
twelve feet: higher up, they begin to spread out 
horizontally. I measured the circumference of one 
of these with the shawl which I wore round my 
waist, and the result gave nearly thirty feet. Its 
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boughs spread out for as many yards. Besides 
these, there are about forty or fifty good-*siied, weU* 
looking trees, and a great number of smaller ones, 
with some small pines amongst them. The branches 
and foliage of the smaller eedars commence near the 
ground, and have a greater quantity of fruit tb^n 
the former. The trunks of the older trees are 
covered with the names of travellers and others who 
have visited the spot^ some so far back as the seven* 
tcffenth century (1640). The bark is cut away to 
receive these inscriptions, and the tree inuch dis- 
figured in consequence ; but in many instances, 
where done whilst .the tree was younger, it has 
closed again over tbi^ incision. Upon the whole, 
I expected ta have seen finer specimens of this mar 
jestic tree than what presented themselves to my 
deep wrought £aincy. This disappointment, coupled 
with that with respect to the position they occupy, 
proved to me, once more,, the advantage of seeing 
places and things with one's own eyes ; for if some- 
times the reality fills short of the standard erected 
by an enthusiastic mind, frequently the traveller is 
more than repaid for the trouble he has taken. ! In 
nU cases^, if not a careless observer, ne returns home 
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with an accurate knowledge of fects, no small satis- 
fiiction to himself and his friends. The cedars stand 
upon an uneren gronnd, covered with rocks and 
stones, and form a small wood^ about a mile in cir* 
<;iimference. They are not found in so large a group 
in any other part of Lebanon, though young trees 
are occasionally to be met with. But the paucity 
of their numbers and their present degradation 
afford no ground for the sarcasm of the infidel ; on 
the contrary ; every thing in their actual appear-^ 
ance is calculated to substantiate the truth, aptness, 
and precision of the prophecies concerniug them. 
^ The rest of the trees of his forest shall be few, that 
a child may wtite them.** (Qironicles, x. i9.) — **Le- 
banbn ts ashamed, and hewn down. The high ones 
of stature shall be hewn down. Lebanon shall fall 
mightily.'^ (Isaiah, xxxiii., 9. 33-34). /* Upon the 
mountains, and in all the valleys his branches are 
fallen." TEzek. xxxi. 13 14.) They are called hy 
the natives Arz Leban. Whilst my guide was col-* 
lecting some branches which had been blown down 
by the wind, to make a fire in the neighbourhood 
and prepare breakfast, 1 sat under a venerable cedar, 
indulging in the agreeable associations connected 
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wifli tUui aeijptttral region^ whose iimigefl im Uwdei 
ifit]itli6«aflie8tpietar€8ofo«r ebildboed. . 

VfomHie Cedars, I retamad lo llie road wMeh 
jpaases o:rer the iiig^r snmii^ of Leblmofi, trideh 
being uousudly steep, winds ^ircttttously up its 
sides, for the oonteiHen^e of animals hden with 
heaTj hmdens. tffipatieiit to ai^ve at the stumftit, 
1 clambered op the more precipitous paft on foot, 
mid after a iaJi>orio«s ascent ef one hour, eame ottt 
lqM>fi a small plateau, notfive minutes across. F^om 
this dleifated station the tiew is truly magnifieenU 
Lookmg to the right, I fo&ow with my eye the 
harren ridge of the Upper Libanus, eict^nding for 
•laiiy miles in a south-west direction, towards the 
siea* At its base is a mass-of verdure, the clump of 
oedsers, I jwt^tsHed. The lower dinsioA of tht 
mouBlidn is a more lerel country, well wooded and 
watered, and a great part of it fit for cidtiyatioii^ 
fhe yaUeys ot Kanobin and Abouali appear at 
my foet, opening to the somdi towards the pktin of 
Tripoli, In the deep recesses of the irregulmr 
mountain foreground, I recognise the several villages 
and places I visHed in the three preceding days 
of travel. In this happy district, inhabited exdu^ 
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iif el J by a ClirUtiaii pepulation, every house . liad 
been opea to me, and every look bespoke beneyo^ 
lence ; andjn travelling, through it I feU a consckme- 
ne90 of security^ from which I was neve^ <mce difir- 
turbed. 1 shall not soon forget ye. Fare ye vrell. 

Quitting this scene with reluctance, (by this time 
thei muleteers had arrived at the summit) i advanced 
a few steps to the north-east, when another exten*- 
siye prospect presented itself, thoughtless agreeable 
in its details ai^ the impressions it was calculated 
to inspire. It lay over the great valley, which se- 
parates the Libanus from the Anti-Libanus, and 
includes the district of the Bekaa and the Bdad 
Baalfoec, which was more anciently, called CqbIo 
Syria. . The latter chain of mountains, the Antir-Li- 
banus, is called by the inhabitants of these . districts 
Djebel Es Sharke, or the ^^ eastern mountain,^ ia 
opposition to Djebel El Gharbi> ^^. the western moun- 
tain," otherwise called, Djebel El Lebftn, in which 
appellatiop is. sometimes included the whole moun- 
tainous tract from the Mediterranean to the Jordan. 
On this side, as well as on the other, the higher 
Libanus maybe distinguished, from the. lower, by 
its comparative nudity j nevertheless, vegetation 
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reaches fteariy to their summits. They resemble in 
form and appearance the Appennines, but moite 
particidarly the chain which runs north of Genoa 
and La Spezzia. The air on this spot is keen, al- 
though there is no snow yisible (torn il« It is said 
to lie in deep recesses, where the sun cannot pene- 
trate, and thawing with the heat of summer to 
afford supply of water to the rivers and fountains 
in the valleys below. 

We descended by a steep road winding down 
into the valley of Baalbec, occasionally cut up by 
streams formed of the melting snows, and in about 
an hour (md a half, arrived at the deserted village 
of Ainette. Here, as the name infers, are several 
springs, one of which, falling over a rock, forms a 
pretty cascade. They unite in a wady, which runs 
parallel with the upper mountain, as far as the Lake 
Liemoun, two hours to the west, which 1 had seen 
in my descent, and was desirous of yisiting. On 
my proposing to go thither, a scene took place be- 
tween the muleteer and myself, which I shall long 
remember. From th6 moment 1 left Bshirrai, I 
had observed that the tone and manner of Mus- 
tapha had undergone a change for the worse. 
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Here it broke cot into downright insolence. Though 
thd lake waft one of the places comprised in the 
written list* for some reason unknown to met he was 
unwilHng to go there, fai spite of bis opposition, 1 
attempted to follow the road which led to it, when 
suddenly he ran forward, and seizing the bride of 
my horse with one hand, he drew out a pistol from 
bis girdle with the other, and presented it at my 
breast, threatening, if I persisted, to discharge its 
contents. He added by way of memento, that he 
had already killed nine men in the course of his 
Hie, and diat if I offended him I should make the 
tenth. Though 1 had pistols also in my holsters, as 
lie had got the start of me, they became useless. 
i was therefore obliged to put up with the threat, 
aeiweli as listen with patience to theyiolent Ian* 
guage that followed it. At first, I was at a loss to 
account for such outrageous conduct on his part, but 
it soon became evident that he was giving way to 
long Mifled jresentment. It occurred to me that some 
words, expressive of discontent, which might have 
escaped me, whilst in the mountains (without at* 
taeMng much importance to their meaming), had 
stung his Mussulman pride. As my Christian at* 
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tendauis, my di^oman ami seF^ast, >iieape t90 to-^ 
tinvdated to interfeie^ 1 fthougbiitr ^pradentto gi^^er 
up tike poinl in dispuie, and continue my route 
direct to Baalbec* At thisr point, Afanette, begins a 
miMre level aoiintry, but still idgfatly undidated, aii4 
diyiding the upper from the lover Libanus. it il 
covered yin(h a forest of low oak trees. Here I gave 
way to reflte^ioBS of a painful nature, and wbicii 
the place and hour (night was coming on) were not 
calculated to dispeL 1 Was no longer in the domi-* 
nions of the Emk Beshir, or of any governor wh<> 
would &el disposed to redress an insult, or injury, if 
oflTeved. 1 was completely in the hands of my guides. 

At the end of three hours' sectary ride, I reached 
the village of Deir-^I-^Akhmar, and two hours after 
sun*set; but instead of a comfortable lodging which 
everywhere greeted my iarrival in the Christian 
district, I found the place almost abandoned. A 
few Aepherds had driven their flocks among the 
ruins for the night, and a little milk was all that I 
eould obtain for my supper, and a bundle of straw 
was my only bed for the night. 

Oct. 26.-- Deir-el-Akhmar is situated at the foot 
of the lower range of Libanus. 1 left it a little before 
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day-break, and crossing the plain in a north-eastern 
direction, in three hours I arrived at Baalbec,* the 
ancient Heliopolis, or ^< City of the Sun," similarly 
situated on the opposite side of the valley. The 
plain that intervenes is fertile to a degree, bat appa- 
rently uncultivated and naked of trees. There are 
no viHages within sight of the road ; and the only 
object which catches the eye in the long interval, 
is the single column noticed by Pococke and 
others, and called by the natives Hamotidiade* On 
approaching the town on this side, it is partly con- 
cealed from view by a plantation of walnut and 
other trees, the great temple alone appearing through 
the screen of foliage. At the moment of our arri- 
val, the partial but beautiful remains of the latter 
edifice were brilliantly illumined by the sun's rays, 
just rising over the mountains, in their rear (the 
Anti-Libanus), thus enabling us to form some idea 
of the splendid effect of the whole, when the city, 
and its gorgeous architectural embellishments were 
numerous, varied, and entire. On entering by the 
western gate, a sad scene of ruin and desolation 

* See Appendix, No. 14. 
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prewnted itself on every side^ a solitary house or 
two in each street alone remaining, and eren these 
tenantless, or only momentarily occupied by Arab 
shepherds and their flocks. After searchiog about 
for some time for what was once the Christian 
qoarter, I finally alighted at the house of the Arme- 
nian (Catholic) Bishop. Though high in ecclesias- 
tical dignity, the income of this prelate is small, 
being almost wholly derived from the offerings made 
him by a scanty flock still more impoyerished than 
himself. He was miserably lodged, and miserably 
attired. 1 therefore gaye directions to my Haronite 
friend, to avoid putting him to any expense on my 
account, without however, letting it appear that I 
declined his proferred hospitality. 
. As soon as 1 had dispatched a hasty meal^ accom- 
panied by an Arab boy, to serve me as a guide, I 
bent my anxious steps towards the great temple, 
and the buildings connected with it. They stand 
at the western extremity of the city, and just within 
the modern walls. Without the ancient peribolus, 
they had a ditch for defence, from which we may 
infer that they formed, at some period or other, a 



pari of the fortifications, or rather, took the place 
of a eitadel** A wall of moderate height, and 
flanked by square towers at intervals, eneompasses 
the remaining portion of the citj. The interior 
qiace, hnt more particnlarly that within the contour 
of the temple, is covered with ruins of public and 
private buildings. The chief entrance to the grand 
temple, as it originally stood, consisted of a grand 
cokmnadeof the Corinthian order, and a handsome 
flight of stone steps. This is now walled across^ 
<and flanked at its e:rtr€teiities by t#b sijtiare battle- 
mented towers, evidently the work of th6S6who 
converted the whole edifice into a place of defence, 
being partly built up with fragments of more ancient 
buildings, such as comvees, columns, pillars, and 
! other arehitectural remains. A breach in the screen 

f 

thus formed, affords at present the only means of 
ingress. It opens into an hexagonal, or octagoifal 
court, now quite in ruins, so much so, that it is 
not possible to discover the nature of the build- 

* These remarkable roins, Uie relative position of which 
are given in a hasty sketch at the end of this volume, are still 
known tA ths natives ky the appeUatioB of El Kalaat, or '* TKe 
Castle/' 
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ings which once surrounded it. It measims oue 
hundred and fortj-four fee t each way, extreme indtlu 
Trom hence we ascended into a second court of a 
quadranpolar form, and of considerable dimi^nsions. 
All round this grand court which is three hundred 
aiid forty-seyen feet long, by three hundred and 
seventeen feet wide, formerly ran arcades, some 
square of forty -three feet, others semicircular of 
diirty feet in diameter. The rooCs of these cham- 
bers, which were open in the front, and supported 
by columns, have all fallen in ; but the exterior 
walls from which they qprang still remain, and in 
sufficient preservation to give the stranger an idea of 
the immense labour that was bestowed upon their 
embellishments. A row of blind windows or nichel 
for statues extends the whole length of these walls^ 
which are ornamented with rich mouldings, an^ 
divided by pilasters. There are similar niches in 
the buttresses between. On the sunmiit of thes0 
walls, amidst the interstices of which it is composed* 
a rich profusion of wild herbs have sprung out, and 
given a picturesque effect to the whole. I have 
not heard what was the original destination of these 
chambers , but if I might hazard an opinion, I should 
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Mj, they were perhaps appropriated to academies 
and lodgings for the priests. The ground in the cen- 
tre of the court is somewhat more eleyated than the 
rest) and a foundation wall, forming nearij a square, 
and running parallel with the exterior wall, is still 
apparent ; but whether any temple formerly occu- 
pied the site, or that it is merely an accumulation of 
rubbish, 1 had not the means of ascertaining. Be- 
neath the quadrangle, and about a third of the 
width from the northern wall, there is a vaulted 
passage seventeen feet wide, dividing the court into 
two unequal parts, and running south nearly to 
the centre. There iu another smaller one also in 
ruins. The entrance to these passages is from the 
hexagonal court already described. Continuing to 
advance to the westward, we came out upon an es- 
planade, a parallelogram of two hundred and thirty 
by one hundred and eighteen feet. This court had 
arches, similar to the other, along its western and 
northern sides. Its southern one had a row of mag- 
nificent columns of the Corinthian order, surmounted 
by a beautiful architrave cornice, making the whole 
height about sixty or seventy feet above the epi~ 
stylia on which they stand. Of this colonnade six 
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0gAj aire standing. * The remainder lie prostrate 
fenmnd theft. The whole of this court bdng artifi- 
eiaUy tiised ab<yve the lerd of the snrronnding* 
cmm^, Ib^y form a very eonspicuous object 
fmoBlrt tka raiiM^ and partleolariy as approached 
Irani 11k ireitirard. A wall of fifteen feet high, run- 
BiDi; pondtel urith ikem to the south, forms the em- 
hanhment^f Ikfe aitifiofeBiI terrace on this side, and 
ditidw die upper lirom another lower court, in whicli 
staada a gandti&rf ^ to which the city is niainly in- 
debted fmr iUr ^lebrity. This temple, probably the 
maU aiKctofit i^ the whole, although the best pre-' 
fervedy is of the Corhitliian: order, though not of the 
pepii^siMicalage of Grecian art. "When perfect it 
IMW ajpf^roaehed through a portico, consisting of a 
dosM^row ^f columns; but none of these remain 
ililidifiy»Hieif component parts lie in confused heaps 
befof^ tha Mtrance, across which a modern wall 
haabem bulk, ioiiafi^g, apparently a part of the line 
eidtAmcetfUudedfodmve. The doorway leading into 
tlie body ^ the temple 19 twenty-five feet high, by 
twanty-'&et broad* The moaldmg and ornaments 
aromidit ar^ oaff^td with IdfioHe richness. The lintel 
wHa ipntt^d of three slones, keying ; but the centre 
D. 8 
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one has desceoded three or fourfeei belowihe others^ 
perhaps in consequence of an earthquake. It had 
represented on it, in bass relief, an eagle with ex- 
panded wings grasping a caducous in his talons, and 
holding in his beak the joined ends of two festoons, 
each of which, at the other end, is held by a figure 
representing a youth with wings. On each side of 
the entrance there is a square staircase leading out 
to the top of the temple ; the entire roof, however, 
has fallen in. The inside of the temple is one hun*- 
dred and eighteen feet long by sixty-five wide. At 
the western extremity, at twenty^five feet distance 
from the wall, there appears to have been an arch 
or canopy, supported by two beautiful Corinthian 
columns, with double square Corinthian columns, 
in the two corners, and flat ones at the ends 
and sides, forming a sort of partition between the 
body of the church and the altar. The remainder of 
the two sides have double three-quarter Corinthian 
columns, one above the other, with double three- 
quarte)r ones in the corners. The columns are six 
feet apart, with a circular mole at top, below, be- 
tween each, and above, like the top of a beautifnl 
window. The whole roof has fallen in. The mate- 
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of whick the temple is constructed are of a 
compact primitiTe limestone^ resembling marble. 
Here, in the interior^itis become tinged. The stones 
are large, and fitted so nicely, that the cement, 
if any were used, is not perceptible. Around the 
temple, in the clear, there was a row of beautiful 
Corinthian columns, forty^five feet high, nineteen 
feet in circumference^ and eight or nine apart, and 
the same from the wall; the whole surmounted by 
a beautiful cornice, seven feet high, with the space 
to the wall covered by a carved ceiling of separate 
stones, cut with infinite art. Of the columns, there 
were originally fourteen of a side, sixteen in the 
front of (he pronaos, and eight in the rear, counting 
the comer ones of both numbers. Of these nine 
remain on the north side with the ceiling, and four 
on the south, with six on the west. Some of the 
columns have slipped from their pedestals, and re- 
cline unbroken against the walls of the temple ; the 
remainder have fallen over into the area below. 
They were composed of three pieces joined together 
by a square piece of iron, fitted in sockets in the . 
centre. 
A little way from the south*east corner, there is a 
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buildii^f, square ouUido, — ih& walk are of prodigioiis 
tbiekiiessgr-and entered by a beaotifel aiebe of Sairar 
ceoic woricmansbip^ witk a ftaircaMi on one ^de, 
leading to the top. Four small rooms hare been 
formed in the aiq[le8 of this bnUdingy so as to leaTe 
the remainder in the shape of a Gredc cross. : U is 
partially lighted by a circular opening at tlie top> 
«nd by narrow lancet windows at the sides. The 
roof is arched over, so as to bear ponderous stoneil^ 
the ruins of some building formerly on its top, and 
the shape of which one cannot at present trace* 

The muezzin had ascended a solitary minaret that 
has been left standing in this neighbourhood, and 
was calling the Moslems to the noon*day lurayer, 
when I first became aware of the length of tinve i 
had already spent amongst these inteieattng tuins. 
On my way home to my bdgings;, whece I was ex- 
pected at this hour, I was conducted to a beautifal 
little detached temple of a semicircular form, stand- 
ing about one hundred and fifty yards to the south- 
east of the angle of the grand buUding just described* 
It was originally entered by a %ht of steps, but the 
ground has risen all around to the height of the cor- 
nice of the basement, lu door, beautifully cut. 
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bees the gr^at tonpl^^ and bas a Coriiitliiaii coliuin 
on each side. There were originally six ni<^e eo- 
Inmns outside, and parallel to the building, with a 
curve inwards, so as to form a kind of corridor. It 
appears to haye been crowned with a cupola, and to 
hare been twenty-three feet high from the ground* 
There are arched niches outside, between the co- 
famins^ for statues; and inside, the same ornament is 
repeated all around, but here it rather represents a 
window. The pillars that supported the pediment 
under the spring of the oipola, have been taken 
away. Altogether, it is a chef-d'oeuvre of the art* 
It appears to have been violently shaken by an earth- 
quake, and is much injured in consegueonce, though 
not irreparably so; but ii requires to be restore^ 
imnediatejy, for in its present disjointed state, a 
breath of air seems sufficient to complete its des** 
Iruction, and yet no steps have been taken to avert 
such a calamity. Earthquakes are not uncommon 
in this valley, and in a few years this beautiful mo- 
nument may perhaps be only spoken of as a thing 
that once existed. From some paintings in the in*- 
terior, it appears at some time or another, to have 
been used as a Christian place of worship. 
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In the afkernoon, haTing taken some slight refresh- 
ment at the priest's house, and noted down in my 
journal the foregoing observations, I returned to the 
ruins with increased pleasure, having b j this time 
acquired a clearer perception of the majesty of the 
whole, and more leisure to examine each particu- 
lar object in detail. It is only when inside the great 
temple, when measuring and contemplating the 
work in detail, that one is able to feel and appreciate, 
the grandeur, size, and perfection of this monument 
of art ; not less struck with the beauty of its execu- 
tion, than with surprise, how such masses of s^tone 
could be raised to such a height as the top of the 
building, but more especially the architrave of the 
detached columns, and the carved beautiful ceiling 
of the peristyle- This feeling of wonder and aston- 
ishment, which had worked upon my mind through- 
out the day, was still further augmented, upon be- 
ing conducted outside the enclosure in which the 
principal ruins stand, to view three enormous blocks 
of stone forming part of the wall or peribolus, on 
the western side towards the plain. They lie con- 
secutively in the same course, and about twenty-five 
feet above the ground, which is a deep fosse, conse- 
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quenil J at too great a height to allow me to measure 
them ; biit on referring to my notes, I find that 
MaimdreU, who had been more successM than my- 
self, had ascertained them ** to extend sixty-one 
yards in length i — one twenty^one ; the 'other two, 
each twenty yards, in deepness, they were four 
yards each, and in breadth of the same dimension, 
as far as the eye can judge." This accurate and 
trnth-^loring author, writing in an age when these 
rains were little known (1897), and almost afraid 
to hazard an assertion, that was likely to startle the 
^th of his readers, thus preambles his relation of 
these wonderful monoliths, perhaps the largest that 

m 

were ever sculptured by man. ^^Here is another 
curiosity in the place, which a man had need to be 
well assured of his credit, before he ventures to re- 
late, lest he should be thought to strain the privilege 
of a traveller tox> £aur, etc." This would have been my 
feeling likewise, had not the confirmation given by 
successive travellers, of the correctness of the above 
estimate, rendered my testimony superfluous. The 
whole of this wall, which supports a terrace, is com** 
posed of blocks of very great size, but lying by the 
side of these monsters, their magnitude is overlopked. 
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Hie cna wm Hwl anfciiig b^UM JUtano<i^'«*4M 
l|er^ Iipi|rs flew like BM)iiienU>--^«i>4 tbe f^dow# of 
Ui«.mQuiit«ia weregrainall jentroaehio f ob the riluf 
and defierl jdai^, when a toft ef coDsebosMsB of 
dagger bade me either retumiiilo the eiidosiire,which 
is seldom Tisited by theaaliyeS; even by dny, or retire 
to my quarters Hi the iBhabked past of the town. I 
adopted the former course, the more so, as at that Tery 
moment a beautiful moou, so feyourable (o the con-'' 
teaupbtion of works of art, ifas just appearing oVef 
the hiUs to the eastward, and promised lo asii<rt me 
in the project* I was not disappointed. As I en- 
tered the grand court, iu which are contatued the 
principal ruins, a general silence prerailed through*- 
out ; even' the shepherd's pipe, which but a tdw 
minutes before had caught my ear in the jtein, had 
now ceaMied to he heard. But it was <he silence off 
death, and of widowed greatness ; for here, man 
(mce dwelt-^here, spaee, material, and art, were all 
made subservient to his views of grandeur and nug*- 
nificence. From hence I directed my steps to the 
more perfect temple, standing in the area below ^ 
but the masses of prostrate columns, and chiselled 
marbles, which obstructed its entrance, seemed 
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alttosl to interdict an appro«di» After alipi^iag aa4 
fidliog repeatedly! I gaiaed tlie interior* Here mj 
pieseiicie occasioaed a panic amoAfst aboit e( bilrdsy 
apparently wild pigeons, wliicli had taken up Ibelr 
aliode in the temple ; and I Was not a little startled 
myself, by tbe flattering and bustle that ensned, in 
eottseqttonce of my intrusion. One-balf of the 
buit<Sng, which is roofless, lay buried in gloomy 
flbadow ; whilst the moonlight rested with compla* 
cency up<m the upper storey of the remainder, 
aad gave a fiincifid embelUskment to the dabmrate 
scalptufes with which it is adorned. Viewed bj 
day, these beautiftil Mmetures, though replete with 
inteiresland delight, carry with them amiagled feel- 
ing' of htuniliation atid regret: humiiatioii at the 
refleetion of tim transitory greatness of aU human 
conceptions, and regret, that such protid relica 
of man's geaaius^ should be held by a people in- 
capable of appreciating their merits, and conse- 
quently heedless of thdr further and complete de* 
siruetion : whereas, by the Uncertain light whiek 
reigns at this hour, the greater pati of thb deficienoea 
are supplied by fancy, and the mind is irresistibly 
carried back to the period of its perfect state, whei^ 
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ineense burnt on ito altarg, and tihese walls resounded 
with the chaunts ai a people^ sacrificing to the j^reat 
luminarj which enlightens the world, and sbeds its 
blessing influence on the earth. Emerging from 
the dark recesses of the sanctuary, my atten- 
tion was suddenly called to the sii: noble detached 
columns^ standing upon the upper platforin, aind 
shooting high up into the air; the effect of which, 
at this moment, was heightened to sublimity by the 
moonbeams reflecting on their shafts, and by the 
solemn stillness that reigned around them. Seated 
upon a fallen fragment of this august pile^ and 
riyetted to the spot by a melancholy, yet pleasurable 
feeling, I remained, I dare not say how long, ab- 
sorbed in reflection and emotions; and which the 
place, the hour, and the serenity of the night, were 
all so well calculated to inspire. 

At length I reluctantly quitted the site, and re- 
turned to my lodgings, where my protracted ab- 
sence had occasioned no small uneasiness, particu- 
larly as it was known in the village, that a stranger 
(musafir) had arrived amongst them* 



CHAPTER XX. 

BuTiions of BMlbec—Zahle— Temple at Farsal— Pretended 
Tomb of Noah — ^Departure from Baalbcc— Zebdeni — A re- 
past at the SheikVa Hoate — Roole to Damascas— -Remark- 
able Pas»-*Soak — Wady Barrada — Approach to Damaseoa— 
Kabat-el-Nasr— IfafpiiBcent Prospect oyer the Plain and 
Town of Damascoi — Descent to Salahie— Ontrageous con- 
duct of its Inhabitants— Narrow Escape of the Anthor— 
Arrital at Damascus. 

Oct. 27. — Baalbec to Damascus. — Previous to my 
quitting Baalbec this morning, which I was forced to 
do by my Mussulman guide, although my curiosity 
was far from being satiated, I set out to take a final 
view of its splendid ruins; at the same time, to make 
an excursion in its immediate environs, which the 
absorbing interest of the former had prevented me 
tram doing, the preceding day. Baalbec contains 
about one hundred families, engaged in the culture 
of the rich land lying about its skirts : they are also 
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owners of a great many cattle. Of these three- 
fourths are Metaweli,^ the remainder Christiang. 
A few years ago there was some little industry oh- 
senred in the place^ but earthquakes and civil dissen- 
tions hare finally sealed its desolation. The Emir 
lives in a spacious building, called &rdt, now in ruins. 
An abundant streaih of the most delicious water 
flows through the town, at present almost dd tibitum^ 
but formerly confined to a hewn channel! At the 
foot of (he Anti-LibanuSv aboiU twenty minutes' walk 
frotti the town, and to the south of it, is a qustfry, 

' - . . ^ ' 

where the places are slill visible from whence seve- 
ral of the large stones in the boundary wall of the 
citadel were extracted. One large block is yet re- 
nKaintng cut on three sf<f^,~ ready to be transported 
to the site, but as Burckbardt shrewdly observes, it 
mvst be dope by other hands than, those of the Me- 
taweli. Umeasures sixty-eight feet in length, four- 
teen in height, and sixteen in breadth. There are 
other blocks cut in like manner, and standing up- 
r%ht at a little distance from one another. In the 

* Mafaommedaoi of ifae sect of Ali, like the Persians. See 
Appendix, No. .15., 
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plain, towards the Bekaii,and at akoot half an houi^ 
walk from the towB5 is a small octagonal IniildiDg, 
probably' a temple, sarrounded by eq;ht heantiM 
granite columns, which are nearly all standing, 
though the roof has fallen in. It is called by 
the natives Knbbet Dnris. — ^It had entered into 
my views to visit Zahle, in my way to Dama^* 
cos* It lies seven hours firom Baalbee to ihe south* 
east, and is reported to be a large pleasant town, 
built in an inlet of the mountain (Libanus), on a 
steep assent, surrounded by ymeyttrdi, and inbii* 
kited almost eutiveiy by Christians (Greek Catho- 
Ess)* It belongs to the territory of the Druses* 
Half an hour from 2ahle^ om tho sooth sldo of the 
village of Keiuky is the pretended Tomb of Noah. 
What is shown as sudi io a tomb-stone about ten feet 
kmg^ throe btfoad^ iuid two hif^, plastered all over* 
Ovor ibis is a long stvusture, inetsufiiagnearly stxty 
feet^ the height of Noah, acoesdiDg to Oriental tra-- 
Uikm. llieTnflmvirii the grave, md pretend thai 
Nes^iffveaUy hurried thefOr Two hours feomZaUe, 
and half an hour from the village of Puvsul^is the ra* 
temple, called Hennes WriA.^ However 



* See Appendix^ No. 16. 
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fifoiu of ▼isilittg tkese places, the muleteer^ without 
aflsigoing any partkular reason, opposed my taldng 
this route. 1 suppose the true motive of his reloc- 
tauce, was the fear of getting punished for his tyran- 
nical conduct, Zahle being under the authority of the 
Emir Beshir, who is known to lean towards Europe- 
ans, i was therefore obliged to take the more di- 
rect road through Zebdeni, consoling myself with 
the reflection, that I should the sooner get rid of so 
disagreeable and dangerous a companion. Just as I 
was on the point of starting, five or six armed men 
seized hold of the bridle of my horse, and demanded 
a caphar of twelve piastres in the name of the Sheikh 
el Boled, or governor of the district. I claimed an 
exemption in virtue of my firman, but they disre- 
garded it, excusing themselves by saying, that as it 
was written in Turkish, they did not understand its 
purport ; ^^ Moreover,^' said they, " you are dressed 
like a' native, therefore you cannot expect to be al- 
lowed to assume a double character." This part of 
the argument had some degree of plausibility in it, 
and acting thereon, 1 felt myself forced to yiield. My 
opposition had arisen merely from an unwillingness 
to establish a precedent prejudicial to future travel- 
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lers. for iadeed, the Bum demanded was but 
Ob. the other hand, it is not so much the yahie ^ 
the; present that makes it sought for, as the compli- 
ment due to the party who claims it, the withhold^* 
ing of which is deemed both an injury and an in*- 
suit. The . charge therefore of exaction and mer- 
cenary conduct bestowed upon Turkish authorities 
by, unreflecting European travellers, is not always 
justly applicable to the objects of their censure. ^ 
The first part of the road from hence to Damas-* 
cus. lies oyer the western decliyities of the Auti- 
Libanus, which are completely barren, without 
pasture or trees, and thinly inhabited. Towards 
Zebdeni the villages are more thickly set, and the 
hills are covered with vineyards from their bases 'to 
their summits. . The quantity of grapes produced 
far exceeds the wants of the inhabitants; and as no 
wine is made of them, the surplus is converted into 
a juicy saccharine substance, called Dibs, ai|d used 
as a substitute for sugar. The immediate approaeh 
to Zebdeni lies through extensive mulberry planta- 
tions, enclosed, and having gates (an unusual sight 
in this country) opening into them. 
I was conducted to the Sheikh's house. We found 
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bia seated on a raited divaa, round the trunk of an 
Mimense vfcamore, which spread its branehesat 
lea«t twenty yards in every direction. Oom by 
was a rimning stream, affording freshness and life to 
the seene. The Sheikh was holding a Ane fidoon 
penhed npon Ms fore-^finger, and was apparently 
entertairing a numerous audience upon the subject 
•f hawking, ot which species of amusetnent the 
Turk» are great amateurs. He desired me to sit 
de^WB by his side, and ordered me ^nargile, or '* Wa- 
ter pipe," and a cup of coffee. After a few mimites' 
c^nTorsation on the subject of my past and intended 
traffels^ 1 was rilowed to retii^. I was not sorry to 
do «o I for whilst talking with the Sheikh, I observed 
Murta^a relating the seene tiiat had passed between 
win the .plain of Baalbec, and some unpleasant epi- 
dieUirom his listeners, applicable to myself, more 
than once reached my ear. 

Zebdene i» a considerable village, lying about 
half wny between Baalbec and Ehona^cus, from which 
respeetive places it is distant about eight houi^. It 
k likewise a great thoroughfere from the latter place 
into the mountain (the Anti-Libanus), and vice versa. 
The latter is here caHed Djfebel Zebdeni* From the 
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great concourse of strangers, it has an air of bustle 
and life, not usually seen in these parts. The inha- 
bitants, three-fourths of whom are Mussulmen, the 
remainder Christians, breed cattle and the silk- 
worm : thej have also some dyeing houses. The 
town is partly built on the high ground, and partly 
on the low, with large gardens attached to each 
house, which are {dentifiiliy supplied with water 
from the mountain* 

Returning to the Sheikh's house a little before 
sunset, I found a great number of strangers sitting 
down to the afternoon meal. It was served, as 
usual, on a large round table, five feet across, and 
raised about a foot from the ground. The yiands 
are put into hollow metal dishes, and each one of 
the guests helps himself in his turn, by dipping in 
the forefinger and thumb of the right hand — the left 
is never used on these occasions — and withdrawing 
a portion, which passes straight to his mouth : a 
wooden spoon is used to drink up the liquid. I had 
become inured to this mode of eating, common 
throughout the East, however disagreeable it might 
have been at first ; and 1 should have found the ra- 
gouts on this occasion excellent, had I been equally 
D. 9 
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veil pleased with the company ; but it was evident 
I was not a favourite irith the other guests, thanks to 
Mustapha^ who had prejudiced them against me. This 
was shown, not only by an absence of all those little 
*' courtoinei,^ which are usually observed towards 
strangers, but in ^^propoa^^ bordering upon insult. 
I found it necessary therefore to summon to my aid 
all the forbearance I was possessed of, both on this 
occasion, and for the remainder of my journey 
to Damascus. Like the traveller overtaken by a 
storm, I sought not to avert what was imposable, 
but to diminish its effects as much as lay within my 
power. 

Oct.28.-^Zebdeni to Itaonascus.— On leaving Zeb- 
deni I passed through other plantations of mulberry- 
trees, and similarly enclosed as those which mark 
its entrance to the north-east. In about half an 
hour I. arrived at Baroudj ; I then came out upon a 
flat open country, called Ard Zebdeni, three hours in 
length, and nearly one in breadth. To the west it 
is bounded by a branch of the Anti-Libanus. It ap- 
peared to me quite uncultivated, though the soil is 
good, and it is watered by the Barrada, and several 
other streams. There is a descent of half an hour. 
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from tbis upper plain to a lower valley^ called Wady 
Barrada, from the river which intersects it. The 
latter, in its fall, forms some very pretty cascadet : 
we crossed it by a bridge called Djissr-el^Souk. 
At this part, the western extremity df the yalley, 
the mountains approach one another on each side, 
and form a pass extremely wild and picturesque. 
On the right-hand side, and in places that seem per^ 
fectly inaccessible, are fire or six chambers cut in 
the scarped 6kce of the rock : they are said to be the 
work of the Christians, to whom likewise the greater 
part of the ancient fractures in Syria are ascribed, 
in a quarter of an hour from the bridge, we reached 
El Souk, a considerable place, with a weekly market 
or fiur. Here the valley widens^ In three-^quarters 
of an hour is Husseine ; half an hour farther, Souk 
Barrada, with two villages opposite to one another, 
on either side of the river. Quitting the Wady Bar- 
rada, in an hour and three-^quarters we arrived at 
the village of Dfadida, built upon the declivity of a 
hill. From hence the Barrada winds amongst the 
wadys, which follow one another in quick succession, 
formed by the lowest range of the Anti-Libanus ; and 
often losing sight of it, and after crossing it repeat- 
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edly, ve finally came to the Djissr Dumar^ a hand^ 
some bridge of two arches. Here we alighted, and 
halted to refresh. The more than usual concourse 
of passengers <ni this road apprised us ofourapproacli 
to the metropolis. 1 was everywhere greeted with 
the ^^ Selam Aleik^" not suspecting I was a Christian 5 
and therefore, not to be noticed, 1 rejoined it with 
.the ^^Aleikoum es Selam." The welcome that oiie 
Mussulman meets from another in travelling, though 
they may be perfect strangers to one another, is 
particularly pleasing; and contrasts singularly with 
the coldness that would be observed on similar oc-^ 
casions in more civilized countries. From thei^e 
congratulations I augured well of the disposition of 
the Damascenes towards strangers, and anticipated a 
kind reception in consequence. The sequel will show 
how ill-grounded were these expectations. From 
the bridge, leaving the Barrada to the right, the 
road lies over a rocky, uneven ground, till the tra- 
veller reaches the summit of the lowest range of the 
Anti-Libanus. Not far from where the Barrada 
breaks out from the mountains, on the crest of a hill 
overhanging the plain, stands a kubbe^ or sepulchre 
of some reputed Mussulman saint. The place is 
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catted El Kabat-el-Nasr, or the ^' Arch of Victory," 
and is much resorted to on account of its sanctity,' 
the purity of its air, and the magnificent view it 
affords* Here the vast plain of Damascus, with the 
city in the foreground, and the suburb of Salahi^ at 
our feet, burst suddenly upon jour delighted fancy. 
— ^It is evenings and the sun thai is settingin the west, 
throws across the plain, a soft, agreeable Ught, whibh, 
aided by the diaphanous purity of the atmosphere, 
endiles me, even at this advanced hour of the day, 
to distinguish objects at the remotest distance. 
Rigorously speaking, the plain is bounded by a 
ridge of low hills, lost, however, in the great outline ;- 
but, to a person issuing from the mountains, it ap- 
pears like a sea <tf land-^the commencement of a new 
world* The city itself stands about two miles to the 
east of the mountains, embosomed amidst gardens, 
and encompassed by the same to a great extent all 
around. From amidst this dense mass of verdure, 
varying in its hues, from the effects of an autumnal 
sun, mosques and minarets without number, raise 
their stately heads high up into the air, and vie 
with the works of nature in gracefulness, form, 
and symmetry. The busy hum of life, for at this 
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hour the iohabitants have renimed (heir daily occn- 
pationSy is distinctly heard even at this distance^ and 
heightens my impatience to find myself vithin its 
walls, although unwilling to quit this jGftTOured spot. 
The riyer Banrada-— the Chrysorrbcea, or ^' Golden 
Stream'' of the ancient geographers— ^as soon as it' 
issues from the cleft in the mountains, is inunediate- 
ly divided into three smaller courses. The largest, 
which is the middle one, runs directly to the city, 
and S& there distributed to the different public foun^ 
taips, baths, and cisterns, whilst the other two^ 
branching off right and left, contribute mainly 
to the luxuriant vegetation which adorns the en- 
irirpnp. $outh*east of the city their scattered wa- 
ters unite again into one channel, and after flowing 
towards the eastern hills for two or three hours, are 
finally lost in a marsh which, from hence appears like 
a small lake. Well mayit be called £/S)kamSAaree^, 
the ^^ noble and beautiful," and well may the en- 
thusiastic Arab be excused when he applies to it the 
more exaggerated epithet of ^^ Eden" or ^'Terrestrial 
Paradise."* It is indeed a rare and lovely sight. 

* See Appendix^ No. 17. 
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From the Kqbb6 I descended to the village of Sa- 
tallica a beantiiul suburb of Damascus, lying at the 
foot of the western mountains, about a mile from 
the limits of the city, but connected with it by 
gardens, orchards, and the rillas of the rich. 

I was well aware that Damascus was one of the 
few places remaining hi the Turkish dominions, 
where religious fanaticism drew a strong line of 
distinction between its Mussulman and C3uristian 
populatiop. Many are the humiliations to which 
the latter are exposed* Here^ for instance, — and it 
was the same, until lately, at Cairo and Jerusalem, — 
they are not allowed to enter the town on horse-* 
back. It was my intention to comply with the in- 
t^dicti(m, at the proper places ; but, being tired, I 
deferred the execution of it, 'till 1 should reach the 
gates. My guide and serrant, who were Chris* 
tians, unfortunately betrayed me by alighting. 
Whilst riding carelessly along, some hundred yards 
a-head of them, absorbed in my reflections, 'two or 
three ruffian-looking Turks ran suddenly up to me, 
and seizing hold of the bridle of my horse, asked me 
in an impetuous tone, if I were not a Bjaour or " In- 
fidel." To avow my faith required no deliberation. 
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but I could not help retorting, ^^ Ana Naxerafiy Bja&wr 
deyil,'* ^Ham a Chrigtian, not anlnfideL" No sooner 
had the words escaped my lips than I was torn yio-« 
lently from my horse, and loaded with a ToUey of 
imprecations. In a few minutes some hundreds of 
the inhabitants had collected round me, and I was 
apprehensive of becoming the victim of a popular 
tumult ; particularly as my guides, who were better 
able to explain matters than myself, had become too 
much alarmed for themselves to interfere in mj 
behalf. 1 therefore retired to the side of the road, 
and sitting down on the bank, I endeavoured to dis- 
arm the inftiriated mob, by the attitude of resigna- 
tion ; for as long as their hostility-^whieh arose from 
religious* not personal motives-^was confined to 
words, I knew what value to set upon it. But my 
pacific appearance had a contrary effect. Seeking a 

* ''It ia deeply to be regretted that religion, intended to 
coQciliate mankind, should be the chief canse of their fero* 
city towards eaich other, and should, in an equal proportion, 
have mingled poison and antidotes. The Mahometan himself 
a god, and all the rest of mankind, dogs! Can any beneflt 
recompense the pride, the fury, the eternal enmity, destruc- 
tion, and slaughter envenomed into the soul by such misan- 
thropic dogmas.' '—(Browne, 400.) 
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pretext for their conduct, some spots of green, the 
priTiliged colour, were discovered in my flowered 
turban, and itwas instantly torn off my head. A young 
urchin — the devil take him — encouraged by thisindig- 
nity offered to me, walked up and spit upon my beard ! 
This last affront, for a moment, robbed me of my equa- 
nimity, but I immediately recollected, and in time, 
that the slightest attempt at retaliation would be 
followed by instant death. Every man had a pistol 
or dirk in his girdle, and it would have cost him 
little to draw it out, and act upon the impulse of the 
moment. After appealing in vain to some Sheikhs, 
or Elders who were standing by, I got up, and made 
the best of my way to the gates of the city, followed 
by a host of boys and women, throwing stones at 
us as we passed along. During the whole of this 
disgraceful scene, which lasted about half an hour, 
the women, ^'horresco referem^^ were even more 
violentthanthe men. At one time 1 thought Ishould 
have died the death of St. Stephen at the gates of 
Damascus. Here the conflict subsided ; neverthe- 
less, I had the mortification of being myself obliged 
to pass along the streets, and through the crowded 
bazaars, on foot, my dress and person covered with 
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mod and other impurities, whilst the maleieers rode 
our horses before us, Mustapha wearing my turban on 
his head. This last part of the '^ com^die lar- 
moyante," he acted with such consummate insolence^ 
that I joined heartily in the laugh directed against 
myself, to the no small astonishment of those who were 
lo(^ng on. Except at the Khan, where an European 
would be exposed to insult, there is no other place to 
alight at in Damascus than the Franci^an convent 
of Terra Santa, It is situated in the Christian q[uar- 
ter. Hither I was conducted by my muleteers ; but 
not finding the accommodations I wished for, or the 
reception I expected, I took up my abode with a 
Christian family in the neighbourhood. I soon 
found out my friend Chesney's quarters. We passed 
the evening together, recounting our respective ad*- 
ventures since we had last separated at Beirout* 
From his account, he had had equally narrow escapes 
with myself. On one occasion, in wandering amongst 
the mountains alone, he was overtaken by a party 
of Metaweli, who, after robbing him of every thing, 
were in the act of deliberating whether it was no t better 
to shoot him, when his angel guardian, in the shape 
of an Arab peasant, appearing in sight, they de- 
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canped. The reader will hare learnt from some of 
the preceding pages that if great delight is experi* 
enced, whilst traversing these beautifiil regions, this 
pleasurable feeling is often alloyed with much per- 
sonal danger and great yexation of spirit. 

Oct. S9. — ^This morning I waited upon M. Bodin, the 
sole agent for the European powers, (Consuls not hay- 
ing ever been recognized in Damascus)* and, after 
relating to him the ill4reatment 1 had experienced 
the preceding day at Salahi^, requested he would 
lay the circumstances before the Pasha, in order, if 
possible, to bring some of the offenders in this un- 
proToked attack to the punishment they deserved. 
In this proceeding, I was actuated not by rancorous 
motives, for 1 had none, but from a feeling of duty 
in favour of subsequent travellers. M. Bodin, al- 
though I had brought no letters to him, assented 
withan^mpressetnenf which did honour to hisfeelings. 
The result was, that Mustapha, as the instigator of 
the whole affray, received two hundred bastinadoes 
on the soles of his bare fe^t, and so well applied, 
that it is not likely that he will be able to return to 

* See Appendix, No. 18. 
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Tripoli as be came. He was, moreoyer, condemned 
to three months' imprisonment, but this last part of 
the sentence was, at my subsequent intercession, 
remitted. The news of a Christian having got re- 
dress for an insult offered to him by a Mussulman, — 
unparalleled in the history of Damascus,-^was the 
subject of general conversation in the bazaars, and I 
was cautioned not to quit the house, at least for 
some days. With much reluctance I complied with 
the injunction, and spent the. interval in writing up 
my journal. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

Exennion into ttie Haonran, and Gonnlries to the southward 
of Damascus — ^Ancient and Modem Political Divisions oC 
this Goantry — ^Preparations for starting — ^Departure in com- 
pany with Capt Chesney, R.A. — ^El Kessone— Deir All — El 
Merdjan — ^El Loehf— -Missema, the capital of the Phcanesii— 
An Arab Encampment — ^Dress of the Bedouins — ^Their Domes- 
tic Utensils — Shaara — The rocky District called the Ledja— 
Khabeb — ^Ezra, the ancient Zaraya. 

Mt friend^ Captain Chesney, having proposed to 
me to accompany him on an excursion into the 
countries south of Damascus, but more particularly 
the great plain of the Haouran, the rocky wilder- 
ness of the Ledja, and the mountainous district 
lying east of the Jordan, I gladly availed myself of 
the opportunity of visiting these interesting regions; 
well aware that under the guidance of so amiable 
and intelligent a traveler, I could but find pleasure 
and instruction. Collectively speaking, they formed 
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the country wfaicli wag first conquered by the Israel- 
ites before the subjugation of the Laud of Canaan, 
and was allotted to the tribe of Reuben, Gad, and 
the half-tribe of Manasseh. In the time of the 
Romans nearly the whole was comprised under the 
district called Persa, which was itself divided into 
the six cantons of Abilene, Trachonitis, Ituraea, 
Gaulonitis, Batan»a, and Persa, strictly called ; to 
which some geographers have added Decapolis. 
Abilene was the most northern of these proyinces, 
being situated between the mountains of Libanus 
and Anti-Libanus, and deriying its name from the 
city Abila or Abela. Trachonitis was bounded by 
the desert on the east, Batansa on the west, Ituraea 
on the south, and the coimtry of Damascus on the 
north, and included the rocky district now called £1 
Ledja. Iturasa, on the east of Batansa, and to 
the south of Trachonitis, derived its name from 
letur^ the son of Ishmael, and was also called Aura- 
nitis, from the city of Auran, which latter appelia-* 
tion it still retains, under that of Haouran. Gaulo- 
nitis was a tract on the east side of the lake of 
Genesareth and the river Jordan, which derived its 
name from Gaulan, the city of Og, King- of Bashan* 
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Batanffia, the ancient kingdom of Bashan, was rito* 
ated to the north-east of Gaulonitis, and was cde^ 
hrated for its exceUent breed of cattte, its rich 
pastures, and for its stately oaks. A part of it is 
now called £1 Belka. Peraea, in its strictest sense, 
included the southern part of the country beyond 
Jordan and Samaria,* 

The whole of these countries are little known i^ 
Europeans, having been rarely visited by traTellers 
until the discoveries made by M* Seetzen of the 
mins of Djerash (Gerasa), and of Amman (Phila*- 
4elphia), in the ancient Decapolis. It is true that, 
in point of historical interest, they are generally in«- 
ferior to the countries lying west of the Jordan ; but 
on the other hand they stand pre-eminest in the 
multiplicity and splendour of their ancient remains. 
As our absence was likely to be prolonged, parti-^ 
cularly if we succeeded in extending our tour to the 
utmost of our wishes, we spent some days in prepar-^ 
ing for. our departure. We were indebted to M# 
Bodin, the French Agtent at Damascus, for the choice 
of a guide, which [fell upon one Sheikh War£a^ a 

* See Appendix, No. 19. 
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Dnise. He was a sort of itinerant quack, conse^ 
quendy well acquainted with the countries we pur- 
posed visiting. The Greek patriarch of Damascus 
introduced to us one of his flock, a young man 
named Constantine, who, besides Arabic, could 
speak modem Greek, and It was in this last language 
that our communications were to be conveyed, our 
knowledge of the former being still very imperfect. 
The quarter from whence these two individuals came 
recommended to us, was some guarantee for the 
safety of our persons. Travellers, in general, are 
not sufficiently scrupulous in the choice of the per- 
sons who accompany them, and it is only when too 
late that they become convinced of the consequence 
of its neglect. These two important points settled, 
we engaged horses at so much each per day^ we 
paying the keep whilst on the road. The owner did 
not accompany us himself, but sent a boy to look 
after them. Hitherto I had worn the long dress, such 
as is used by the native merchants in the Levant. 
By the advice of my friends I now laid this aside, 
and assumed the dress of the people I was about to 
visit, which is very similar to that worn by the Be- 
douins, their neighbours, on the desert side. It con- 
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siftU of a irhile, coarse, coUon stuff, fermiag ike 
koittbaz Of gown, and drawers of the samo mate- 
mi. Over ibis is w<Hni the aiba or doidc, which is 
of a coarse «tttf, strifped black and wUte^ and 
WithoQt seams. The graceful white bomous worn 
in Bari>ar7 and figypi, is not in use in Palestine. 
Inatead of the red Turkish cap, caMed tarbeweh, a 
wtaite cotton one is worn ; and over this a square 
kerchief (k^) of cotton and silk mixed, generaUj 
yellow and jgreen, is folded in a way that one comer 
&Hs backward^ and two oltier comers hang over the 
ferepartof the shouldecs. Wilh the latter thejr einrer 
their faces to protect them from the sun's rays, in 
bet*wind or rain : it aboaerves to conceal the features 
of those who wish to be unknown. The whole is 
fastened with a rope of camel's hair, called mkal. 
The breaast and feet are naked. Shoes (9erh»l) 
are weim, but no stippers. These several articles 
we purchased in Ihe bazaars, where we olso laid in 
our supplies^ such as several pounds of cofifee beaas, 
the same of tobacco, some rice, etc., not omSUiug 
to puTGhase aqaaaiity of tn#es to give away as pre- 
sents, where money eould aot be offered, i took 
' out of my canteen what was absolutely necessary for 
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cooking a meal in places where it could not other^ 
wise be procured, such as a soup-dish, half-a dozen 
plates, and a few cups of Britannia metal. I added 
to these a coffee-^pot, some china cups (findjam)^ 
and an iron machine used for carrying butter, 
an essential ingredient in every Bedouin dish. All 
these we put into a double carpet bag called kourdge. 
We took with us likewise two fowling-pieces, and 
two brace of pistols. What we left behind, such 
as heavy baggage, money, etc., we placed under 
the care of M. Bodin. Through the kindness of this 
gentleman, we obtained from the governor a bou- 
yourdi or general passport to his officers in the Haou^ 
ran. Wehad already a firm&n from Constantinople, 
for travelling through the Turkish empire. We also 
took some letters of introduction, and notes ex- 
tracted from Burckhardt's excellent work, to pre- 
pare us for what we were to see and inquire for ; 
and that no mistake might occur from our mis- 
pronunciation of names, we had them annexed in 
Arabic characters. 

Nov. 1 . — ^Thus prepared we starred from Damascus, 
about noon, accompapied with the good wishes of our 
friends^ who were however, unable to conceal 
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their uneajsiness as to our wel£aire, for indeed it was 
an expedition fraught with some danger. 1 have 
hefore obiseryed that Christians are not allowed to 
mount their horses in the town. Unwilling, there- 
fore, to expose myself to a second affront, and more- 
over fearful of meeting an assassin in the person of 
the muleteer, who had been so severely punished 
on my account, I stole out of the town on foot, by 
the southern gate (Bab Ullah), the '^ gate of God,'' so 
called from being the one through which the Iladj 
passes, on starling for Mekka.* It leads out to Ihe 
Meidhan^ a field set apart for exercising troops and 
performing military manoeuvres. Here I mounted 
my horse. Passing through some gardens, in a 
quarter of an hour we came lo the vil!a«re of El 
Kadem (the Foot), where Mahomet i* s?id to !?avo 

* They proceed in large companies, each having an officci 
at its head. In the cayalcadc the standard of Ihe pseudo- 
Prophet is displayed. It is of green silk, with passages^from 
the Koran, embroidered in gold, and the camel which bears 
it is eyer after exempt from labour. The Koran itself is also 
carried with the pilgrims, bound in silk, and borne by a camel 
richly caparisoned, around which armed Mussulmon arc 
stationed, playing al} kinds of instruments. — See Appendix, 
Ko. 20, 
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Stopped without entering Damaftcos, wlien eoming 
from Mekka. Opposite to it, and on the other side 
of the road, stands a mosque with a kiosk, called 
Kubbet-el-Hadj, where the Pasha who conducts the 
Hadj passes the first night of his journey. Half an 
hour further is a bridge over a small rivulet. The 
approach to Damascus on this side is very grand, 
being formed by a road above one hundred and 
fifty paces broad, bordered on each side by a grove 
of olive trees, and continued in a straight line f&r 
upwards of three miles. To the left are Zebeine 
and Zebeinat, on the right Deir raye : these villages 
are remarkable as having clay cupolas of a conical 
shape. After crossing several rivulets, we came to 
a stony district, called War-ed-Djamous/' the war of 
the Buffaloes."* Here I was taken suddenly ill. My 
first impulse was to return to Damascus for the sake 
of medical advice ; but ague coming on, I recog- 
nised my old enemy the intermittent. For this, 
experience had now enabled me to prescribe for 
myself; so recollecting that I had come provided 
with a little sulphate of quinine, I resolved, as soon 

* War is the general term for a stony district. 
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as the paroxysm of the di^ase ^was over, to prose- 
cute my journey ji well aware that change of eUmate 
in such cas^s will effect a cure wh^n every thing 
else &ils. Moreover, the air of Damascus is as note* 
rioudy bad, in particular seasons, as that of the 
Desert is proverbially good* Whilst stretched on 
the grouiid, ^ad surrounded by my companions, 
A W^^y oS horseoien, armed with lances, galloped 
^ow^rdu us at a furious rate. They thought us, no 
do^t, engaged in some foul act, till they ascertained 
the ftatur^ Qf our occupations. From their hostile 
attitude, we had argued ill of their intentions^ till 
we found them to be some of the Pasha's troops 
Sijitiwed bere for the protection of travellers. These 
mistakes aioe not uncommon even amongst the Be- 
douins, from the uniformity of d^ess which prevails 
titfoiigh^yt the desert. Having recovered »ifiGici- 
ently to BiQwt my horse, but still supported on 
eUll^ side, I deaeeuded into the plain on the east 
of tl|^ War, and in half an hour reached the YiHage 
of £1 KesA^^e, distant from Damascus three hours 
and a half^ in a S.jS.£. direction. It consists of a 
bazaar, or double line of shops, leading to the river 
Aawadj, or "the Crooked," over which is a well- 
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paved bridge. Above^ is a small castle^ commanding 
the pass. In the neighbouihood is a plantation of 
what we call the Lombardy poplar ; but which, I 
understand, is a native of Syria. Here the pilgrim 
Caravan passes the second night ; and here we passed 
our first, with no other accommodation than the 
damp floor of a cofifee-house, from which some 
Turks had just retired to their homes, after smoking 
the argyle, or water pipe ; consequently the floor 
was very wet, and but ill-prepared for sleeping on. 

Nov. 2. — As this was a day I was pretty sUre of 
being free from fever, I determined to push on as 
far as 1 could to the eastward, to benefit by a change 
of adr. Accordingly we started from Kessoue an 
hour before daylight. Leaving the caravan road to 
MeUca to the rights in about two hours we reached 
the village of Deir Ali, at the western foot of Djebel 
Mane. It is now a desert, though there are every- 
where traces of its having been once highly culti- 
vated. The stones that had been taken from the 
surface are laid in straight parallel linesi, at intervals 
often to fifteen paces. There are no hedges, much 
less trees. Here a valley opens to the south, with a 
double chain of low hills running parallel with each 
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other : those to the west are called Djebel Khiara ; 
those to the east Djebel Mane, of which this is a 
part, though they are sometimes comprised under 
the name of Djebel Kessoue. To the south begins 
the country of the Haouran. One hour and a half 
more brought us to El Merdjan, a ruined village, but 
bearing the traces of having been recently inhabited ; 
the soil about it is fertile, and is watered by several 
springs. Here we halted to rest our horses. Burok- 
hardt, in a second tour into the Haouran, in the 
spring of 1812, passed through Merdjan to examine 
the eastern limits of the Ledja, called the Loehf. 
At two hours from Merdjan is Berak, bearing from it 
south-east by east, where there were two saltpetre 
manufactories, in which the saltpclre is procured 
by boiling the earth dug up among the ruins of the 
town. In one hour from Berak is the Wady Lowa, 
a winter torrent, which descends from Djebel Ha« 
ouran, and flows along the borders of Ledja, filling 
in its course the reservoirs of all the ancient towns 
situated there : it empties itself into the Bahret-el- 
Merdj, or marshy ground, at seven or eight hours 
cast of Damascus, where the rivers of Damascus arc 
also lost. Having passed through Essowara, El Haz- 
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2e», and MeharetclB) in three hours he arriyed at 
IBi Kbtflhel^. From thence, ia the space of four 
hours to Om Enzditoun, he passed through a succes- 
sion of towns and vUlages, yiz.; Dsakeir^ Redlieimy, 
63 Hadber, El Laheda, Merazraz, Om, Hareteim, 
Essam^ra, — all now in ruins, but proving the once 
flourishing state of the Ledja. 

From Merdjan we rode ov^ a desert plain till we 
reached, in three hours and a hal^ Missema, the ap- 
proach to which is through a labyrinth of rock. 
This was tl^ capital of the Phsnesii, and the Metro- 
eamta, or chief place of Trachon. It is atuated in the 
rocky district El Ledja. The riiias are three miles in 
circumference. The principal one is a small but 
beautiful temple, in tolerable preserration, in the 
centre of the town. The approach to it is over a 
broad, paved area, fifty-two feet deep. A flight of 
seven steps, the whole length of the fo^ade, leads up 
to the portico, which consists of six Doric columns, but 
of which three only are now standing. The entrance 
to the temple, now walled up, was through a large 
door in the centre, with two smaller ones on each 
side of it : over the latter are nichea. The interior 
roof, which has fallen^ and whkh appears to have 
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b^n of light materials, was supported byfourCorin- 
Aianpiyavs^ standiDg in a square in the eeutre, pnd 
rertiBg upon pedestals with 'wreaths, and pilasters 
against the wall to correspond. The length inside is 
fiHrtj^-three feet, the width the saipe ; outside fifty 
feet^ and height thirty feet . The centre niche at the 
northern end, is beautifully turned in the shape of a 
shell. On either side of the niche is a dark room, 
and oae above it^ maldng the interior a square. 
There are no springs at Missema, but there are se- 
veral cbterns. We wandered over the ruins in 
search of an inhabitant ; but we found the place 
completely abandoned, though it appeared by the 
ashes, and dung of sheep we saw, to be frequented 
by shepherds in cold weather. According to Burck- 
hardt, ^ The Arabs of the Djebel Haouran (called 
the Ahl Djebel), and those of the Ledja, seldom en- 
camp beyond their usual limits; they are kept in 
more strict dependence on the Pasha than the other 
tribes : the former tribe are the shepherds of the 
people of the plains, who entrust them with their 
flocks during the winter to pasture amongst the 
rocks in the mountains. In spring the Arabs restore 
the flocks to their proprietors, receiving for their 
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trouble one-fourth of the lambs and kids, and a like 
proportion of the butter, made from the milk during 
the spring months. Those which are to be sold are 
taken to Damascus." 

Afraid to sleep in this deserted spot, we started 
for Shaara, but were overtaken hj nightfall. For- 
tunately, we were attracted by a light we saw at a 
distance, to an Arab encampment of three or four 
tents. We determined to seek hospitality at their 
hands ; for it was much too cold to sleep out, as we 
had been accustomed to do throughout the summer. 
Long before we reached the tents, the watchful 
dogs of the Arabs had perceived us, and apprised 
their masters of our approach by loud barking. We 
should not have ventured to pass through a flock of 
sheep that lay in front of the tents, had not one of 
the inmates come forward to inquire the nature 
of our visit. Having informed him that we had lost 
our way, and were benighted, he gave us a welcome 
to his abode, and conducted us to the tent of the 
Sheikh, his father, a venerable-looking old man, 
who was seated, as well as some other Arabs from 
the neighbouring tents, round a blazing fire, having 
just finished the evening meal. iNot being expected* 
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an additional dish of burgoul* was prepared for us^ 
as well as bread (khubz). The latter is unleavened, 
and was baked before iis in round cakes, upon a 
convex plate of iron, ov^r the embers. The whole 
was ready in a very few minutes after our arrival. 
This being our first introduction to Bedouin life, we 
noticed more particularly many incidents connected 
with it. The tent the Arab calls his house {belt)* 
The covering (zhaher-et^beit) consists of pieces of 
stuff made of black goats' hair, stitched together ac- 
cording to the depth of the tent. Some tents are of 
goats' hair stuff, white and black. It effectually 
keeps off the heaviest rain. It is supported by niue 
poles or posts (amoud, or column) ; three in the 
middle, and an equal number on each side : these 
several poles have distinct names^ The middle ones 
are seven feet high ; the side ones only five, which 
obliges the person who enters to stoop a little. The 
tent is open before, and closed on the sides and 
back part, to keep out the wind : it is divided into 



* Wheat boiled wilh leayen, and then dried in Ibe sun. 
The dried wheal is preserved for a year, and boiled with 
butter and oil. 
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two parts; the raen's apartment (mekaad raiiaa)^ 
and the women's (mekarrem)^ separated by a wbite 
woollen oarpet, dbrawn across the tent, and his/keued 
to the three middle posts. In the men's apartnaent 
a earpet is sometimes laid on the ground. They 
recline upon the camels' pack-saddles, the wheat 
sadu and camel hags being piled up round the 
middle poet. The women's apartment is the recep- 
tacle for the cooking utensils, the butter and water 
skins, the provisions, and all the lumber of the tent. 
We offi^ed our host some coffiee beans, whieh he 
accepted ; a part he put into an iron ladle, aad 
burnt over the $re in the c^atre of the tent, ta|^ng 
care to stir th^m about with a wooden stick. This 
was pounded in a wooden mortar (mehabedj), with 
an iron bar, and boiled in a metal coffee-pot {dellet- 
ei^kakwe\\nio which was poured the water that had 
stood over former dregs. Coffee is invariably made 
by the Bedouins in the presence of the persons to 
whom it is to be offered — a species of attention on the 
part of the host towards his guest which is supposed 
to have originated in the practice of communicating 
poijoo in a cup of this liquid. — At the sight of this 
patriarchal group, the lineal descendants of IshmaeU 
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my fancy brought before me their great predecessor, 
the founder of the Israelitisfa nation, on his way to 
the Land of Canaan from beyond the Euphrates ; 
and as manners in the East, but particularly in the 
Desert, undergo but little change, it is not impro* 
bable that what I no w saw before me, differed but very 
little^ in the whole and its accessories, from the 
original picture, such as it appeared near four thou- 
sand years ago. 

Nov. 3. — ^We quitted the Arab's tent before dawn, 
and wandered by nioonlight over the rocks, till we 
arrived at Shaara, distant about an hour and a half 
from Missema. This was once a considerable city. 
It is built on both sides of a deep wady (valley), 
half an hour from the cultivated plain, and sur- 
rounded by a dreary barren war. Indeed, the 
whole Ledja presents a level tract, covered with 
lieaps of black stone, and small, irregular-shaped 
rocks, without a single agreeable object for the ey(; 
to repose on. Here are several large but badly-built 
structures, now in ruins. In the upper town is an 
ancient edifice, thitty-six feet by forty, with arches 
resting upon columns ten or twelve feet apart, now 
converted into a mosque. Over the western door 
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18 an Arabic inscription ; before it an arcbed gate* 
way : not far from this is a tower, forty feet high. 
In many of the houses we found large heaps of 
saline earth, containing saltpetre, or as it is called 
in Arabic, melh baroudy i. e., gunpowder salt."*" Most 
of the houses in the town are in good preser- 
vation. The walls are of hewn stone, which is 
the black tufa rock, spread over the whole country, 
and the only species to be met with. The rafters 
of the roof, which is flat, as well as the doors, are of 
the same material. The laller are folding, though 
sometimes of one piece, and are four inches thick, 
and about four feet high : they turn upon a pivot, 
worked out of the stone above and below, and are 
fastened wilhin by an iron chain. The streets in 
Shaara are cut out of the solid rock, the inequalities 
being levelled, and the hollow places filled with 
masonry. The tracks of ancient wheels are every- 

' *' It is thrown into largo wooden vessels perforated with 
small holes on one side near the boltom. Water is then 
poured in^whioh drains through the holes into a lower vessel, 
from which it is taken and poured into large copper ketlltss ; 
after boiling for twenty-four hours, it is left in the open air, the 
sides of the kettles then become covered with crystals. "—r 
(Burckhardt, 114,) 
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where apparent. We did not meet with a single in^ 
habitant, though the place appears to have been 
only recently abandoned. At the time Burckhardt 
visited this place (in 1810), he found here one hun- 
dred Druse and Christian families. From hence we 
continued our route till we reached Khabeb, four 
hours distant^ another considerable village, inha* 
bited for the greater part by Catholic Christians. 
The Sheikh is a Druse, who knows the country 
well, and would make a good guide. Whilst on the 
Toadj and within an hour of this place, I was again 
taken ill with fever and ague : I became so helpless, 
that it was with much difficulty I was supported on 
my horse to the Sheikh's house. 

Nov. 4. — At two hours from Khabeb is Mchadj ; 
in a quarter of an hour more we passed through 
Keratha or Geratha, close to which is a copious 
spring, called Raud. It is much frequented by 
shepherds with their flocks. The water is drawn 
up by leathern buckets, and poured into stone 
basins, out of which the camels drink. The well 
has a broad staircase leading down to it. We 
stopped a while to water our horses, before feeding 
them ; they are usually fed but once a day on barley. 
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and tkat at tfiiglit. About (en pounds woight is their 
4ailjr allowailce. it is jfut into a bflg» called abfie^ 
and fastened over their necks. On arriving at the 
end of a daj^s jonmey, they are walked about a 
iittle Hill they ;get cool> but never cleanedk In one 
hour more W6 arrived at Ezra, where we took up 
our quarters with the Greek priest who aoconqpa- 
nied Bitfcfchardt^ and also Seetaen, over some parls 
of the Haeliran* The prieslibood hei^ are ttet dis- 
tinguishafale by any partioular dress, %»iless it be the 
daik-Mue turban they generally wear. The inha- 
bitants, who «re chiefly fellahs, or cidtivators, are 
dressed very like the Bedduins. I was particularly 
struck with the independent deporta>eBt of Chris- 
tians in the presence of Turks ; difference of reli- 
gion seems in the Haouran to occasion little distinc- 
tion in the political condition/ Here commences 



* *< WtienqoaiTck bappen/tbe €liHs(kin fears not to strike 
the Tark, nor to execrate his religion — a liberty which in 
every town in Syria would expose the Christian to the penalty 
of death, x>r to the payment of a yery hcravy pecaniary tin^* 
Common sufferings and dangers may have givoo rise to 4be 
toleration which the Christians enjoy from the Turks, and 
which is further strengthened by the Druses, who show equal 
respect to hofth rdigioirs."— (narckhardl.) 
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Ibe plain of the Haouran, which is interropted by 
numerous insulated hilts, on the acclivities or foot 
of which mostof the yillagesare situated. Of these 
Ezra is one of the most considerable, although lying 
within the precincts of the Ledja, having about one 
hundred and fifty Turkish atd Druse families, and 
about fifty of Christians (Greeks.) 

EzBA, Nov. 5. — This morning we walked out to 
see the antiquities of this once flourishing city, the 
ancient Zarava ; it is still one of the principal vil* 
lagesof the Haouran. The ruins occupy an enclosed 
space, three or four miles in circumference ; the 
most considerable stand to the south-east of the 
present habitations. We were conducted first to a 
range of buildings, which, to judge from their size 
and solidity, seem to have been the dwellings of 
piersons- of importance. They are known to the 
Ezra people by the appellation ofSeraty or Palace; In 
the midst of the present inhabited part of the town 
are the remains of another large quadrangular edi- 
fice, the roof of which consisted of thirteen rows of 
arches, five in each;^ parallel to each other, and of 
which three now remain. The centre has fallen, 
roof, columns, and. all. It was evidently used as ^ 
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phce fmr ChiUtilin iir<mhip. On its weslern side 
sUiods a Mfuai'^ toweti apparently of mora flaodera 
(iate, probaUy a belfiry. O0 like lonth aide of tfae^ 
▼illage fttaads an edifiee dedicated lo St. George, or 
El Khouder, as he \& caHed, both by Mohaflftmedalia 
and CbrisUana^ It \% a square boildhig) neaauriDg 
ninety feet eaoh way^ with a senlieifcular projeotioa 
on the eastern side. The roof is vaulted, and sup- 
ported by eight square colomns^ which stand in a 
circle in the centre of the square, and are united, to 
one another by arches< Before Ibis buildifig is a 
small paved court, now used as the burial-ground 
of the (keek priests of Ezra* The church in which 
die Greeks celebrate divine service is a round binld" 
ing, of which the roof has fallen in, and only the outer 
wall standing. It is dedicated to St* Elias. The ruins 
at Ezra are considerable, but of little or no interest* 
In every part of the town Greek inscriptions are 
found on stones, lying on the ground^ or worked into 
the wallsof houses* They are frequently placed as b'n^ 
tels over the doors, by way of ornament^ and some^ 
times revei^9ed,for the language is perfectly unkndiim 
to the modem inhabitants. There are no springs at 
Ezra, though there are several large cisterns, called 



here Urhei9»> VhroiigioBt the wJkote ol the sloiijr 
district of 019 Led|ja^ partitvfaifyia the interior, tfae 
Tflkiges ave MippKed irith water coUectedl i* this 
ntaatter damii^ the whiter rains ; iMrt as many of 
diese reaertom oeoessaril; dry up li> the sumiiier 
■Mtttbs, the jahahilairts are obliged to reanove to 
9om» other part of the eeuntry, till fhey are again 
repinifliied, and sometimes neter to rettim.* The 
outer Led|a^ called the Loehf, is distinguished flsotrr 
the>iiiiier hy being mnch k«» nM>liy5 and move M 
ffu piAinnge^ than the la^ter^ In our aptm)aeh to 
this towBy UFO paaaed aeyeral places where the mill^ 
stones are made. They are cut horizoBtally out of 
the rock, leaving holes of four or five feet in depth, 
and as many in circumference, and transported to 
the neighbouring towns to be finished. They are 
very much esteemed, on account of the hardness of 
the stone, which is the black tufa rock spread over 

* The Haourao peasants wander from one village to an- 
other ; in all of them they find commodious habitations Iq 
the ancient houses; a camel transports their family and 
baggage ; and as they are not tied to any particular spot by 
pri?ate landed property, or plantations, and find every where 
large tracks to cultivate, they feel no repugnance at quitting 
the place of their birth. **-^(Burckhardt, 221, 223.) 
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tbe whole of the Haouran, and the only species to.be 
met with. 1 returned to the house at an early hour, 
anticipating a fit of ague, this being the day. It did 
not tail to come, and punctual to a minute (nine 
o'clock), notwithstanding the increased doses of bark 
which i had taken the preceding day. Although 
less violent than usual, it detained me in the house 
the whole of the morning. Chesney, in the meaj»- 
while started on a tour, agreeing to meet me at 
Shohba. He was accompanied by the priest's.uncle, 
an old man between sixty and seventy, and nearly 
of the same bad faith as his nephew. — (See Burck-<> 
hardt, pp. 69 and 84.) 



CHAPTER XXII. 

£zra to Shohbt—Boaiier— Flocks of Birds ealled KaUss->- 
Sedjen— Medjel^Rima-el-Loehf— Ayn Monrdook— Dhami 
— Om Ez Zeitoan^Inhabitants of the Haouran— Oppres- 

siye Taxes— Dreary Aspect of the Ledja Abandoned 

Yillages— Ifode of oonstmcting Houses— Furniture — Shobba 
— Salehn— Aatyl— Kanonat — Soneida — Account of the 
Roman Antiquities in the last-mentioned towns. 

Nov. 6. — I left Ezra an hour before day-break, in 
order to reach Shohba before night, where I was 
sure of meeting with comfortable quanrters, in case 
my flbless <should be prolonged. In the course of 
■this long day's jotumey, I passed through a succes- 
sion of towns and villages, all built of the. black 
stone peculiar to this country, but devoid of local 
interest. • It wiR therefore be sufficient to enume- 
rate them as briefly as I noticed them. The singular 
-uniforitatty of these sombre villages, unenlivened by 
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shops or bazaars within, or trees, gardens, or vege- 
lion of any kind without, impresses the traveller 
with a species of melancholy it is diMcult to describe* 
We found many of them wilhout an inhabitant to 
tell the name to the passing stranger. The cause of 
this abandonment-^and which is observable through- 
out the Haouran, ssA frequently in the neighbour- 
hood of cultivated plains — ^is threefold : — 1. The 
heaviness of the taxes levied on the fedhans^-^S. 
The contributionsfolr feeding soldiers on theilr march, 
^3. The tributes paid to the Arabs* The first of 
these taxes is called mirL Every viHage is fated in 
the Pasha's books at the sum the land belonging to 
it is capable of producing, whether the number of 
fedkam (yokes of oxen) emj^oyed be great or small. 
Wtom the viomeiit a poition is takes up, and the 
^age Jiecomes lahaiiited^ the villagers mast fod 
ammigsl tfiemselves the smn insteribed, or wbat it is 
vated at in the eadeHre k^t at Dakaascus I — The 
expensejs of feeding soldiers on their march, and of 
supplying barley for their horses, are not only very 
heavy, but extremely vexatKiUs in the mode of 
exacting it. ^^ I have known the passage of troops 
looked upon with as much dismay as that of a flight 
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t>f locvsis. On tlwse oeeasiont, IIm EogUsh proverb 
^ Mttre MM inm mf frieoiB,^ ett.y veoM vecaive its 
IHPoper appli«tion/''*WJ>llie Uurd and heaviest eon* 
irikiitioa faid by Ihe liHtgeM is dieMfl^M (brother- 
flood), the IfiMrte clained fren tifM iomeBiorial 
bjibe Bedottins, in return for Ihetr |»eteetion, or 
rather fortMaranee, in net tonehing ihe harvest, or 
driving iOif the eaMc^ Eaeh l4nage pays khone to 
tone Shrikh in •every tilbe, irhe then acknowledges 
it as hie i^lo, or '^^^mter/* and is bemid to protect 
the inhabitants against aH the aaembers of his 'owm 
Irihe* Ldttifly, ifone tiie avnmos, 'or eKtraerdinary 
nMftnlniliQnfl, levied JBt die ^will ef iho Pariia^ to 
srifichjiliere nreso limits fant Us good pleasnite, 
orlfaeiniptfsaiiiility^raiang thesam levied. Rns, 
Kjth (he <]ppres8ie«i of ^ gavenMnenI on-ene 
»^>fUMiJ|lie exaetietis^f Ikie B«doiiin8K)n the oil^, 
ihe fellahs or cultivators of the Haouran are reduced 
taiaatHteiilde above the wanderers of the desert. 
^^ifew individnals," says Burckhardt, from whom 
i borrow these details, ^^ either amongst the Druses 
mm the Christians, die in Ihe sane village in which 
they were born. Families are constantly moving from 

* Burckhardt. 
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one place to aaolher. : In the firet year of their 
new settlement^ the Sheikh abts with moderation 
towards them ; but his exactions becoming in a few 
years insupportable, they flee to some other place, 
where they haye heard that they are better treated; 
they soon find, howeyer, that the same system pre* 
yails oyer the whote country* Sometimes ft is not 
merely the pecuniary extortion, but the personal 
animosity of the Sheikh, or of seme of the head 
men of the yillage, that drives a family from their 
home, for they are always permitted to depart. 
This continued wandering is the principal reason 
why no yillage In the Haouran has either orchard 
or fruit trees, or gardens for the growth of vegetables. 
^Shall we sow for strangers V — wak the answer of a 
fellah, to whom 1 once spoke on the subject, mean- 
ing by the word ' strangers,' both the succeeding 
inhabitants and Uie Arabs."* 

At the end of two honrs from Ezra, we passed the 
yillage of Bousser, inhabited by Druses. In . tiie 
War, we noticed a Turkish place of pilgrimage, 
called Meziar Eliashaa. In this neighbourhood we 

* See Burckhardt, p. 299. 
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iaet, for the first time, large flocks of birds, of a spe- 
cies resembling pigeons; the guides call them kauas: 
Ihej seemed to be feeding on the grain which had 
just been sown, but always rose before i could get 
within shot of them. They fly in such, immense 
and compact masses that their shadow is reflected 
on the ground like that of a cloud passing before 
the sun. We passed through Sedjen, built entirely 
of black stone^ and in half an hour, came to the 
spring Mezra; Above the spring is a ruined castle* 
In one hour E.N.E. is Medjel. Here, on the left side 
of a vaulted gateway, leading into a room, in which 
are three receptacles for the dead, are some Greek 
inscriptions. There are others over the gateway of 
a church, now a mosque. In three quarters <^ 
an hour is Kafer-el-Loehha, situated in the Wady 
Kanouat,^on the borders of the Ledja, with a church, 
and inscriptions, all cc^ied by Burckhardt. Forty 
minutes north is Rima-el-Loehf, with a building 
eight feet square, twenty high, with a flat roof, and 
receptacles for the dead. The other places 1 passed 
through were Bereike, a Druse village; pe|r-el- 
Leben (monastery of milk); and lastly, Mourdouk, 
a village on the declivity of the Djebel Haouran, with 
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a fine spring, wlience the inlialillafnts ef tlie bih|^'^ 
bonring yillages obtain their daily fupi^y fit water. 
The road from henee for half an hour llefl over 
stony ground. Airired at ^ofaba, we entered by 
the eastern gate, inrhich seems to hare been €he 
principal one, the street into wMehIt opens, lead*^ 
ing In a strdght line tftrongh the town» I pro* 
oeeded to the house ofaChrifirtian&mily, where 1 
had been told that Chesney had already atrived. 
in his excursion yesterday and to-day, he had ¥isit«d 
lliefotlowhig places: — ShaIdcara,So<ir, Aacfm,^aces 
without interest^ Dhami, ooatateing tfboeft three 
hundred houses, most of which are still hi ^ood pre- 
-serration t It has no water, but every house has 
Its dstem. There ts no arable land in thisinleirior 
part of the Ledja. The other towns he passed-througii 
"were Es Jammera, in ruins; and Om Ez Ze&toun. 
by the extent cf the jruins here, it appears^ to have 
been formerly a place t)f some note. He saw a small 
temple, of which an archof tbeioterior^and the gale 
"alone remafin. Numerous inseriptlons are ilnet 'v^Hh 
at "every step on this road. Upon flie w^tdlcjhe 
-confessed himself disappointed at what he- saw, and 
admitted that it was not woith the risk to wIm^ one 
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is «Kpa8ed from At Aiab tribes who inhabit the 
centre of the Ledja.^ 

JSneasA, Hm. Y.— *11ito OHnning i had the satiehc- 
Ikn of finding that 1 had anooeeded in tfavawing off 
the fever^ although i still felt a straggle far mastery 
holwean the «fllady and mj consttimion. This 
nmdioKaiion I attributed partly to the qninine, and 
pavdy to the fine air of Djebel Haouran, irhich 1 
lad had the good feitune to neaoh. I feel oonscions 
thai if I had cetnined to Damaj5<;tts when first at*' 
tacked, 1 shk>nld hare fallen ere this a victim to its 
itf tMsilir, nnd am thereiare gratefel to Providence 
far the ^anggestion, hy ioUowing srhich, i escaped 
certain 4ealh. But alas i how soon these divine 
js^erpositions are forgotten, and how little influence 
they hafotipon onr Intnfe life 4 Though still weak, 

* "*f lie f.ed|«, ivliidi is fromtwo to three days* Joarney in 
lMigtl|» by out in bretdtli, 4s InfaalillBd by teTcra tribes ^ 
Arabs, viz. : — Selman, Medledj, Szoloot, Dbooberey aad 
Sial ; of these the Szolout may have about one hundred 
tentSy the MedledJ one hundred xind twenty, and the others 
01^ •r ^sty. They breed avast oomberof goals, mtk^ 
easily nnd pasturage amongst (he rocks. A few of them also 
keep sheep and cows, and cultivate the soil in some parts of 
tiie Led}e, where they sow wheat and * barley. They possess 
few banes/ '-^^tockbardt, lit.) 
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1 was enabled to walk out, and visit the curiosities of 
this yet*y interesting |>lace. 

Shohba is the seat of the principal Druse Sheikhs. 
It was ibrmeriy one of the chief cities of these dis- 
trictSy as is attested by the remaining town walls, 
and the magnificent public edifices, which once 
adorned it. The walls, which are of the iisua) 
height, (there is no ditch), may be traced all round 
the city, perfect in many places, and nearly four 
miles in circumference. — About one hundre'd paces 
from the centre of the town, and upon a terrace close 
to the street leading south, stand Five Beautiful 
Corinthian columns (dxty-three fecit firom out to 
out, eight feet seven inches in circumference, and 
nine feet three inches apart), without any appe^- 
auce of an entablature or cornice, or connection 
with any other building; though there are remains 
of one, forty-five feet in the rear, but not parallel. 
On the other side of the road is a handsome large 
doorway, and the remains of columns. — Facing the 
west, with a high door on the north (ten feet wide^ 
atid twenty feet high), is a square building, forty- 
one feet each way. Behind this, there appears to 
have been a court of nearly the same size as the 
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building, and dose to its northern comer, an irre-^ 
gular building, consisting of a large curve or niche, 
in the centre, with branches on each side, inclining 
to the front, Uke an irregular half-^hexagOQ. The 
whole width one hundred feet, and twenty^fiTO feet 
high. It is called by the Arabs Beit-el-Serai (a pa-*- 
lace/) — ^To the south of the latter buildings is the 
principal curiosity of Shohba, a Theatre in good pie^ 
servation. It is built on a sloping site, and the 
semicircle is enclosed by a wall nearly ten feet in 
thickness, in which are nine vaulted entrances into 
the interior. The area is half an elUpsis; short dia- 
meter thirty-six feet, long one forty-six ; that of 
the whole building seventy. There are ten rows of 
seats rising nearly from the bottom, twenty-two 
inches wide by eighteen high. Half way up, there 
is a level space, five feet wide, to which the en- 
trances lead from the exterior? through a covered 
gallery twelve feet high» Below this gallery there 
is another similar one, level with the area of the 



* «< I did not ventare to enter it, as I had a bad opinion of 
its present possessor, the Chief of Shohba, who some years 
ago compelled M. Seetzen to turn bacic from hence toward^ 
Soneida/*— (Bnrckhardt, 71.) 
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thvalfVy U1I0 which it ban tm& faiilled 6fiiraiice«> m 
tel mtmbef^ tana g^ U^md^&at mAoni the iMst 
iMonte&ieflee> to one anef&er, and when ht tke 
eentririf pttMage, er ^ ek0niffi^ de ron^^"^ ilhey eMMv 
ait p1eMttif!05 p«M l^lhe Bpper or tower fonr of iseaCs'. 
The biifldfog k twenty ^ei^ feet Ugl^, aad of eot 
9loiie.-^A ihtle WAy to (be nor th-eacrf is the temi^ 
dMioft of an ^^1ledlIcf,lrhieh (bitterly bretigM watef 
l» the town-; ahont ftve-archesatill remaiii' aiandiiafy 
Md the rest i»ay be tfaeed nearly ^o miles» €0 ft6 
foe! of the MB (Zimftt), in which is the source whwh 
snppfied if. The arches are twenty-two Ifeet sit 
inchea span^^ and nfne feet three inches wf d'e^ the 
abntmeni^^befng' eight feet by niiie feet three inches 
the otber way \ f faeheight, thirty-fonr feet to whtBre the 
oonduiiwas, now entirdy gone.--'A few paces from 
the exiremity of tfie aqueduct were theBaths^ anex- 
len«itel)iitldlng, with a front fifty-ntnefeet wide, half 
a ^foadrangle. In the rear were two large rooms^ the 
oM seTeBtyJ>y Airty y theolSier rfxty by twenty-fonr; 
height twenty-seven feet eight inches; both arched 
with lava mortar, and other lig^ maieriala, which 
have £iHen in. ^ On the north side were three cfncn- 
lar buildings, twenty-nine Teet diameter, covered with 
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a dome of tbe ftame maieraais* — One oCthe peat road» 
from the sooth pasiM m the rear of the baths* It ia 
arossed by another al right anglea ia the ceatre dT 
tlie town^ aad marked by Four Solid Squares or but- 
tvesses, soYeateen feet each way, seven feet high, 
and twenty-five apart There is no appearance of 
their having ever siqpported statues, or any other 
oma^nent* One of them has been opened, perhaps 
in search of treasure, from which it appears that 
they were filled up with rubble^-^^The great sireeta 
leading from hence are paved with cut stone, per* 
fectly level, and beautifiiUy pointed > they are not 
placed at right angles with the road, but rather 
diagonally^ as if for strength,, and are still very per-> 
feet* 11ier« are eight Gates^ with a sinular paved 
causeway, leading from each into the town^ The 
fo«r great streets lead to gates facing the cardinal 
points ; the latter are treble, one large, with two 
smaller onea on each side for foot pa(^sengprs. — 
The houses here, as throughout the Haouran, ace 
built of stone * Each dwelling has a small eatrance, 
leading into a cqurt yard, round which are the 
aq^ariments. Of these the doors are^usually very low, 
and serve for windows in the day^ by being left open* 
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Someiimes there is a small aperture oyer the door. 
The interior of the room, which is seldom higher 
than nine or ten feet, is constructed of large square 
stones, left hare, and being black, have a very som- 
bre appearance. Across the centre is a single arch, 
generally between two and three feet in breadth, 
which supports the roof. This arch springs from very 
low pilasters on each side of the room, and in 
some instances immediately from the floor : upon 
it is laid the roof, consisting of stone slabs, one 
foot broad, two inches thick, and about half the 
length of the room ; one end resting upon short pro- 
jecting stones in the walls, and the other upon the 
top of the arch. The slabs are in general laid close 
to each other. There is very little furniture to be 
seen in these houses. The mode of life, customs, 
and manners, of the Turks and Christians who in- 
habit the Haouran, nearly resemble that of the Arabs, 
with this difference only, that the former have a 
more fixed residence, under a house roof, than the 
Arabs, living under tents, removeable at pleasure. 
In the dwellings of the poorer classes a matting 
thrown over the floor, is the only bedding; with the 
more wealthy, a carpet, but no mattress. They nc- 
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Ter undress. The culinary articles are confined to 
a cauldron for boiling the bourgoul and boilers for 
making coffee. The yearly provision of wheat and 
barley is kept in reserroirs, (kawara) five feet high, 
and tvo in diameter, formed of clay and cut sttaw, 
hardened in the sun. In a country where the te- 
nure of property is so uncertain, shops and baitaa^s 
ure not to be found ; their wants are supplied by 
an occasional trip to Damascus, or by itinerant 
merchants of whom we met several on this road* 
The latter have also large dealings with the Be- 
douins, from whom they enjoy every protection* 
They would make excellent guides to an European 
demons of visiting the Arab tribes. 

Nov. 8.— On quitting Sbohba * by the East gate 
we observed on the side and crest of a hill two cir- 
xidar reservoirs, paved with stone, one hundred 
feet in diameter. 

Descending to Ayn Mourdouk, and following the 
sloping side of the mountain, we came to Saleim, a 
ftnatt village, distant one hour from the spring. 
Here we stopped awhile to admire a small but for- 

* ScM App0ii4ix, No. 21. 
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merly, no doubt, a beantifal temple, tneascrring sixty 
fibet by forty-five outside. It is approached by steps, 
having a square niche ; on the outside of which, were 
two, or periiaps more, Corinthian columns, . with 
entablature, cornice, etc., corresponding with the 
beautiful ones all round the building, now almost 
aft feHen ; but which appears to have formed a 
low angle over the side of the walls, with an^Etrus- 
can border on part of it. At the comer of the build-- 
ing inside, were four rows of arches, on which rest^ 
ed the stone roof, which having giveji way, the 
cornice and most parts of the top walls, columns etc. 
fell in with it. The capitals of the columns, had ra- 
ther the Egyptian leaf, than the Corinthian. Tlis 
building, handsome in relief, is called Hour Meraf. 
There is a reservoir and remains of another temple 
greatTy injured, and some Greek inscriptions. The 
ruins of Saleim are nearly a mile in circumference, 

.V" 

occupying the east side and foot of a hill and are 
partly inhabited. 

From hence we ascended a rocky hill , partially 
covered with the stunted oak, a refreshing sight 
(there being nothing of the kind in the plain) till we 
reached in one hour and a quarter the town of Ka- 
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nouat^ sitaated upon a declivity,, on. the banks of the 
deep wady of this name which flows through the 
midst of the town. The country about it is comparq- 
tiyely beautiful, and the view very extensive. At 
the top of the town^ southwards, are the chief ruios, 
probi^bly those of a palace. Here large apartments 
with columns still remain, the southern one with its 
entranceby a flight of steps toabeautiful chased dopr. 
On the northern side, sixty-seven feet wide, and ra- 
ther deeper in its front, there was a row of columns 
about twelve feet from the wall. Of these, there 
rem,ains but the one at the corner leaning against a 
sayare buttress; on tbe top was a cornice and Etrus- 
can border. On the extreme one, there was a pro- 
jection midway, like those at Shohba. A door near 
the corner^ fourteen feet wide and seventeen from 
^iQ angle,^ opens into a colonnade of Corinthian co- 
lumns, of which eight are standing, eight feet and 
a half in circumference, and six and a half apart. 
Parallel to the same front, facing the nortb, and 
eight feet in the rear, is the second great apart- 

• • • 

I9ent, with its front thirty-five feet in the rear of the 
other seventy-one feet nine inches long, by forty- 
seven wide. The doors are twelve feet wide, square 
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at the top, and remarkably handsome. Seven feet 
from the jambs are two columns, and in the same 
line forming a corridor, at this distance from the 
wall all round, there is a row of columns, ileither 
Tuscan nor Doric, and surmounted by a plain cor- 
nice. They are seven feet and a half in circumfe- 
rence at the base, and six feet apart. Immediately 
behind the apartment and connected with it, there 
is one of similar dimensions, and with a gallery of 
similar columns, with arches from the one to the 
other, abutments running from the east wall to 
the columns, and a niche twenty-six feet wide in 
the centre of that side. They were apparently 
covered inside. Over the apartment there appears 
to have been two floors of stone, leaning on the 
arches, but now fallen into the space in the centre. 
At the S. W. was a gallery ten feet broad, parallel 
to the end wall, and on both sides east and west, 
were apartments, now in ruins, with a magnificent 
paved court, enclosing the latter ; the road being 
paved also with thesame finished stone. Nearly south, 
at about one hundred yards distance, there is a small 
temple with a beautifully finished door opening 
north. There are two Corinthian columns in a line 
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with the jambs supporting the inner portico, three 
feet wide; and outside of this four other Corin- 
thian columns, (ten feet in circumference, six fe<it 
and a half apart, and seven feet and a half from the 
the two inner ones)j and surrounded by a handsome 
cot cornice. The temple is fifty feet wide, and forty 
four feetnine inches within^ the latter space being co- 
vered with fragments of smaller columns with frieze, 
etc. eithier supporting an entire roof, on arches, or a 
-covered gallery round Ihe walls. In front of the temple 
there is a large and wellTpaved court, with a cis- 
tern underneath, the covering supported by arches. 
On the east side, there is a wall of cut stone, about 
seven fe^t high, with two square projecting buttres* 
ses, but well enough etecuted to have supported sta^ 
tues or other ornaments. — A little way westward, is 
part of the town walls, about twelve feet high, 
straight, perpendicular, and executed in superior 
'style. About two hundred yards W. by S., there 
is another temple, formed of two rows of Corinthian 
columns parallel to each other, the inner, smaller 
than the outer, and on a raised platform eight feet 
and a half within the other. 

From Kanouat we descended the hill in a westerly 
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direction, Hill we reached in one hour AatyU ^^ i>^^ 
Dmse village hi fhe midst o^ a wood. Tke rains 
here are about on^ mfle in circamferenee> tli^ boild- 
fttgs ancient, but many still standing, with stone 
roofs, and inhabited. On the west fsi#e, tibterm re- 
iniknis a fine constructed arch, part of a temple of 
small size, perhaps ^n oracle. Some fragments 'df 
coltritans, friezeis, and Etruscan bonters, lie siboui 
within. On a hill south of the town, and dealr of it, 
there is a small temple like that of Saleim with a tpor- 
tico of ifour columns, ten or twelve feet from the 
ehd Wall, which teirminates at the corner wiUi flat 
Corinthian columns; the entrance is square at the 
top, and beautifully cut all round, the inside we 
Ad not exmine being inhabited. 

F^om hence, continuing our course in a S. S. E. 
direction, in half an hour we arrived hi Soueida^ sf- 
lU£Aed on high ground on the declivity of the Djebel 
Haouran ; the Kelb Haouran, or highest summit of 
the Hpsountain beacring S, E. from it. To the north, 
and close to it descends the deep Wady Essoueda^ 
coming from the mountains, where several other 
wadys unite with it. It is from the numerous wadys 
which rise in the Djebel Haouran, springs being 
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scarce in Ibe fMn^ tbal ii» p^puUtipn oC thje ^llo1l- 
ra& dmves ils meaaf of existence aii4 the siiece«9 of 
4t8 vgriciikiire. It is ceoased by astmng weU^ilt 
iiridge, «ad it innis fite ior six mills near the vilbigft. 
Soueida is consiiorfsd as the fi»t Drute tie^ttn ji, Jbe 
Haonraii, and is the reridenc^ of their chief iShefth. 
TIhs title tibongh bereditar J in Ike iEunilj of ilask- 
^an^is Boi^ahiervient to tbe laws of prinagetailttre* 
On the ideath of iSie chie^ the iilAvidtial in'hisli^ 
mtly whoisin llie highest eslliQalien foir weaftb^ or 
peYsonal iduurncter^ sueo^seds to Ihe iitle, Md is 
cmifiEnied bj ihe Pasha/ Neyertlieless, it ^eetQS 
that they rather court the protectibB 4>t the Arafat, 
rthan that of the i^adia, inasBrael^ as thovgh chaogad 
wHhthe defence of the Tfllages, they ^actupoA ihe 
^^ knssef {aire " or neutral system, wheAlhe latter is 
at war with any tribes Aenebeing-a tacit agreement 
between them» that their indSyidual property shall be 
risspmted. For this treabherons connivaAce, Chey are 
naltnraHy hated by ihe {eUahi m i^tkivators.— It 
woidd appear that this nopa^rtotic policy, ekiated 
in former timies also, for we read that in Ihe time 

* ^ee Bnrckbardt, p. SOS. 
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of Augostos the goTernmeiil of this couAtry then, 
calledTrachonHuyWastraBsfeiTedfromZenodiirus to 
Herod King of Judea, in consequence of the encour 
ngement shown to the predatory incnrflioBs of the 
Avabs, from the neighbouring desert* 

Soueida was formeiiy one of the largest towns of 
the surrounding country. The circuit of its ruinsy is 
at least four miles. Amongst them is a street, run- 
ning in a straight line, for neaily a quarter of a 
mile, in which the houses on hoth sides are stiH 
standing; the intervening space is very narrow 
admitting only one person or beast to pass at a time. 
On both sides is a narrow pavement. In several 
places are arched open rooms supposed to have been 
shops. This street commences at the upper end of 
the town at a large arched gate built across it* De- 
scending, we came to an elegant building opposite a 
fountain in the shape of a crescent, the whole front 
of which . forms a kind of niche, within which, 
are three smaller niches. Round the flat roof is a 
Greek inscription, which, with the sun in my eyes, 
1 was prevented from copying. Not far from this is 
an ancient edifice, one hundred and fifty feet by 
forty within, with three transverse rows of arches^ 
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resting upon irregolar eolnmns. It is now a mosque* 
— At the end of the long street, outside the town, is a 
tower eighty feet high, and twent j-*fiye square at th« 
base, with windows at the top, two sides of wfaidir- 
haye fidlen down, no doubt the effect of an earlh^^ 
qnake; — ^Nearthe Sheikh's house at the top of the 
hill, is a large temple of which eight beautiful Corin- 
thian columns are standing. The entablature and ceil 
also remain entire. On measuring the dimensions 
of. the latter with a line, we found it to be 
irregular, without any thing in the ground upon 
which it stands to justify a want 'of precision* 
Turning from the beginning of the street to th6 
sooth is a large buildiog in ruins, called by the 
natiyes E3i Kem'sset (the church.) It is joined to 
another bmlding, which has the appearance of 
haying once been a monastery. : The church is one 
hmndrod and thirty feet feet long by eighty-nine 
broad. The grand entrance', with two arched open*- 
ings on each side, faces the west. On the north 
side, in the upper storey, are seyen windows ; at 
the eastern end is a larger niche, thirty-one feet 
across, with two smaller ones on each side. Appa- 
rently there were formerly columns, with the lotus 



^ 
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leal^ forming a giiUery all rouoA. U ii( now wilhoui 
a roof. Around the side doors are some beautifiil 
fineses; the crosses over them are effaced^ probaUy 
done when it became a mosque. — On a hill to the 
Borth^-west, on the other side ol the wady, .ilands a 
rwiied s<t«are stone building, which the uMives call 
Donbeii. It is thirty feet each way, with six hilf- 
eolumns on each side, terminaled by a Irieae, cac- 
nic^, etc. The columns are three feet and a half 
apart, gilding a diameter cif two fe^ sik inches ; the 
height is:tWteoty-«ix feet. It is solid within, and the 
topappears to have ierminftted in a py vamiditalfdrnr, 
where, no doubt, was the place of sepukhre. Thfi 
four corners, not the sides, point east, west, nbrlh, 
and south. On the side to the north-east, near the 
corner, is a Gred£ inscription, in handsome charao^ 
4ers. There is likewise an Hebrew tnscriptvon, 
which, from my ignorance of the language, 1 was 
•unaMe to copy satisfactorily. 
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Boszra— Villages of the Djebel Haouran — Soneida to Shem- 
skein along tbe Loebf— ^Take an Arab Escort for the Sooth 
•^tht BMl Sisakhr Tribe-^AmiB ot the Beltautaik^Be- 
4oiiin Mares — Equestrian £Toliition8-'Draa« the ancleat 
Edrei— ABiTOoac — ^A Repast by Night — Riyer Zerka, the 
laltock of B^crlptnre-'Arrival at Arnman, ^e ant;rent Capital 
^HiedUnoMmiteB. 

Nov. 10. — It was our intention to have proceeded 
from hence to Boszra, the ancient capital of the pro- 
vince, and the principal town in the Haouran, and 
where there are some edifices in high preservation;* 
but the country about it was represented to be very 
unsafe. The same objection operated against our 
penetrating farther into the mountain, the ancient 
Atsadamum, the eastern skirts of which are said to 
be studded with innumerable stone- built villages, 
now in ruins, having been abandoned by the exac- 

* See Appendix, No. 22. 
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lions of the Arabs of the Desert, to which it lies 
contiguous.* The Sheikh absolutely refused to give 
us an escort, saying that, as we had brought letters 
to him, he should consider himself morally respon- 
sible for any accident that might befiil us. We 
allowed ourselves to be dissuaded from it with the 
more facility, as we were led to expect that we 
should be able to effect it through the tribe of the 
Beni Szakhr, a portion of whom were always to be 
found at Shemskein, their head-quarters in the 'sum- 
mer months, as long as they were at peace with the 
Pasha. For this latter place we set out thismormng. 
Instead of taking the direct road across the plain, 
we followed the skirts of the Ledja, called the Loehf, 
as far as Ezra, passing through Rima, Medjel, and 
Sedjen. The great plain of the Haouran lay at our 
feet, to the south, and the eye, owing to its level 
condition, could nearly embrace it in its whole ex- 
tent. The soil consists of a fine black earth, of great 
depth, but apparently, at the present day, very little 
cultivated. It must have been an agreeable and im- 
posing prospect indeed, to those who looked down 



* Sec Appendix, No. 23. 
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upon its rich prodactions, at the time the whole was 
blt^nght under culture by the numerous and Indus* 
trious Roman colonies that once inhabited these 
territories — ^its golden crops bending submissively 
under the breezes that crossed its surface, like the 
smooth undulations of the wide ocean, and, like it, 
haying no other boundary than the horizon itself. 
At Exra we turned off to the south-west, and in two 
hours arrived at Shemskein, one of the principal 
villages of the Haouran. It is situated on the Hadj 
road, on some elevated ground, by the side of which 
flows the Wady ikereir. The Sheikh of Shemskein 
has the title of Sheikh-el-Haouran, and holds the 
first rank amongst the village sheikhs of the country ; 
he is in consequence the arbitrator of disputes be- 
tween the latter and the peasants. In the time of 
Hadj, he collects from the Haouran andDjolan some 
hundred camels to accompany the pilgrims to Mekka. 
His income is very considerable. On arriving here 
we had considerable difficulty in procuring a night's 
lodging, the Sheikh pretending that his house was 
fuH; the inhabitants (this being the Hadj road), 
we found equally indisposed against us as Christians. 
Whilst our guide was searching for night quarters, 
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1 suffered severely from eicpomsre - Uh ibe cold* Tbi^ 
being an elevated situation, the wind wbb yery 
piercing, and I had come but iU provided witb tbe 
necessary clothing for the night, in case it waa ne- 
cessary to sleep out. At lengih^ from the prospect 
of a reward, rather than from any compassionate 
feeling, we were idlowed to sleep in a. small doch 
room, through which the cattle passed to go tot w 
inner one, the warmest of the two. Qnr money 
likewise procured for us vrherewith to makek our 
evening meal. 

Nov. 11. — ^Tbis morning we descended into the 
plain, where the Arab chbf was encamped who was 
to escort us to the south. Our Druse guide, Sbeikb 
Warfo» declined accempanyiBg us in this more pe~ 
rilous part of our excursion ; but be offered to make 
all the arrangements we thought necessary, foi; ^o- 
complifbing the object we had in view. The names 
of all the places we wished to visit were written in 
Arabiq characters. They comprised Djerash, Om 
Keis, Amjuan, and all the interesling ruins as for as 
OnH»l-Re«as« soirtb, and the Jkkidam to tim wfi^« 
Fw Ais^ Uatibf (Ibnl wa* bia name) waA to be paid 
the 9u« of forty dollars, or six hundred Tuddah 
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{Hatlre& ; an eaomoiis sum for lh« service^ Saty 9A 
we afterward? found onl, they wert on tlie eve of 
sUmtimg for tibeir cncamfiiient for the winter,, which 
bes in the skirts of the Desert, to the souihreasl. of 
Amman, la the above sum was cemprised food for 
oarselyes and our horses. The Beni Szakhr are a 
tribe of free Awalbn. Acconfing to Burckhardt,.thfiy 
ro?o in the plain from the fourth to the fifth station 
ctf the Hadj, and thence westward towards the hmmb- 
taios of Belkaa. They are employed by the Paaha 
(of Damascus) for the defence of the caraTa» agamal 
the other tribes, for which senrke they receive 
eon^iderffble sums. About two p.m., hearing that 
our friends were striking their tents, we hastened 
down into the p!ain to join them. They formed a 
body of about thirty men, all armed with lances, 
swords, and pistols. The lances (ramaU) are twelve 
feet long, and made •of a sort of bamboo, witfi m» 
iron or steel pointed head, and at the other end, a» 
iron spike to stick it into the ground. Near th^ top 
is a tuft of black ostritcb feathers, an enUem 4idf 
death. They had besides, sabres (scif) in a ooane 
leathern scabbard, these they wear oa all occasions. 
In their girdles some had a curved knife (nkldm) and 
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pistob; the latter are foreign to true Bedouin equip- 
ment, but are used by tbote who are in the gerviee 
of the Paaha. Hatib, the chief, a remarkable hand- 
tome young man, was. distinguished by akombaz of 
silk, and pelisse lined with fur. From his features, 
it was easy to judge that he was of true Bedoiun 
origin. Like all his brethren of the Desert, he was 
rather short than tall, well made, but slight ; his 
complexion tawny, with dark eyes, marked with 
a fire and brilliancy seldom seen in the North, 
and shaded by a pair of bushy black eye-browt; 
nose aquiline; hair black; beard short and thin. 
They hare all excellent teeth, which is attributed 
to the nature of their diet, being confined almost 
exclusiyely to Cstrinaceous substances, milk and 
butter. 

In two hours we arrived at Daal. The Sheikh of 
this village, the inhabitants of which are fellahs, re- 
ceived us in themedhafe, or public reception room. 
Here, as elsewhere, an allowance is made him to 
pay the expenses attendant upon these and similar 
visitors, to which all the inhabitants, contribute. It 
would be an affront to offer a return, as a stranger 
sddom remains more than a night in the same place. 
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At sunset, an immense bowl of bourgoul was brought 
In, and laid upon the floor in one corner of the 
room. The Beni Szakhr, as many as could at a time, 
seated themselves round it, making way for others, 
when they had had a suflficiency. The Arab^ thrust 
the whole hand, the right, (the left remains inactive), 
into the dish before them, shape the rice into 
balls as large as hens' eggs, and then swallow it. 
Their slovenly mode of eating disgusted poor Ches* 
ney much, which the Sheikh perceiving, he helped 
us out a portion into a smaller bowl, and told us we 
might eat it in our own way. This he did with 
evident signs of compassion for our fine manners. 
They wash their hands just before a meal, but sel- 
dom after it. Soap is a rare article in the desert. 
The disgusting custom of eructation after meals is 
here universal ; it may probably arise from eating 
so fast, being seldom more than four or five minutes 
at table. They never talk whilst eating. This over, 
coffee was served, and smoking and conversation 
commenced, and lasted about an hour, when each 
one wrapping himself in his masihkCkh, stretched him- 
self down on a matting to rest. As it was cold, a 
large faggot fire was kept up during the night, ilnd 
D. 13 
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made ia a hoUow in the middle of the room, with 
three or fom* stones serving for ^^ chenets," or 
^* dogs," for the eoffee-pot to rest. upon. As there 
was no chimney, the smoke increased sometimes 
ahnost to suffocation. The men ficequentlj got up 
in the night, to light their pipes, talk, and gQ U> ide^p 
agam. 

Nov, 19L — Onr route this morning laj over the 
centre of the great plain of the Haouran, without a 
hill or tree to he seen for many miles round. Here the 
men gratified us with an exhihition of their mode of 
attack and defeqce. At a signal given, dividing 
themselves iikto two parties, they rode off in oppo- 
sile directjk^BS, leaving Chesney and myself, who 
were indifferently mounted, at a loss which of the 
two* to follow, not to be left alone. After a while 
they reappeared, for they had nearly gone out of 
sight, and ^preached one another with inconceiv- 
able velocity, in doing which, each marked out 
his maa and provoked him. to single combat, 
feigniqg to strike hin^. with t^e lance« which he 
picked up again withoi^t leaving the stirrup. In 
striking, they balance the lance for some time over 
their heads, and then throw it forward; others hold 
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and shake tbe lance at the height of the saddle. If 
hard pressed, (hey thrust it backwards continually, to 
preYent the approach of the pursuer. These evo* 
luttond tasted more than half an hour, and yet the 
horses returned very little distressed— the men not 
at all. In riding, the Bedouin has not the gracefiil 
seat of the Osmanli, but it is more secure. They are, 
indeed, perfect Centaurs. Their horses are mostly 
small. Seldom exceeding fourteen hands. They ride 
alittodt exclusiyely their mares, having the adyan- 
tage oyer the horses in speed and good tempi^r. 
The latter they sell to the town's people, or to the 
fellahs. They object to them, not only because 
they afe more yicious than the mares, but because 
the^ neigh, which in an expedition by night, might 
be the means of betrayiiig them. They are first 
mounted after the second year, from which time 
the saddle is seldom taken off their backs. They 
are kept in the open air during the whole year, 
never entering the tent, even in the rainy season. 
In summer they stand exposed to the mid-day sun. 
In winter a sadkeloth is thrown oyer the saddle. 
Like his master, with very little attention to his 
health, he is seldom ill. Burning is the most gene- 
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ral remedy; and as this is done with a hot iron, it 
has given rise to the erroneous notion that the Arabs 
mark their horses. — Arriving at Draa, the ancient 
Edrei, situated in a deep valley S.W. of Daal, and two 
hours S.E. of Mezareib, previous to entering the 
town, we crossed over a very well built Turk- 
ish bridge, of five arches, in perfect preserva- 
tion. On one side is a parkpet wall, on which is the 
channel of an aqueduct. Soon after we came to a 
large birket or reservoir, cased with stone, in the 
hollow of the mountain. It is one hundred and 
sixty, yards by pixty-five, and twenty feet deep, 
but at this season void of water. Not far from this 
are the ruins of a large building, with a cupola of 
light materials, which the natives called hammam 
(baths). At the S. extremity of the town is an im- 
mense rectangular building, one hundred and thirty 
feet by ninety-six, with a double covered colonnade 
all round. In the middle there is a cistern. The 
columns or shafts used are only one-third their ori- 
ginal length, and composed of the Ionic and Corin- 
thian, promiscuously brought together. This no 
doubt, was originally a Christian church, and sub- 
sequently a mosque. In the court there is a fine 
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sarcophagus, with lions' heads in relief. At one of 
the four comers is a high tower or steeple. Be- 
sides these ruins there were others of minor import- 
ance, covering a space of two miles and a half in 
circumference. 

Haying slept awhile after the noon day's meal, 
we mounted our horses, and continued our march to 
the southward. In marching, the Bedouins do not 
follow oneanother, or observe any particular order; 
but when they approach any spot where they anti- 
cipate any danger, they advance in a line about 
ten paces apart from one another, the chief in the 
middle. The country now ceased to be inhabited, 
and we were told to prepare for a rough night. 
The idea of sleeping out occasioned me no uneasi- 
ness, but when I learnt that we should not sup, 
there being no village near, my courage failed me, 
particularly as I had neglected to bring away with 
me any remaining porlioi^ of the preceding meal. 
At sunset we halted to feed our horses, the corn as 
usual being put into small bags, and hung round their 
necks. After resting awhile, we continued our 
route, which was either level, or over low swelling 
downs, Hill about ten o'clock, when we halted to 
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bivouac for the night. The men picketed their 
horses in a circle. This was done by passing the fore^ 
leg through an iron ring at the end of a long chain, 
and locking it up, the other end of the chain being 
secured to an iron spike, driven into the ground. 
The lance also stands erect by the side of the Arab's 
rug, ready to be seized at a moment, in case of 
alarm. Whilst this was going on, men were sent 
out to scout oyer the hills that bordered the nar-^ 
row valley in which we were to pass the night. The 
Arab tribes are in a state of almost perpetual warfare 
against each other. There is no such thing as a ge-* 
reral peace amongst them. When made, which is 
easily done, (for their wars are not of long duration), 
it is as easily broken. The Arab warfare is that of 
partisans; general battles are rarely fought. To sur-^ 
prise the enemy by a sudden attack, and to plun* 
der the camp, are the chief objects of both parties* 
When attacked by superior numbers, they give way 
without fighting, but take the first opportunity of re** 
taliating on a weak encampment of their assailants. 
Not having a cloak, 1 felt the cold severely, but to 
diminish its intensity 1 threw over my body the ntg 
upon which I usually lay. However, in doing so, 1 
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found I had only remedied one inconvenience Co 
meet with another* The ground was very stony, 
and 1 hurt my sides so much, that It was several 
hours before I conld go to Bleep. I had at length be- 
come inured to my situation, and had just closed my 
eyes» when 1 was aroused by the men around tne 
preparing to start. As our coliv^tiience had not 
been consulted, it became more and more evident 
that it was not for our sakes alone that the Journey 
had been undertaken.- An hoiiir before suit-rise we 
slopped at an Arab encampment, where we had an op- 
portunity of warming ourselves round si blslzing fire 
of brushwood, collected in the neighbourhood. The 
reflection of light thrown upon the swarthy counte- 
nances and sparkling eyes of the Bedoidns, enve- 
loped in their mantles, and grouped around the fire, 
was highly picturesque, and would have afforded a 
fine subject for the pencil, if their well-known pre- 
judices on this score did not interfere to prevent the 
trial of our skill. We breakfasted upon /ttto, ^hich 
is an unleavened paste of flour and water, baked in 
ashes of camel's dung, and mixed up with a little 
butter. We found it very unsavoury, but wa were 
too hungry to decline it. 
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Not. 13. — At break of day, the Kalaat-ez*Zerka, 
one of the stations of the Syrian Hadj (the sixlh 
from Damascos), occupying a commanding situation 
to our right, suddenly appeared in sight, and shortly 
afterwards the Nahr- ez-Zerka, the Jabbock of the 
Scriptures. ItswatersfirstcoUect tothesouthofDjebel 
Haouran. At this point, they enter the Djebel Belka, 
and after winding through the wadys in a westerly 
direction, finally empty themselves into the Sheriat- 
el-Kebir (the Jordan). At this part of its course, it 
is but a sorry riynlet embedded amongst reeds, but 
its waters are clear and well tasted. To the south- 
ward of the Zerka commences the country anciently 
inhabited by the people called Ammonites; a conn- 
try in those days, as remarkable for its rich produc- 
tions, as for the number and strength of the cities 
which covered its surface. It is now one vast de- 
sert, having long since ceased to be inhabited by 
man in a civilized state. Meeting with a flock of 
sheep, attended by a youth, armed with a short 
lance, instead of the peaceful shepherd's crook of 
more tranquil countries, we offered to purchase one, 
but he declined at any price. The Beni Szakhr 
were surprised at the refusal, which they thought 
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unreasonable ; so laying hold of one, of their owb 
choice, and at the same time throwing the money 
down on the ground, they carried it off to a little dis- 
tance, where it was killed, flayed and roasted entire. 
As there was no other fuel near, it was heated and 
blackened orer a fire of camel'^ dung, and in this 
half-raw state, cut up in pieces with a sword, and 
distributed amongst us. Towards noon we came 
in sight of the ruined city of Amman. 

Amman (it is still known by this name), the capi- 
tal of the Ammonites, was one of the most ancient of 
the cities recorded in Jewish history. It was likewise 
called Rabath and Osterath, and subsequently Phila- 
delpheia, haying been rebuilt by Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus. The principal ruins lie along the banks of a small 
riyer, called Moiet (water) Amman, running through 
a yalley bordered on both sides by barren hills of 
flint. This stream, which has its source in a pond 
a few hundred paces from the south-west end of the 
town, after passing under ground seyeral times, 
empties itself into the river Zerka. 

Our attention was first attracted to a large Theatre, 
excavated in the side of the eastern hill, and open- 
ing towards the river. The diameter is one hundred 
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and twenty'-eight feet, exclusive of the depth of 
the theatre itself, (eighty-eight feet each way), 
making it the largest theatre known in Syria. 
There are forty-two rows of seats, (of stone) foor- 
teen inches high, and twenty broad, divided into 
three portions by two open galleries. The first divi- 
sion nearest the stage has twelve steps with five 
Giinei, the second fifteen steps with five. There are 
subterraneous passages in the wings, opening into 
these galleries of communication. At the tdp, in 
the centre of the broad pathway, is a deep scpiare 
recess with niches on each side* Before the theatre, 
and between it and the stream, are the remains of 
a beautiful colonnade. Eight columns, fifteen feet 
high, are standing with Corinthian capitals, and en- 
tablature entire. There are the shafts of eight other 
columns* There might have been fifty altogether 
when entire.— ^Above the theatre, and south-east of 
it, are some further remains, which owing to the im- 
patience of our guides, we Were unable to examine 
with the leisure they required ; it is difficult to 
say, what they originally formed a part of. — Below 
the great theatre, but more to the south, is another 
smaller one, perhaps for mu^cal representations. 
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The exterior form of the building is square^ though 
that of the area within, where are the seats, rising 
from bottom to top, issemicircalar,and enclosed by a 
high wall. It was formerly coTored in, but the roof 
hasCdlen, and chokes up the interior, so as to ren*" 
der it di£Gcult to determine what might have beea 
its original destination.'^Crossing the stream which 
here appears to hare been banked in by a bridge of 
one arch, and following its left bank, we came to a 
detached building, in the shape of an half hexagon, 
flicing the west, and overhanging the stream. It has 
a beautifid arch in the centre, finished ^^ en niche," 
at the top, and seems to have had wings. There 
was formerly a row of columns, forming a sort of 
corridor ; this was prohabty a Moa or public walk.— « 
About fifty yards beyond are the remains of a large 
temple, in a very dilapidated state, and near it a 
pcM)l of water. Sources of water are seldom met 
with in the upper plain of Belka, a circumstance 
which greatly enhances the importance of the situa- 
tion of Amman, which, however, at the present day, is 
never visitedfor any other purpose. Both the source, 
and the stream it supplies, are plentifully stocked with 
fish (trout), that seem to live in undisturbed repose. 
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Amongst the other remains of antiquity here is a 
large Qiiirch, perhaps the see of a Bishop in the time 
of the Greek emperors,* bnt subsequently a Mosque, 
haying a steeple like those of the Haouran already 
described. It is partly built with the materials of 
more ancient buildings.— On the top of a hill to the 
west, stands the Castle of Amman, a very extensive 
building, enclosed with thick walls, the greater part 
of which are entire. They consist of huge blocks of 
stone, resting one upon another without any cement. 
The interior, which is an oblong square, is filled with 
the remains of buildings. There are also several 
cisterns. On the south is a square building in good 
preservation, built with large blod^s of stone, like 
those of the walls, without any ornament. The en- 
trance, is by a low door. Near this are the remains 
of a large temple. Shafls of columns, measuriog 
three and a half feet in diameter, with capitals, are 
lying prostrate in the area. 

The space intervening between the river and the 
western hills is entirely covered with the remains 

* For an account of the churchesy conyentSy bishopricks, 
etc., which existed in these provinces at the period mentioned 
above, coQ»iilt the << Acta Byzantina." jposttm. 
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of private buildinjjfs — now only used for shelter for 
camels and sheep; there is not a single iuhabi- 
tant remaining, thus realizing the prophecy con- 
cerning this devoted city."^ In an enclosed space, 
amongst the ruins, 1 observed some fresh camel's 
dung, denoting the recent visit of strangers to the 
place— perhaps for the sake of water. It did not 
escape the attention of Hatib and his men, and 
seemed to occasion them some concern. The Arabs 
always know by what falls from the camel how many 
days previously it had been there, even so far back 
as five or six days, fiurckhardt, to whom 1 freely 
confess myself indebted for my first information con- 
cerning the Bedouins, though subsequently confirm- 
ed in most instances by personal observation, relates 
some curious facts concerning the sagacity of the 
Arabs in tracing of footsteps, or aihr; a talent which 

^ " I wiU make Rabbah of the Ammonites a stable for camels, 
and a coaching-place for flocks. Behold, I will stretch out 
my band upon thee, and deliyer thee for a spoil to the hea« 
then ; I will cut thee oft from the people, and cause thee to 
perish out of the countries ; I will destroy thee. The Am- 
monites shall not be remembered among the nations. Rab- 
bah (the chief city) of the Ammonites shall be a desolate 
heap. Ammon shall be a perpetual desolation.* * — (Ezekiel.) 
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they seem to possess in common with the free Indians 
of America, with this difference, that in the Ameri- 
can woods the impression is made upon grass, in 
Arabia upon sand. The Arab who has appKed him- 
self diligently to this sludy, for it is only to be ac- 
quired by long practice^ can generally ascertain from 
inspecting the impression : 1, — ^Whether- the foot- 
steps belong to his own or to some neighbotning 
tribe, and consequently whether friend or foe has 
passed r 2, — He knows from the slightness or depth 
of the fimpression whether the man who made it car-' 
ried a load or not : 3, — From the strength or faint- 
ness of the trace whether he passed on the same -day 
or one or two day* before : and 4, — From a certain 
regularity of intervals between the steps a Bedouin 
judges whether the man is fatigued or not, and 
hence he can calculate the chance of overtakiiig 
him. This faculty of distinguishing footsteps on the 
ground extends to beasts (horses and camels) as well 
as men, and m the exercise of it, the sane observa- 
tions will lead to the same results. The sagacity of 
the Bedouins in this respect is quite wonderful, and 
is particulariy usefal in the pursuit of fugitives,, or in 
searching after cattle. Many secret transactions ' 
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9re brought to light by this ^^knowledge^" and the 
offender can scarcely hope to escape detection in 
any clandestine proceeding, as his passage is record- 
ed upon the road in characters that every one of 
his Arabian neighbours can read. 

Returning to nearly opposite the great theatre, to 
the west side of the river, we came to the remains of 
a temple^ the interior wail of which alone remains, 
having an entablature of several niches, adorned 
with sculptures. Before the building stand the 
shafts of several columns, three feet in diameter. 
Its date appears to be anterior to that of the other 
buildings of Amman, and its style of architecture 
much superior. Whilst endeavouring to decypher 
an inscription almost effaced,* Hatib, who had 
been watching me for some time, approached, and 
seizing my arm with one hand, and raising the other 
up to heaven, indicating that there was no other 
witness but God and ourselves, begged me to tell if 
1 had found a treasure, and if so, it would be a so- 

* The buildings exposed to the atmosphere here are all in 
decay, being of calcareous stone of moderate hardness ; so 
that, even in a lengthened stay, there is little hope of finding 
any inscriptions which might iUnstrate the history of the place. 
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lemn secret between us. Of course he was not 
satisfied with the answer I gave him, and he evinced 
his displeasure and impatience in a variety of ways, 
and finally, by giving the signal to depart/ We slept 
at the tent-village of Es Souk, the largest we had 
yet seen. 



* " It is a general opinion amongst the people, that inscrip- 
tions indicate hidden treasure, and that by reading or copying 
them, a Itnowledge is obtained where the treasure lies. I often 
confuted this opinion with success, by simply asking them, 
whether, if they chose to hide their money underground, they 
would be so imprudent as to inform strangers where it lay ? 
The opinion, however, is too strongly rooted in the minds of 
many of the country people to yield to argument.*' — (Burck- 
hardt.) 
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Route to the South continued— Skirts of the Desert — Arriyal 
•t the Enoampment of oor Escort— Arabian Camels— Be- 
douin Femalea^Their Features, Press, and OocnpalioBs*^ 
Bedouin Life— Us Charms and Ennuis — Visit to the Ruins 
of Om-el-Reszasz— Abandoned by our Escort— Madeba, or 
MedidMi— Hesban, or Heshbon— Mount Nebo— The Dead 
Sea — The Belka Moonfaiiiis— Arrival at Szalt 

Nov. 14.-^-0n leaving the encampment this mom- 
ingj we travelled for several hours over an nninhabit* 
ed plain, in a $.£• direction, 'till we reached, towards 
noon, anol!her encampment, where we halted to 
breakfast. Chesney, in the meanwhile, crossed the 
country to the east, to see some ruins called Djezia, 
three quarters of an hour distant; all he found there 
was a large birkeiy or reservoir, measuring one hun- 
dred and twenty paces in length, by ninety broad. 

From heniM we went out of our road some distance 
D. 14. 
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in search of water, which we found in a secluded valley 
called Rayind^. Here is a cistern^ or tank, excavated 
in the rock, leaving only an aperture for lowering the 
backets. Being in a hollow, it collects all the rain, 
which falls on the hills which surround it. It seems 
to be much frequented, for there are paths leading 
to it from every side : nevertheless the water was 
foul, and had a disagreeable afler-taste, resembling 
that of bad butter, but 1 was told not unwholesome. 
They were anxiously waiting the winter rains to re- 
plenish it. — ^We continued our route for two or three 
hours eastward, 'till we finally arrived at the en- 
campment of our chief, situated in a stony valley 
without water, called El Hamman. The country 
through which we had passed was slightly undu- 
lated, without a tree or shrub, or any traces of culti- 
vation, though by the ashes and dung of former en- 
campments, we saw signs of its having been visited 
by the wandering tribes, in the summer months, 
for the sake of the pasturage it affords."^ 

'^ ''In May, the whole of the Haouran is coyered with 
swarms of wanderers from the Desert, who come for a two- 
fold purpose-^— water and paslnrage during the summer months, 
and a provision of com for the winter : they remain till after 
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As we approached the eDcaropmeBt^ ve fell in 
with a herd of camels belonging to it, and returning 
home for the night ; the herdsmen singing to en- 
courage the slow and sblemn-paced creatures abng. 
The effect of the eamel-driyer's song, as heard at this 
calm hour of the day, the sun just sinking below the 
horizon, and night about to envelope the plain in 
darkness, was touching and impressive : and though 
I could not catch up the words,^ the air itself came 
to my ear, loaded with deep melancholy, and filled 
me with sadness, — a feeling which at every moment 
increased, for at every step we took, we drew nearer 
to the Desert, and wandered further away from the 
inhabited world. 

Throughout the day, a death-like silence prevails 
in an Arab encfimpment ; but at sunset, all is life 



September. If (hey are at peace with the Pai^ba, they encamp 
generaUy amoogsl the villages near the springs or wells ; if 
at war with him, they confine themselves to the district to the 
south of Boszra, towards Om-el-Djemal and Djedheins, extend- 
ing as far as Zerka.*' — (Burekhardt.) 

* In Hedjaz and in Egypt I have beard the following words, 
which seemed to be the favonrite burden of this (the camel 
driver* s) song : — *' None can perform journies but the stout 
and full-grown camel/* — (nmrekhardt) 
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agaiu* At thu hour the fires Are lighted for cook- 
ings and firom above eyerj tent a thin eoltunn of 
snoke is ieen issttiDg as from a cottage ohimney. 
On ererj nde the shrill yoices of the women are 
heard^ either giviDg directions relating to the meal 
which ia about to commence^ or siaging to quiet their 
babes | whilst the watch-dog passes to the rear of 
Us tent, and, as if consdous of the charge entrusted 
to him, keeps ap an incessant barking. This daily 
scene of bustle and life, was now more than usually 
enlivened by the return of the owners to their £ai^ 
milies, after an absence of several months. On ar- 
riving amongst their tents, which hei^e are placed 
in a double line, forming as it were A broad Stte^li 
each one proceeded to his own, sticking his lance 
into the ground at the entrance; Chesney and my- 
self were conducted to that of the Sheikh. There 
waa happiness depicted on every countenance ex- 
cept out own ; the very picture before us brought 
back to our recollection, our homes, our families, and 
our friends, from whom we were removed many 
thousand miles, having just entered the great De- 
sert, lying between Syria and Arabia. If we bad not 
every reason to suspect the good faith of the per- 
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80IIS to whom we had entrusted our lives ; one cir- 
camstanee was quite evident throaghont the Jovr- 
nej, viz., tliat it was not undertaken on our account. 
By computation of time, we bad a pretty accurate 
knowledge of the country through which we passed, 
and with our small compass we knew the bearings 
of places whereruinsexisted; but when we wishedto 
turn off to see them, our faithless guide deceived ua 
by saying they lay in a different direction. All oor 
renuHMtrances, conveyed through Constantf no, were 
of no avaffl ; an Arab chief could but til appreciate the 
passion fer seeing stones, and copying inscriptions. 
The dHsaj^ointnient was severely felt by my friend 
Chesney, whose researcheshad they been allowed full 
scope, (fornotUng could exceed his intrepidity) would 
have been faivaluable to the lovers of archsBology. 

ffov. i6.*-^T1itfi tribe of Beni Si^akl^' Hve by ihe 
breeding of camels for the use ^ the pilgrim cara-< 
van, of which they have a very considerable num- 
ber, ttiough smaHer than the AnadoUan, TurkaMui, 
or Kurdy camels, they are better able to bear heat 
and thirst 4ian die latter. Those we safw here ate 
ehiefly of a light or reddidi gray colour, with very 
Nttle wool about their necks. All the Bedouin 
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camels arc marked with a hoi iron on the left 

shoulder or the neck, that they may be recognized 

if they straggle away or should be stolen, lliey 

are driven to pasture in the day, and return to the 

camp at night-fall, when, without being secured, 

they recline in the space intervening between the 

tents. The price of a camel, full-grown at two 

years, is from three to four hundred piastres, and 

of a droipedary, one or two hundred more. The 

copulating season is in spring, when the males of 

this species, from being tame and harmless in other 

seasons, become extremely unruly. The female 

carries twelve months, and breeds one at a time. 

The young camels are weaned at the beginning of 

the second year. Camels are known to attain to 

the age of forty years ; but after twenty-five or 

thirty his activity begins to fail, and he is no longer 

able to endure much fatigue. The hair is not 

shorn from the camel like wool from sheep, but 

plucked off, about the time it is naturally shed by 

the animal ; and seldom amounts to more than two 

pounds^ It is woven into stuffs for clothing. 

With the Bedouins, the common hour of break- 
fast is about ten o'clock; that of supper or dinner, 
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at sunset. ' There is a great sameness in their dishes^ 
bring ^efly eompositions of flour and butter. 
Meat is only served on extraordinary occasions, 
as when a stranger is to be entertained, etc. If an 
Arab has sufficiency of food, he cares but little 
about its cpxaJity, being a stranger to what we call 
thepleaswies of the table. Hie women eat in the 
mehtarem what is left of the men^s dinners. In the 
intervals of the repasts, the men do nothing but 
sinoke their pipes, exchange a few words with one 
anbtiier, sleeps yawn, and sleep again. While they 
pass away their leisure hours in this idle manner, (I 
am to be understood as speaking of the Bedouin in 
his tent), the women are often employed in manual 
work and laborious occupations. The dress of the 
women is a wide cotton gown of a darlc colour — 
blue, brown, or black, fastened by a leathern girdle. 
Over their heads they wear a kerchief, called 
dumber or mekroune^ the young females having it of 
a red colour, the old black. All the women punc* 
ture their lips and dye them blue ; this kind of 
tattooing they ciall besioum. Round their wrists they 
wear glass bracelets of various colours ; and silver 
rings both in the ears and noses. Both in summer 
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and winter tliejr go barefooted. In complexion, the 
Bedouins 1 have seen, both men and women am 
yery tawny « their children, howeter, at their birth 
and for some time afterwards, are fiJr, but of a 
litid whiteness. 

Not. 17.*--The halt of yesterday did not surprise 
nSi but onr uneasiness beoame great this raomiag , 
when Hatib declared he would n6t moant hta hone 
unless we gaye him more money. Qiesney was ao 
disgusted with the cupidity of the Bedouin chief, 
and his breach of faith, that he took the resoltttion 
of escaping from captivity at the first fiiToursdrie 
opportunity. He used many Arguments to induce 
me to join him, whilst 1 endeavoured, hy all the 
eloc[uence I was poasessed of, to dissuade hxm from 
the attempt, aware of its impracticability. This 
opportunity presented itself this very aftemooti* 
Whilst every body in the 'tent was asleep^ except 
myself he mounted his horse, which was picketed 
in the rear, mid immediately rode off, with no other 
guide, however to direct him, than his foidiful UUfo 
compass. Half an hour had scarcely elapsed when 
Hatib awoke. Looking around him, and missing 
Chesney, he asked me, in an a^ry tone, whare my 
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compaaion "vms. 1 affected not to know. Upon 
thU) he rose up, went ont of the tent, and, throwing 
himself across his mare, (they are always ready 
saddled)^ and bidding two men to follow him, he 
galloped off in the direclion he knew but too well 
my friend must have taken. Being well mounted, 
he soon orertook him. Nevertheless, Chesney did 
not anrrender immediately ; bat, with his double* 
barrelled pistol, kept all three of his pursuers at bay 
for several minutes. The men had their lances, but 
no fire amrs. The chief had brought a short musket 
with hhn ; and seeing that his summonses (which 
my friend did not understand), were unheeded, 
he levelled it at him. On this, Chesney capitu- 
plated : and after being assailed with a volley of im* 
precations, and the still more intelligible language 
of the fists, was conducted back to the tent. 

Nov. 18.-**-We again renewed our application 
to depart, and it was received with a reiterated de- 
mand for money. Ennui now came on with rapid 
strides. Now that the novelty had worn out,* we 

* ** Tlie Bedovin mode of life may hare some charms, even 
for ciyilized men ; the frankness and uncormpted manners of 
the Bedouins most powerfully attract e?erj stranger ; and 
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felt all the wicariness of Bedovin life, without its 
occasioaal exekement. We wdked occastonaUy; to 
the top of the neighboariiig hilk, bat it was aU one 
scene of dull monotony. We were n ot even allowed 
the pleasure of riding our horses ; so that we envied 
the lot of the camels we saw going out every morn- 
ing to pasture^ although we knew they were to re- 
turn in the evening. Hattb was eoaviiiced that we 
had still money with us ; but to rob us ;in hh own 
tent would be a breach of hospitidity unheard of in 
the Desert. Accordingly, uude^ pretence of showmg 
us the ruins of Ora-el-Reszasz, which Che»aey was 
so desirous of seeing/ he decoyed us out of i^, the 



Uieir ioeiety in IrayeUing is always pleasant. But after a 
.few days residence in their tenis, the novelty subsides^ and 
the total want of occnpation, and the monotony of scenery, 
efface all the first impressions, and render the life of a Be- 
douin unsnpportable to any person of an active disposition. 
I have passed among Bedouins some of the happiest days of 
my life ; bat 1 have likewise passed among them some of the 
most irksome and tedious, when I impatiently watched the 
sun*8 disk piercing through the tent from its rising to its set- 
ting ; for I knew that in the evening some songs and a dance 
would relieve me from ray draught-playing companions." — 
(Burckbardt, vol. I. 356.) 
* See Appendii, No. 24. 
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better to perpetrate an act, which, in onr estimation, 
stigmatises the bolasted Arab fiiith. 

After the noon-daj's meal, he desired us to pre- 
pare to start, — ^an invitation we most joyfully obeyed. 
The road lay o¥er some naked downs, daring wUch 
we occasionally met with herds of gazdles, biit too 
wild to be api^oacfaed« The Arabs eat the gazdles 
when they can kffl them. 1 picked np the quill of a 
porcupine, which I showed to the men, but as it 
excited no curiosity, 1 was led to infer it is an ani- 
mal not uncommon in these parts. Snakes seem to 
abound, although there is no wood here : in every 
direction we saw the skins they had cast off in the 
ihe summer. In about four hours we reached Om-el- 
JReszasz (the mother of lead.) We felt inuch disap- 
pointed at the sight of these ruins, consiistiog merely 
of private dwelling-houses, without any remarkable 
edifice^ to repay us for the trouble it had occasioned 
us. They cover a space of about two niiles, en- 
closed by a low wall. To the north is a large tower.. 
We started several coveys of partridges amongst the 
ruins : they were so hi that no sooner were they 
on the wing than they fell again, at the distance of 
twenty or thirty yards. The Arabs run them down. 
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In returning to tbe escort, which conaistod of 
Hatib and four men, the fbrnDier signified bis intan* 
tioQ of accompanying us no fiirther; but added, that 
in respect to otff return to Damascus, he voold cott^ 
fide us to one of his men. Startling and unexpected 
as this notification was to our cred^oos minds, it 
was not quite the ^ denouement'^ of his inCuuous 
treachery. Before parting witfi W, he made « last 
effort to get more money firom us. He was well aware, 
that what little we had, was in the possession of 
Constantine, and therefore did not ofifer t^ tfOiish 
our p^sons ; but he had not the smie respect for 
our guide, in his bdt he found a few dollara T8«- 
maming, at which Constantine fell on his knees, 
and began in the eastern mode to caress his beard. 
I chid him in Greek for descending to such humi- 
liation in a mere question of money ; which the 
chief perceived, and mocked the expression of di*^ 
content he could not comprehend. With no other 
ceremony than wishing us the ^^ilfa es aeiam,^' 
(** peace be with you/') he rode off in the direction 
of bis encampment, and was soon out of sight 

Hatib's choice of a guide, uitfortunatdy for us, 
feH upon the worst man of the whole set, one of tbe 
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mffians who had overtaken Chesney in his atteni[>l 
to eseape. He kd us to an Arab encampment of 
five or six tents, pitched in the hollow of a secluded 
yalley, at no great distance from Om-el-Reszasz» 
Here he told us we were to pass the night, perhaps 
the last of our lives ; for to judge from his sinister 
looks^ he appeared to be one destined to assassinate 
us, and the place admirably calculated for throwing 
a mantle oyer the deed. On entering the tent, he 
embraced the Arab who owned it on both cheeks, 
the usual mode of salutation, and then calling him 
out^ spoke to him in a low voice. This prelimi*^ 
nary step was not calculated to allay our apprehen* 
sions, nor was the second which immediately foK 
k>wed. Catching his eye, for 1 was constantly 
watching his motions, he drew out his sword, and 
imitated the acticm of cutting off a man's head, at 
the same time pointing, with a fiend*like smile on 
his countenance, to poor Chesney, who satby my side» 
At first we were unwilling to eat, for fear of being 
poisoned ; biU hunger, and the impression that such 
an act was foreign to Bedouin customs, made us 
alter our resolution, which, under any circum- 
stances, could not long be maintained* We spent a 
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capital of tbe kingdom of Sihon, which was giTen to the 
tribe of Reuben. The ruins of a considerable town 
stiU exist, covering the sides of an insuhled hill, 
but scarcely a single edifice is left entire. The 
view from the summit is very extensiye, embracing 
the ruins of a vast number of cities, standing at 
short intervals from one another, the names of some 
of which bear strong resemblance to those men- 
tioned in Scripture, viz. : — My oun, three-quarters 
of an hour south-east, probably Baal Meon ; El Aal, 
^^ the high place," (Eleale 7) on a hill, six hours norths 
east ; £1 Teym, an hour west of Madeba, perhaps 
the ancient Kerjath-Aim. To the south-west fises 
a barren peak, called Djebel Attarous, the IVebo of 
Scripture, one of the range of Abarim, from the 
sumnut of which the great leader and legislator of 
the HeDrews, after forty years wandering in the De^ 
flsrt, first surveyed the Promised Land ; and being 
figivoured with a view of the region, he was not per- 
mitted to eater, surrendered his spirit to his Maker. 
No mortal eye witnessed his death — ^no human be- 
ing knew the spot where the venerable prophet was 
laid* (See Deut. xxxiv., 6-6.) We passed the 
night at a tent village, situated in a winding valley. 
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on the bankf ^ a riralet eaUed Zerka lfajrn» al 
about two homn west of Hesbao. ^ 

Not. @9«-i^aitiiig toon after ^im-rifey and follow^ 
ing the Taney, which hete earres to the north, all 
at onee the northem extremity of Ae Dead Sna 
came fnto view ; its western shares bounded by a 
mountainous range of unusual sterility. Not a 
town. Tillage, or habitation, met the eye in its 
whole extent. Indeed, its aspect wore eyen a stiH 
moresaTage and inhospitable appearance than whet 
1 last had seen it from the plain of J^eho ; partly 
owing to the cloudy state of the alnoepliere, wbiiril 
threw ap ad Ational gloom otot its stagnant watMW ; 
and partly to the disposition of fear fid oxieitevetil 
ffodneed by 4oiig prolraeted difiScnUies^ We now 
entered the momitMnous district called IS Sfdki, 
which is a prolongation of Djebel Es Sheilkb, ai|# 
forms the eastern boundary of the <jhor,i<)r TUlley 
of the Jordan. It is cel^ated for its epco^Hent 
pasturage. At the ^nd of two hours, we JiaM^ «Jk ^ 
tent <T{nage (^Tusony), whom weiook OM fd'M W^' 
titants as a guide direugh the intricate passes 1J^ 
lead to SrMt, and which are only known to the w^ 
Itres. At noon, coAtinuiaf our route ia a NxE)» dir#p- 

D. 15 
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tion, and crosring several wadys opening towards 
the Dead Sea^ at the end of three hours we halted 
once more at ain Arab encampment, called Ragolo- 
mein, our guides being unwiihng to proceed any 
further by day, deeming it safer to travel under the 
cov^ of a dark night. This encampment consisted of 
tenor twelve tents, placed in a circular form. , In the 
centre lay the sheep that had been driven in for 
the night, our horses were picketed amongst them. 
The weather being cold, the sheep huddled into our 
tent, and were walking over us the whole night, 
making it quite impossible to get any sleep. These 
animals have, besides, the disagreeable property 
of communicating to every thing they approach 
a species of vermin, the name and qualities of 
which are but too well known to all travellers in 
the East. 

Nov. 21. — We were awoke this morning, soon after 
midnight, by the barking of the watch-dogs. Some 
robbers had evidently been prowling about the 
encampment j but the darkness of the night favoured 
their escape. One of our horses was missing. The 
rope by which he had been fastened to a stake in 
the ground had been cut, with a view of letting 
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him Stray qnietlj ontside the tents, which he did ; 
but it appears the robbers abandoned their prize ; 
for we found him grazing in the neighbourhood. 
This incident obliged us to defer our departure till 
day*tight. 

Having crossed a low hill, which lay to the North- 
ward of the encampment, we descended into a se- 
cluded valley, the sides of which were covered with 
^ass, and clothed with trees of various kinds, form- 
ing an agreeable contrast with the parched plains 
we had crossed during the ten or twelve preceding 
days. We were congratulating ourselves upon the 
prospect of a pleasant day's ride to Szalt^ and the 
speedy termination of our troubles, when we per- 
ceived three Arabs sculking amongst the trees 
upon the embankment to our left, about twenty 
yards above the road. They were armed with match- 
locks, and their countenances bespoke no good pur- 
poses. I expected every moment to hear their 
muskets discharged at us; but our guide was no 
doubt recognized as belonging to the formidable 
tribe of the Behi Szakbr, and we were allowed to pass 
unmolested. Half an hour further we met with two 
other Bedouins, similarly posted amongst some rocks 
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tftdeyidentlywajkijingtrayeUers. After eschaDging 
tbe usual MluUtioBS^ wliich tbej did with a verjr 
bad grace, we passed on* Our fears were now 
greatly increased^ and we by no means relished this 
noyel mode of running the gantlet. Our guides 
IHiewJse became alarmed, and hurried us ob as 
taiMi as our jaded horses could carry us. On reach- 
ing the Borthera extremity of the ravine, wbiah 
opened into a small wood of stunted oaks, Yahia, 
conceiving perhaps, that if we were to be rob- 
bed, it were better that he should derive the ad- 
vantage himself made a sudden halt, and proceeded 
once more to search for any money we might have 
about us. Poor Constantioewas again stripped to Ms 
undermost garment, when some gold pieces were 
found concealed in his belt. On this discovery, Yahta 
and his Bedouin friend, thought themselves autho- 
rized in searching our persons also, and did so. As, 
during this operation, a pistol was held to tiy bneast, 
I submitted to the indi^ty with a goodfcace, but 
I was fliiich alarmed for my friend Cheaney, who 
could but ill brook tlus fr^sh affront ^ered to us, 
particularly as we had positively declared that Con- 
^tantine held all we possessed. Emerging from the 
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fotesty we suddenly came in sight of Scalt^ perched 
upon a conical hiU in the centre et a valley, snr- 
rennded by moiintains. We had become dowacaat 
at the little money that remained to insure our f»- 
turn amongst ourfiriends; but we recorered our spirits 
a little on our approach to the only inhabited place 
we had met with, since we first entrusted ourselves 
to the Beni SzaUur. About three hundred Mnssul* 
men and one hundred Christian families are settled 
here as cuUiyators ; and, what is very unusual, they 
are living in perfect amity and equah'ty together, 
each sect having its Sheikh named by themselves, 
being quite independent of the Pasha. We were 
aware of this feet previous to our coming here : ac^ 
cordingly, on entering the town, I charged Constan- 
tine to tell the first Christian we should meet with, 
of the disgraceful scene that had taken place on the 
roa^. Almost beyond our expectations, it was de- 
cided by Mahomedans and Christians, that both pari- 
ties should appear before their Sheikhs. We repaired 
to the medhafe, and our story being heard, Yahia 
was obliged to reftind the money he had become 
so illegally possessed of. He vowed vengeance 
against me for having denounced him ; indeed, I 
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confess it was rather imprudent in me to do so; 
but it was equally hazardous to confide any longer 
in such a faithless guide. Our liveswere not safe in 
his hands. We took up our quarters with a Christian 
family^ 

The town of Szalt is situated t)n the declivity of a 
hill, or tongue of land, running into a wild and ro* 
mantic valley, and surrounded on all sides by steep 
mountains. It is almost the only inhabited place in 
the province of Belka. They cultivate the ground 
round their habitations, and live a good part of the 
year under tents, to watch the harvest and to pas- 
ture their cattle. Nevertheless they have some 
dealings with the Bedouins, llie houses are small 
and flat-roofed, with a door, but rarely a window, the 
ceiling resting on an arch. They rise in terraces, 
one above another, on the hill, the crest of which is 
occupied by a castle, with square flanking projec- 
tions, walls, thirty feet high, abutments of support 
in the ditch, and an extensive line of defence, 
finishing with a high terrace round a court. In the 
handsof Turks againstTurks, it is almost impregnable. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

Seit out for Djertsh^Moont Gilead— Djezazi— ArriTal at 
Djerash, the ancient Gerasa — Detailed Description of its 
Mag^nificent Rains — Necropolis of Djerash — Soaf — Soaf to 
Om-Keis — Om-Keis, or Gadara— Accoont of Its existing 
Remains — Separation from Captain Ghesney — Mezareib, 
or Asteroth-^Es Szanamein — ^Unkind Reception — Khan 
Danonn — ^El Kessoae — Return to Damascus. 

Nov. 23. — ^This morning we set out for Djerash, 
with an escort of twelve men, of whom one half were 
Mussulmen, and the other half Christians. Mustapha 
was the name of the chief chosen hj themselves. 
To the former we paid twelve piastreseach, to the latter 
seventy-five. They were all armed with matchlocks. 

Oar roate was kept a secret until the moment of 
starting. We had given out that we should pass hy 
Yadjoush and Szaffout, as originally intended, there 
heing some interesting ruins in those places; a 
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precaution we thought necessary, as we had eyery 
reason to suspect that the Beni Szakhr would lay 
in ambush for us somewhere, as we afterwards 
found out to be the case. 

Soon after quitting Szalt, we commenced ascend- 
ing the elevated ridge of mountains, lying to the 
north-east of the t6Wn, called Djebel Djelaad, the 
Gilead of the Scriptures. Its direction is east and 
west, and is about two hours and a half in extent. 
Our guides conducted us a little out of the way to 
visit Mezar Osfaa, the pretended tomb of Neby Osha, 
or the prophet Hosea, equally revered by Turks and 
Christians, and to whom the followers of both reli- 
gions are in the habit of offering prayers and sacri- 
fices. Like the tomb of Noah in the valley of Ceslo- 
Syria, (see page 125), it is of prodigious dimensions, 
between thirty and forty feet long, and three wide; 
being thus constructed in conformity with the notion 
of Mussulmen, who imagine that all our feve&then, 
and especially the prophets before the time of Mo- 
hammed, were as remarkable for their size aa for 
their noted longevity* The summit of Djebel Osha 
overhangs the whole of the Belka* After six hours' 
march, We reached Dje^azi, a small stone-built vil- 
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lige. Standing on a lower accliTiiy of the monatain, 
and alighted at the house of the Sheikh. Not wish- 
ing to put these poor peasants to the expense of en* 
tertainiDg so large a body of men, we bought a 
joung kid to put into Uie pilaff and spent a pleasant 
erening on the medhafid. 

Nov. 2j^.— Leaving Djezazi atday-break^and cross- 
ing a deep yaUey, through which flows the Zerka^ 
or Jabbock of Scripture, we arrived at the tent village 
of Anani, where we alighted, and were served with 
coffee, and subsequently fiUa» Continuing our route, 
we crossed the hill north-east, and proceeding along 
the western side of the succeeding valley for one 
hour, the long- wished for Djerash appeared in sight. 

At some little distance before we reached the 
town-walls, we passed under a Triumphal Arch, 
(eighty-three feet wide and twenty-five feet high), 
composed ofone large arch (seventeen feet) in the 
centre, and a smaller one (nine feet) on each side, 
and a square niche above each, finished like a 
handsome window, resting upon a side projecting 
pediment. The great arch rests upon two Corin- 
thian columns, on each side of the smaller arches^ 
with a singular ornament of the 4Ame order $ti the 
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base of each, riring above the pedestal. The whole 
effect is beautiful. Almost adjoining the western 
side of the arch there is a thick stone wall, running 
north, and a similar one about fifty yards west of it, 
approaching each other at the north-east extremity, 
where they are closed by a building, now in ruins. 
A wall of five feet high encloses the open space, 
which is two hundred feet long, and on its top are 
four or five rows of seats, looking towards the in- 
terior. It was probably destined for Naumachian 
games, and the irregular space a reservoir. 

North-east of the arch, and on the side of the western 
mountain, a little way up its shoulder, are the remains 
of a fine large Temple, looking north, the sides of 
which are one hundred feet, and the ends eighty. The 
walls are eight feet in thickness: the flat surfaces out- 
side are ornamented with breaks and niches, and on 
the inside there are six pilasters on each facing,. and 
two at each end. In front is a door fifteen feet wide ; 
also one in the south-western corner nine feet wide, 
and sixteen high. There are no remains of the roof, 
or any thing to form an opinion of what materials 
it was composed. The entrance of the temple 
s remarkably plain, and its chief attraction must 
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have been the superb view from the northern door, 
looking, as it did upon a crescent of sixty-three co- 
lumns, with a street a mile long, bordered with the 
same. Originally there was a Corinthian peristyle 
all round the temple, at eight feet distance in the clear. 
The columns which composed it measured three feet 
six inches in diameter at the base. There appears to 
have been a stone roof from the columns to the tem- 
ple, but no part remains, and only some portion of 
the columns, with the pedestals of most of them. 
In front the colonnade was double, with steps to an 
approach up the sides of the hill, oyer which they 
are fallen, in confused fragments, shafts, capitals, 
and entablature. 

Going out of the temple by the western door, our 
attention was attracted to a large Theatre, excayated 
in the side of the hill just within the city walls. The 
area of the semicircle, the diameter of which is 
about one hundred and twenty feet, faces the town, 
so that the spectators seated upon the highest row 
of benches, in the interyals of the representations, 
could enjoy at leisure the prospect of all the prin- 
cipal bidldings and architectural embellishments for 
which this city was so eminently dislinguished. 
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There are Iwenty'-eight rows <tf seaU, about two ieet 

in breadth and eighteen inchefthigh, divided into two 
nearly equal parts by a circular gallery, and inter* 
sected by narrow passages radiating from the bottom, 
to facilitate the ingress or egress of the i^ctators* 

About one hundred feet from the front of tbetem*- 
pie there is a stone wail, or projection, like a wide 
flat bastion, and about four £eiet high. At the sam« 
distance to the west, there is another similar watt| 
with four square pediments, of six or seven feet and 
about ten high, between them. The second line is 
close to the diameter of the graftd Crescent, which 
consists of sixty-seTen columns of the Ionic order, 
with a handsome cornice over them. Most oi them 
remain, though broken in several places. The dia- 
meter of the crescent is two hundred and thirty feet. 
In its circumference fifty-eight columns are standng, 
seven feet four inches in circumfereAoe at the bate, 
and seven apart, with their entablature entire. 

A Street of Columns opens from the crescent run- 
ning E.N.E. Nearly at the distance of two hundred 
yards from the latter, in which space there are 
thirteen columns standing, are three magnificent 
ones on the west side, rising some feet above the 
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otb^NTS, wilh tlieirentablatuffes, eleven feet in circum- 
ferenee^aiid oiiie apart. A little way down the shaft 
is a stime projection for the cornices of the lower 
ones to rest npoa. The east side of the street has 
few columns standing, but opposite to the high onefr 
on &e former side, there are high ones abo. 

k riiort distance fnrther up the street are four 
squaie pe^bnents, resembling those at Shohba, in the 
flaouran, but rather smaller; equally marking the 
centre of the street, and probably also that of the city. 

A double row of columns cross the great street 
at Tiglrt angles, and pass through the pediments, 
going in a straight line up "the hill weetwards, and 
also eastwards, towards 4he river, which is crossed 
by a Bridge of three arches, (one large and two 
small), wilk two sdll less for ornament. The bridge 
is payed on the top diagonally, like the principal 
8U«ets of iU»hba, but rather more substantially. 

A short distance further along the stream there is 
an nqueduct crossing it, a solid flat-looking strucUire, 
coming from the eastern bilk, and not at all an at* 
tractive piece of architecture, it passes by a large 
pile of buildings in the shape of a cross, ov9r<- 
looUngithe river, shewing a great many arelies,fout no 
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columns, or any other object of particular interest. 
The grand street of columns passes close to this 
building on the western side, and continues to run 
along the banks of the river until it reaches the town 
walls on the northern side 

On the top of the hill N.W. of this building, are the 
remains of what was probably the. Chief Temple of 
Djerash, the great size and extent of which may still 
be traced. The cella measures eighty feet by sixty- 
five, and is quite plain within and without as to the 
walls. It faced nearly east, and had all round it an 
outer wall like the Egyptian temples, terminating 
with a column on that side; before these were two 
more rows, six in each, making fourteen in all, count- 
ing the two columns at the extremity of the eastern 
wall. They are of the Corinthian order, of the 
most perfect construction, of brown free-stone. 
Eleven are still standing, with their capitals, but their 
entablature has fallen. They are about three feet 
seven inches in diameter, and seven apart. Around 
the temple, at some little distance in front, as well as 
on both sides, running up the mountain, and form- 
ing a parallelogram, there was a continued row of 
smaller columns of the same order, but only poitions 
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of t^eir shafts remain. In general yery few of the ca- 
pitals now exist of this once magnificent range, 
which, judging from the bases we were able to trace, 
contained no less than one hundred and eighty-six 
columns in its original state. Burckhardt, speaking 
of this monument, pronounces it to be superior in 
taste and magnificence to eyery public building of 
the kind in Syria, the Temple of the Sun at Palmyra 
excepted. 

On the south-west side, rather in front of the 
main building, between it and the cross street of co- 
lumns, going up the western hill, are the remains of 
two small temples, or perhaps ornaments, on ap- 
proaching the temple itself on that side. But at 
present, nothing but the foundations and bases of the 
columns exist. 

The view over the ruins of Djerash, from the por- 
tico of this temple, or rather from the summit^ to which 
there is access by the wall which surrounds it, is 
particularly fine. Whflst sitting here, and contem- 
plating the surrounding desolation — ^the efiect of 
which was heightened by the circumstance that not 
a single inhabitant remained in the town-I descried 
four or five mounted Bedouins, enveloped in their 
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abbas, steaUng gently down the eastern bilb towards 
us. i iaunediately apprized our escort of the fact, 
and desired them to stand up on the ruins, in order 
to make a show of strength in case of $i meditated at* 
tack. This manfleuvre seemed to have had the de- 
sired effect^ for after looking at u^ awhile, from the 
opposite bank of the river, they retired^ evidently 
disappointed at the check they had received^ 

Nearly in aline with the front of the temple, aboat 
one hundred yards to the northward, there is 
another Theatre rather smaller Ihaa the fint^ with 
respect to the number of spectators it was cale^ 
laled to contain, but considerably wider, itseaUr^^H 
diam^er being about one hundred and £Drtj feet, 
h appears also that it was destined for purposes dif" 
ferent from the one already described, the area bel- 
low the seats being more esteniive, and fiarnished 
wbh a suite of daifc, arched chambers opeoing into 
it. The latter were probably used to eonflne the 
wild beasts, destined to combat in the arena^ awJk 
eKbibiltons bekig an viogve at the tine Gerasft, (wae 
of the- principal cities of the Deeapolis, may be aup- 
posed io have flourished. There are aixteen rows 
of seats, with a gallery of communication intervening 
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between the tenth Bsad eleventh, couuttog from the 
top, lo which space there is a tier of m boxes, 
with a niche between every second one. Pa- 
rallel to the diameter of the theatre, also enclosed 
by a wall, there is a double line of Corinthian co* 
Inmns, which appears to have extended both west 
and east. They are of exquisite proportions. The 
town was neariy square, each side something less 
than a mile, the walls crossing the river in two places 
at right angles, the other two sides being parallel 
to each other, on opposite sides of the hill. The 
greater part of the enclosed space is covered with 
the ruins of houses, forming a deep contrast with 
the elegant ^^cimens of art, whichever way the 
eye is turned. Fromthe triumphal arch on the S.W. 
side, to the wall enclosing the N.E., along both sides 
of the stream, tfie whole space is covered; also east 
and west of it, up the sides of the hill. There are 
several small eminences within the wnlls, from one 
of which, near the northern theatre, the view of 
columns seems interminable, and that of the rest of 
the ruins is beyond any thing attractive from this 
spot. It is, indeed, a perfect galaxy of art. 
Night coming on, it became necessary to retire 
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fipmn Ibis interesting (ikee. We dioinld wiUlnglf bave 
remain^ here for sereral days, bat the Arabs we 
had seen had, no doubt, given the darm, and it 
was probable that their second visit woidd not go off 
30 quietly as the first The nearest plaee was Sonf, 
lying W.N.W. Ascending the western bill on our 
way thither, in about half an hour we came to what 
was probably the Necropolis or burying^plaoe of 
Djerash. The crest of the hiU was literally covered 
with elegant sarcophagi, formed of the calcareous 
stone of which the surrounding mountains are com** 
posed. They were of di£Eerent sizes and ifeoaTdHj 
opened.^ On the sides of sonde of them were Bcvifr- 
tmred ornaments ia basreUef, such as festoons* genii, 
etc. The covers, were flat. Somew^re inscribed, but 
we had no time to cOpy them. In one hour We 
reacbed Souf, situated on the declivity of a monn* 
tain, on the west side of a wady called El Deir, the 
stream of which is supplied from three, eopious 
sources^ that issue fropn undera rock near thevillage, 
at a short distance from each other. Their umfed 
waters, caUed Kerouan, irrigate the plain of Djerash* 
To the east, on the otiier side of the wady, rises 
Djebel Kaf kava, a very high mountaiii. Here are 
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about a hundred Arab familiei, liTing under the 
goremmeni of a sheikh, and independent of the 
Pasha. The houses are small, flat roofed, and covered 
"with a kind of clay cement. On this the peasants 
sit, and often sleep in summer, being protected from 
the sun and wind by boughs of trees hung across it. 
Near one of the sources is a ruined square building 
with broken columkis, and some inscriptions. On 
the opposite side of the rirer^ are some caverns ia 
the sides of the motontain^ at present occupied by 
shepherds with their flocks. We supped in the 
medhafe or stranger's room. It was evident to 
the people here that we were in want of gtiides 
to conduct us otit of the dangerous country into 
which our curiosity had led us. The sheiUi^ in 
particular, seemed t6 rejoice at our distress, and 
was talking with his family the whole of the even-* 
ing^ upon the means of turning it to the best ao* 
count, without olSering violence. Our reception 
in consequence, was anything but courteous, and 
as soon as thd company had left the room, the 
wife of our host^ and his other women, made no 
scruple to ask us for every thing irhioh struck their 
fancy. Among^ these, was a red silk pulrse I had 
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bought in the baiaars at Tripoli, of oo great value, 
but she asked for it in such an ungracious way, that 
I refused to give it to her. Contrary to my usual 
habit, in this instance I allowed feeling to take the 
place of policy, which 1 had afterwards reason to 
repent of. 

Nov. 25. — ^The same unkind manner and con- 
duct was evinced towards us, until we were 
plainly told, that our room was preferable to our 
company. We were the more prepared to meet 
such an announcement, as our situation in the 
medhafcy where every stranger was admitted, was 
any thing but pleasant. We retii'ed, therefore, 
to a hill outside the village, whilst Constantino re- 
mained in it, to negociate for our escort. This was 
a matter of much difficulty, our finances, by suc- 
cessive robberies, and late expenses to Djerash, 
being much reduced. We were, indeed, unable to 
meet the extravagant demands of our host, if such 
he might be called ; he had speculated upon a rich 
booty, and felt mortified at the disappointment. At 
length, by the intercession of Mustapha, and the 
sacrifice of my turban, we succeeded in obtaining 
an escort of six men, armjed with matchlocks, to 
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eacli of whom we were to pay five piasters per day, 
during tbe time we required their services. 

We slarted at noon. The first part of our route, 
and for nearly an hour and a half» lay through a 
thick forest of very fine oak trees. Under any other 
circumstance, nothing could be more agreeable than 
our ride through it ; but it was notorious for giving 
shelter to ill-disposed persons. Moreover, we had 
every reason to mistrust the fidelity of our pretended 
escort. Whilst harbouring in my mind these sinister 
forebodings, four or five horsemen, not yet seen by 
us, rushed out from the wood, and leaning forward 
with thdr lances in a hostile attitude, galloped to- 
wards us. Aware that an Arab seldom kills an uk^ 
resisting foe, I had already piit one foot to the 
ground, the- olher remaining in the stirrup, when 1 
found that they were friends, being from the same 
village as our guides. Itappears,thatseeingus coming 
they had hid themselves behind some trees to make 
this trial of our courage : consequently the attitude 
I had thought it prudent to take, not being in the 
secret, was a source of much merriment to all par- 
ties, la four hours from Souf we reached the vil- 
lage of Tebney. Our reception here was an agree- 
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aUe contrast to that we had recently met wttb ; we 
felt that we were gradually getting out of our dif** 
ficnkiea. We made acquaintance with a young 
Israelite from Damascus, who rendered us gre^ 
services^ particularly in determining the true state 
of the country into whidi we had just arrived, its 
hearings, and the character of its inhabitants. The 
receipt of the miri or land tax of the Haonran, is 
in the hands of the Jew bankers or »erafo of the 
pasha, who have a commission on the amount re^ 
eeived. This young man was one of their accredited 
agents. 

NoT.96« — Atnoonwestartedwithonryoungfriend, 
and after four hours' ride over a highly cultivated 
country, we halted at Tayeby, where We took an 
escort of four more men, to visit the ruins of Om 
Keis. The country we passed through this day 
was of the most beautiful descrq[ition, being slightly 
undulated, the crests and sides ef the hills dothed 
with the magnificent oaks, for whteh this district-— 
the ancient Bashan, — ^is still, as of old, justly cele- 
brated. But for my turbaned companions aD:d the 
absence of detached villas, I could frequently have 
thought myself in Europe. At sunset we arriv^ al 
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FaoWy wkere we sapped iu the dieiUk's hoase, tbe 
inliabiUntB being all Hiusidiiien. They seemed itt'» 
deposed towards us,wwe suspicioui and disobliging. 
Tlie plaee where we passed the night was a large 
et:cayated carem, dark and dirCy^ and more like a 
den of thieves than the d weUing of oiTilized people. 
These cayerns are yery numerous in iUs part of 
the country; they were evidently executed at a 
yery early periodt 

Not. 37.-- Started with the sun, having passed a 
very unpleasant night« After traversing a bleak hilly 
country, for about two hours, we Arrived a4 Om 
Keis, the modern name of the ancient city of 
Gadara, situated on the crest of the chain of 
mountains whidh border the valley of the . lake 
Tabaria and Jordan on the east. The principal ruins^ 
much, mutilated^ are to be found on a hill, the 
highest point ia the neighbourhood* On its west^u 
and northern sides are the remains of two lai^ 
theatres, built entirely of black stone« Tho fiMrmer 
is the best preserved, the walU and i^eater part 
of the seats yet remain. The form of the area was^ 
seisjeircular; its duuneier eightyfeet. Underneath 
thcin is a gallery, six feet and a half broad, dividing 
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Uie seats uneqnaUy, six roirs inside, and foaiteen 
out. The other theatre, which is in a dilapidated state, 
was of great depth, heing built on a part of the 
steepest declivity of thie hill : the uppermost seat 
was forty feet above the lowest, the area below the 
seats comparatively small. ^ Before it is a long street 
running westward, apparently the principal one, the 
pavement of which remains. On both sides of it are 
a vast quantity of shafts and columns. At the termi- 
nation of the town, is a very solid building. To the 
east of the hill are a great number ci caverns in the 
ealcateous rock. Vast numbers of sarcophagi are lying 
about: they are all of black stone, nine spans in 
length, and three in breadth, and ornamented with 
has reliefs of genii, festoons, etc., but of very 
coarse workmanship : they have all been opened. 
There are no inhabitants. The country about here 
is very unsafe. — ^Whilst viewing the ruins, one of our 
guides had stolen, and secreted under his saddle, a 
part of Chesney's apparel. On his return he de- 
tected the robber; and, seizing his property, in a 
moment of passion, justified by the action^ applied 
to him the epithet harami (robber). The latter im- 
mediately levelled his musket at my friend, and 
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would iniftllibly bave killed him, bad 1 not been 
present to interfere. Tbe rest of our Mussnlmen 
escort likewise were so incensed at this liberty 
on the part of a djaomry that I had mnch difBcnlt j in 
pacifying them: indeed, considering the desolate 
situation in which this scene occurred, I only wonder 
that their threats were not followed up by immediate 
execution. To the north of Om-Keis, and at some 
little distance from it, is the deep wady called She* 
riat-el-Mandhour, the Hieromax of the Greeks, and 
Jarmouk of the Isrieielites. On its right bank are 
several hot springs, which we were very desirous 
of visiting, but our guides were unwilling to accom- 
pany us to the spot, although seen from here, fear- 
ing, as they said, to meet with the Arabs of the 
Ghor, or valley of the Jordan. We returned to 
Tayeby by a lower valley, called Wady-el-Arab, 
extremely fertile, but very partially cultivated. 

Nov. 28. — Chesney having completed his visit to 
the ruins, on this side of the Jordan, he was most de* 
surous of seeing, he was unwilling to return the direct 
road to Damascus, for fear of meeting with some of 
the tribe of Beni Szakhr. Accordingly, having pro- 
cured two guides for Tabaria, we parted company. 
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Al noMi 1 overlook « cartYan of aboul dj^ty or a 
hvadred camels gouig to die north. 1 joiaefd ikuNB 
tiU we halted at siiiuet at UebnuB» the prindpal vUr 
lage of fhe district of Kefarat, and one of the krgeei 
in these countries, where I was hospitably enter*^ 
tabled by a Greek Christian fomily* One hour and 
a half north-east of it are the ruins of Abil, the an*- 
cient Abila, one of the towns of the Oecapofis ; but 
I am told that neither buildings nor columns remrai 
standing, though broken shafts are met with. 

Noy» 29.— At two o'clock in the morning the 
caravan was again in motion, it being deemed ad* 
visahle to travel by night, to avdid the Arabs, who 
are said to infest this neighbouihood. At break 
of day we reached Mazareib, the name of the 
first castle on the Hadj road from Dama^us, and 
built by the great Sultan Selim. The form is 
square, one hunted paces each way. In the inte- 
rior is an open court, round which are ranges of 
warehouses^ where the provisions for the Hadj are 
deposited. They consist of wheat, bariey,. biscuit^ 
rice,t0baceo, tent and horse equipage, camel^saddles, 
rope, anunnnilion, etc., for the exclusive use of the 
Pasha^and his immediate suite. At every staiioD 
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atfiur as Mediaa^ then is a simflar easlla, fillad witk 
flinilar stores* The flat loofs of the warahovses 
team a phtfonb, proteeted hy the parapet wall of 
the eastle ; mtikin is a mosqae. There are no houses 
beyond its precincts. The pilgrim cacayans to Mekka 
collect here; and bere the Pasha> or Enir-el^Ha^j^ 
remains ancataiped for ten days* in order to collect 
the stragglers^ and to pay to the different tribes the 
axsoiistomed tribute for the passage of the caravan 
throu|^ ih» Desert Close by the castle, on the 
north-east side, are a number of sprixigs, whose 
waters oollect at a short distance into a large pond, 
or lake, nearly a mile ojqA a half in oircumference* 
In tiiie midst of it is an idand ; the water is dear, 
and abounds with fish* The spring is called Budie. 
Mezareib is supposed to occupy the site of Asteroth^ 
the residence of Og» King of Bsshan. 

In three hours from beMe, I readied Shemskein, 
where I stopped for a aftoment, to tske up wh«t 
lugf^ge 1 bad left there, when we firrt joined the 
Beoi SzaUkr. bi four hours I reashed Es Szaaamein 
(this two idols), a Tery considerable town, on fhe 
ifadj route, with several andent buildings and 
towers, but very thinly inhabited. My re^tion 
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here was any thiDg but agreeable. The Sheikh 
and his goests, who were all very gtrict Mnssalineii, 
allowed us to pass the evening in the medhafe 
without addressing a single word to Constantine 
or myself. The inhabitants of the villages in the 
Hadj road exceed all others in fonaticism. 

Nov.30. — In one hour from Szanamein, we reached 
the village of Didy : — in one hour more Ghabarib, 
where there is a ruined castle, and on the side of 
the road a birket, or stone reservoir, with a copious 
spring. Similar cisterns are met at every station 
on the Hadj route, as far as Mekka. From hence 
commences a stony district, extending as &r as 
the summit of Djebel Khiara, which is called Soubbet 
Faraoun. Descending into an uncultivated plain, in 
two hours and a half we came to Khan Danoun, a 
very considerable building, formerly a caravanserai, 
but now apparently in ruins. About sunset I arrived 
at my old quarters in Damascus, where, after taking 
a bath, and changing every article of dress, I sat down 
to an excellent supper by the side of a blazing fire, 
with my friend Chesney for a guest. In the evening, 
1 received the congratulations of my friends upon 
my happy return. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

DetraripHon of the Town of Damasciu— lU Peculiar Oriental 
Cbaracter— Its Mixed Population — ^Houses, Streets, ShOpt, 
Bazaars, Khans, Mosques, and CofTee-Houses — Trades and 
Manufactures — Gardens and Enyirons — Climate of Damas- 
cns^Itfl AQcient and Modern History — ^Its Antiquities. 

On a nearer inspection, Damascus does not alto- 
gether answer to the expectations held out by its 
exterior appearance. The ideas of splendour and 
magnificence promised from atav, subside soon after 
entering the gates; for, though the one and the 
other may exist in the palaces of: the great, and the 
priyate dwellings of the rich, they are not to be met 
beyond their precincts. The streets, moreover, are 
narrow and irregular. Their narrowness is peculiar 
to all- hot countries, where shade and coolness are 
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desired; their irregularity to Turkish towns in ge- 
neral, architectural embellishments being confined 
to insulated monuments, or to the interior of private 
buildings, seldom seen by the public eye. But the chief 
charm of Damascus, that which captivates the Euro- 
pean traveller on his arrival, and follows him in souve- 
nir, long after he has quitted it, is its peculiar oriental 
character. In his wanderings through the city and 
its environs, he meets with nothing to remind him 
of home, unless it he suggested by the greiatt cob* 
ttast of all he sees, as compared with what he has 
ever seen before. Excepting in the morning and 
evenings scarcely a soul is to be iHet with in tibe 
streets, and a sort of mysterious silence prevails 
dii^6ugh4»ttt. Now and then, in passing under the 
lot tioed window of a Turkish mansion^ soft whispers 
dre heard, ai^d sometimes the faint notes of a 4ijta» 
boUne. Should the stranger's curiosity indMe him 
to pass the threshold or doorway, which generidly 
remains open, he finds himiself ushered into a courts 
planted With trees, with a trickling fountain ili the 
centre, and surrounded by arcades. But nohdjly 
comes Cprwordlo gr^t him, and the same stillMess 
and traiMptUlity reigns withiA the walls as without 
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them. Should he be attracted by the ^'busy hum 
of life,'' to the neighbourhood of the bazaars, he 
eaten, and finds them crowded with a population, 
whose features ard as yaried, as their dress is dis** 
tioguisbed by some peculiarity of form or colour;— 
he listens to their discourse, but none of the lan^ 
guages spoken are fiuniliar to his ear ;-^he inspeeti 
the merchandize exposed for sale, but his fency 
hardly enables him to guess at their utility, still less 
their destination. From the bazaars he retires to 
the coffee-liouses* In similar places of resort in 
Europe, care and thought, resulting from disappoint* 
mMt or sanguine hope, are depicted on the coun<« 
tenances of those that frequent them, old and yom[g4 
Here all. is grariiy, patience, and indolence. But to 
continue these contrasts, obsenrable betweeki the 
manners and.petsQnal character of the Orientals and 
Eufropesm^would insensibly lead me to a compaitisoB 
of tb^ir results ousociety ; — asubjeet which, however 
interesting in itself, is foreign to this undertaking, as 
already professed in the introduction* 1 shall there^ 
fore proceed at once to describe the town, such as it 
appears, taking care to avoid, as much as possible, 
even the suspicion of exaggeration. 
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The houses at Damascus, from a few feet from 
their foundations, are universally built with stone ; 
the remainder with unhumt bricks, covered with a 
rough lime cast. Houses built of such slight mate- 
rials must necessarily be of short duration, which 
will account for the few antiquities which are to be 
found in the city. But this is not the only objection 
to this mode of building. In windy weather, the streets 
are incommoded with dust, and with mire after rain. 
The effect of their dead walb— they are seldom 
pierced with windows towards the street — ^is dull 
and monotonous. Now and then, it is enlivened by 
the gay colours of some public edifice. The magnifi- 
cent interior of some of these houses contrasts sin- 
gularly with the apparent poverty from without. A 
small low door opens into a quadrangular court, gene- 
rally paved with marble, in the middle of which a 
small fountain is constantly playing. During the 
summer heats a kind of awning is expanded upon 
ropes, from one side of the principal wail to the 
other, which' can be folded or unfolded at pleasure.* 
Around the court are open arcades, raised a few 

* See Appendix, No. 25. 
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feel fipom tke (^oond, wd approached by e(ep». 
The floors of Uiese receaseft are covered with rioh 
carpets, iipoa which staads^ a range of narrow beds 
OS so£ift, placed along the sideg of the wall, with 
velvet or damask bolatersg^for the coo^iaDy to reeline 
upoQ. This is the plaea of commoa reception, and 
where the owner dUpatches his bwiaess. From 
the wcadei are do(«8» opening iftto inner apart* 
ments^ the admission to which is regulated accord-* 
ing to the degree of relationship or intimacy whieh 
exists between the owner and his visitor;^ or the dis-* 
tinctioo that is desired to be shown. The harmth 
or ^^ female apartment," h genen^ly the farthest 
removed firom the entrance, and opens ott| into an 
interior court, planted with evergreens, Tbis style 
of boUding, general iii the East, seems to have con- 
tinned from the remotest ages down to the present 
times^ without alteration^, or any attempt at improve- 
meat< — ^The houses here spoken of» are to be found 
in a secluded (commonly called the Turkish) quarter^ 
remote from the bazaars* Here and there a few carts 
are seen (carriages are unknown at Damascus), and 
now and then a string of laden camels are met with ', 
but as the Turks seldom stir, except in the morning 
D. 17 
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or eYening, the greatest silence prevails at noon-day. 
In passing along the streets you seldom meet with 
an inhabitant, and little woold you suppose yourself 
to be in the metropolis of Syria. The other streets 
are eqtially narrow, and the shops which line their 
sides, of mean appearance. — ^But the bazaars redeem 
the linCaTourable impression which the streets and 
houses produce upon the stranger on his first arrival. 
Here, as throughout the East, each class of commo- 
dities has its own class of bazaars. They either line 
the open streets, or are enclosed, and roofed with 
arches, thus affording shelter from the sun in sum- 
mer, and from cold and rain in the winter. Many 
of the latter are very handsome structures, and 
form agreeable lounging places to the stranger, 
who generally passes his mornings amongst them, 
retiring to the cafis in the eyening. There are some 
entire streets of shops, where nothing but boots^ 
sho(^s, and slippers are sold ; others, where wearing 
apparel is hung up tastefully to tempt the passing 
Granger ^ others again, where the sole articles 
exposed for sale are saddlery and military accoutre- 
ments. The goldsmiths and silversmiths are con- 
fined to a particular quarter or khan, which appears 
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to have been once a Christian church. Here the 
venders, exclusively Armenians, are at one and the 
same time manufacturers and retailers. The din 
produced by the hammering of the precious metals 
is quite deafening, yet it appears to cause no inter- 
ruption to business. In general, the bazaars of Da- 
mascus are well furnished. The domestic manufac- 
tures are few ; they consist chiefly of a stuff com- 
posed of cotton and silk, and extremely durable ; 
some cabinet work, of fine wood, inlaid with ivory 
and mother-of-pearl, and yellow and red leather 
for boots, shoes, and slippers. The manufacture of 
sword-blades, for which Damascus was so long and 
so justly celebrated, no longer exists ; it was removed 
to Khorassan, in Persia, after the invasion of Tam- 
erlane. They appear to have been made of thin 
lamina of steel and iron, welded together, so as to 
unite great flexibility with a keen edge. Those 
that are made now are of an inferior quality. ; The 
productions of the country are : — raw silk, madders, 
gum, galls, and opium. The imported goods appear 
to be : — iron, tin, hardware. West India produce, in- 
digo, muslins, cotton yarns, and white and printed 
goods. Very fine cloths for women's mantles, 
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and common ones for men's apj^rel, if cheap, 
would meet with a ready sale. On eitber side 
of the bazaars are rotirs of dimiiliitlve recesses, 
around which the articles on sale ai*e InTftingly dis^ 
played, hating small platforms in front, ftimished 
with carpets and cushions for the purchaser to 
sit down upon. No sooner has the tattei^ takeii hb 
seat than the vender commences filling a pipe, which 
^e offers to Sis customer, at the same time beckon^ 
ing to the kavedji who is in constant attendance, to 
bring two cups of coffee. A mutual exchange of 
complimentary phrases follow, but meaning nothing, 
and intending little. These preliminaries, which 
are rigorously observed, being once over, the par- 
ties commence talking upon bushiess, but not till 
then. The shop-keepers are a well-dressed, healthy^ 
looking class of people, and extremely civil to 
strangers. When the business of the day is done, 
which is generally towards the Asr, (three o^clock, 
p.m.) they shut up their shops, and retire to their 
homes. The bazaars are closed at night with iron 
gates, a few guardians alone remaining to prevent 
robbery, and to give the alarm in ca^ of fire. The 
streets of Damascus are not only not lighted at 



^^ht^ J>jQt .9.11 circulation in tbem is^ in a manner, 
int^dicted ^i tjiat hpur, there beinj; at the bead 
9fiA end of each a wooden barrier drawn acroi^s it, 
apnareuttlj with a view to prevent insurrectionarj 
mpyem^ts : so that^ to visit a friend in the imme-* 
^ate neighbourhopd, one is obliged to .be acoomp^- 
jpied by a pe;rson carrying ja pi^er l^ntborn, and aroied 
wi^ astick, tp demand admittance at th^ several gates. 
Besides the b^zaars^ there are several large khant 
or caravapserais, where the wholesale merchants 
l\ave ^leir cpnntjnj[-hopses and warehouses. There 
is one superior to thp rest^ thp entrance to which is 
from pne.of the bazaars near .the great mosque. A 
^perb r^ate^aj, of ihe pointed .arch, vaulted ancjt 
bigbly p.rnan^ented ipirith sculpture, leads into a spa- 
cious gu^drap^lar court, payed with broad, Qat 
j|topes,.si|ioothly polishe^, and-admif ably joined to^ 
getber. Arqund the sides are arcades for merchan-' 
dize^ .abpye wjpch a broad^ open gallery runs 
^oi|nd, the outQr portion of which is distributed into 
offices. The whole is covered witji ,lo% domes. 
The masonry is of black and white stpne, one of 
tbp peculiar features of .the Sarapenic stylp^ of 
which this structure is an admirable specimen. 
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The mosques of Damascus are both numerous and 
costly, and are only surpassed in splendour by thode 
of Constantinople. Many of them were formerly 
Christian churches. The principal one stands nearly 
in the centre of the city. It was anciently tlie ca- 
thedral, and dedicated to St. John of Damascus, 
and is pronounced to be the finest building which 
the zeal of the early Christians produced in this 
country. I did not venture beyond the entrance ; 
from whence it appears to be of vast dimensions, 
and of an imposing effect, but it has been already 
minutely described by travellers more fortunate 
than myself."^ It is six hundred and fifty feet in 
length, and one hundred and fifty in breadth, and 
has a large and beautiful marble courts with a tank 
of water, and granite columns of the Corinthian 
order, supporting arches, the upper ones being half 
the height of the lower, and forming a double clois- 
ter. During my stay at Damascus, I heard that some 
Christians, strangers to the town, had been punished 
(bastinadoed) for merely stopping to look into the 
court, as I had done. 

The coffee-houses of an oriental city, being the 

* See Appendix, No. 26. 
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usual, if not Ibo only places of reudezvoas vith 
its iDhabitants; they generally rank amongst its 
inost remarkable edifices. Hero, in Damascus, they 
are both numerous and elegant $ being mostly built 
in the kiosk fashion, of wood painted different 
colours, green and blue predominating, and open 
on the sides, except where partially closed with 
plants coiling up the slender columns which sup- 
port the roof. A raised divan runs round the in- 
terior, upon which cushions are occasionally placed, 
for the visitors to lean against. But they are 
not more remarkable for their picturesque appear- 
ance, than for their happily chosen position, being 
generally*^ituated on the borders of some running 
stream, the view opening out upon a pretty cascade, 
with gardens and orchards lying on the opposite 
bank ; thus admirably suited to a contemplative in- 
active people, like the Turks, the ear being agree- 
ably soothed by the murmurs of the irritated waters 
whilst the eye reposes with delight upon a mass of 
rich and variegated foliage — ^the ehn, the ash, 
the sycamore and willow eminently conspicuous, 
and each putting forth distinctive claims for admir 
ration. The refreshments served in these esr 
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tabUdnenU ooasbt of farious Uiids of Aatbcis, 
eollee, and iced widen. The fipe made use of in 
DamaflBOi ia, with Tery few oxoeptioM^ the argf^ 
or water-pipe, differing from the hooka only in its 
|N>rtable advantages. It connsis of a cocoa-nnt ahell 
containing the water, in which an iqpdght veed, 
about eighteen indies long is fixed, to svppoit the 
•tobacco (tmmbek) and lighted charcoal. This per- 
pendicnlar tube is gra^»ed by the person whosmdces; 
whilst the fiinie% refreshed by passing tiurocighthe 
wnter, are inhaled ihrou|^ a slndlar teed, veacfaing 
-from ibe globe to Ae mouth. These Infaes jne 
sometimes made of dlyer, as well as the vase itself 
and liohly sculptured. 

The gardens, or rather the encloaed ^ntations 
which encompass the town of Damascus on every 
•side, and extend for several miles into the plain, 
■foim a ridi zone of verdmre, rarely seen in ether 
^rts to the same extent, in the blossom season, 
they must be particularly attractiye, this country 
heing justly celebrated for the varie^^, abundance, 
jmd excellence of its fruits. The tree which pio- 
•duces the dotnioft or danuueene plum, taices its name 
-from the city, lavitiag, however, as they mcy ap- 
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fear Id lOi^mmttauEac^iei him hem^ 0tma ii 
dtfate indvlgeiioe in tbein. Tbey lM¥e more tluMi 
oHoe yroTai ftlal i» E«ropMtti» partfeubirly tbe 
i^xricot ttid while mlberrjr. Latge qsMlitiei «f 
dned frmU, are auraally exported lo CoostaBli- 
•aople, asd odier parti of tlie Leir4ot>«Bd is a aovrce 
^freat vevenne lo the iohabilaifti. 

The modem Iowa eoalaios tio tiagla ofafeei of 
f^reat aatiqaafian inieieet; hut 4o Ibe OarlBtiaii 
-MveHer diwia locaiiiea (which inidilion has fane^ 
«Br¥ed), Me stsli poioled oot, as ooftooeled with die 
9e«idcaDice of Said in the ^icfai^s— Jbe, whoia o^w 
zeal for the obaenration of tbe law of |lofe9» :had 
jaade a*fieEce peraecaler ofthe ia£aait chiureh of aChrist^ 
4iiitiL ealiahtiraed by die xe^^^elatioB of ^bis Lord^ be 
awoke Joam hia dream of icmeltir aad'Orrar^aiid be^ 
came tfaamoat laboii0as.aiidsoooitfsAd of its pieadi^ 
em. fa a loaf brojad^laefit ruaaiag from^asl to w^st, 
about a mile In lei^, and formii^ Ibe fprincfiMd 
<horoaghfiMe jn Ae oity, -miMk w probably the 
lone cidled^' SCriighr ia Ads, ix. &,as.aanMlL grotto 
or ofllar, eontajntag a Chnafian.aUar^aad Tiridah 
fffiayiag place, and to be the boiiae of Jadas,rin whsdh 
; restc»Bedaight4o Saal tupon his retarn 4dther 
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from Arabia, — ^a well'-instraoted disciple of Chmt^ 
and about to enter on the duties of his apostoKe office 
— (Gal. i. 17.) About a quarter of a mile from the 
eastern gate of the city, a spot is pointed out as Ae 
scene of his miraculous conversion ; it is marked out 
by heaps of gravel and earth, die tombs of some de- 
vout Christians who lie buried here* On the .^h 
January annually, in commemoration of this event, 
the Christians in Damascus walk in procession to 
read the history of the apostle's cimversion, under 
the protection of a guard furnished to them byfte 
Pasha. Notfrir from this spot, the part in the-waH 
is also shewn, from which Paul was let down in thcT 
night in a basket, (after the manner of Rahab in the 
case of the spies) in order to avoid the persecuting 
^ews, who watched at the gate to kill him on ac- 
count of his change of religion (Acts is. 2&). 

Part of the town of Damascus is enclosed with a 
wall of no great height, and apparently of modern 
date ; though in several places it is evidently buitt 
with the materials, and on the foundation, of a 
more ancient one. Nearly in the centre of the cHy 
is an inner inclosure, similarly constructed, and der 
fended by towers at intervals. It serves as a citadel, 
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and is the usual place of residenee of the governor 
of Damascus. . 

The total population of Damascus is estimated at one 
huBdred and twenty to one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand souls, of whom twdre thousand are Christians, 
of different sects and denominations, two or three 
thousand Jews, and the remainder Hahomedans. 
The latter have long been celebrated for their 
bigotted attachment to Islamism, and for their hatred 
and persecution of all other religions. In my own 
person, I had the unenviable distinction of feeling 
its effects^ and almost before I had entered its walb.* 
Damascus ranks as a city of the highest antiquity ; 
it is first mentioned in Gen. xiv. 15. Josephus as- 
cribes its origin to Uz, the great-grandsien of Noah ; 
his father, Aram, the son of Shem, having possessed 
himself of Syria, which firom him received the name 
of Aram. Hence the appellation of £s Sham, which 
is given to both the country and its capital by the 
natives, is supposed by them to be derived from the 
name of the son of Noah. The Hebrew name of the 
city was Damasek. or Demesk, by which it is stUl 
known, and from which is formed the Damascus of 

* See page 135. 
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the J&Mki «nd latins. It origMUillj liad il$ ovd 
kings. Being taken b j Dayid, and sobsequfiiitlj by 
Jeroboam, Jking ef Jiwael^ it afterwards was subject 
to ihfi Assjrianiy Babjlonianiy Persians, ibe Qpeiik$ 
and Iba Homans* in Ae Ime of S^^ Vmi it aj^- 
peajrs to bare beep hM hj Ax^ta^ king c^4kral9a 
Piitnea, ibe latber-in-Uw ^ Serod ^Mi^HMf F^r 
ji Jshoi:t -time wder^e Ommiade djrnastjr^ PtBinw- 
isns mis tbe j^^fUai. of tbe Sacaiceii frnpiae ^ ,Kba|i^ 
£lMf» its joMiarcbs barring nioio^#|o jtMi eiy^ i^m 
J(ediAa«o tbe Mi^mtb cenAory, ^if iprtj jmiv 
«Oer (be deatb xif Mojbiaiiinifiid- Ui^ wm Ib^ ^c^pitd 
joi *a jpasbalic *Qf tbe Ottom^tn MQ^inei. ;Tbis city 
Jbas been Jinpre /ertittato tban muoist fof ^Kfopl^npr 
j^mm^ 4M»iii^ it never j^ttained )di^ elP^aliiNi 
(apd-celfibcity 4|f sopi^ ^it pf»yer |ui,s IftV^n ^ toinr la^ 
.qtb^rs. Uk^i^emAt ^ ^loevifDften Mptarnd, and 
fSe^filpal <tim^s »dwao]i4iif^, bpt it 1^ s^lw^yis Mw^ 
jigain 4> AwP^I»^^fi'^P tiie 9ikaR|«0es.p(«mMt«il 

4Nuit ns^vse, liU^ «doi4>t flan ^e ,Qi^];t«m4 4tf jt 

ifRpt|pmii¥9 #f/it^ J^MhWiir^ ipofwunlor. 
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l^mMMcoMf Dec« 8.^k wnatt <Mffratt starts two 6r 
dnee timet a nronUi lor AIe)q[>o. The jonniey ia 
mmHj p^rfonned by them in cderen daya, but it 
might eanly be perfonned in eight or Aioe« Thtf 
road lies to the eaat of the Antt^IiiMuiiis diaiii, and 
paaiea fhrongh the great cities of Hoins and HaiAak« 
In lOHie parts it is pressed npoo by the Deft^rt, pro-* 
perly so eaited, but in general it is carried over a 
rich cultiraMe Soil, free from sand and stones, 
though equally destitute of trees and shrubs. Et« 
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cepting the towns which are indicated in the map^ 
and which form the usual halting-places of the cara- 
vans, few detached Tillages, or even houses^ are to 
be met with in its whole extent. The precise day 
of departure of the caravan is determined upon 
by the merchants in the bazaars of the above re- 
spective places. As it went out of Damascus yester- 
day evening, and stopt at Touna, a large village two 
hours from hence, in a north-easterly direction, I 
hastened this morning to overtake it. For more 
than an hour out of the city, on this side, the road 
lay over a paved way, through extensive gardens 
and cultivated plains ; and as it had rained the pre- 
ceding night the dust was laid, the foliage of the 
trees refreshed, and the ride in consequence parti- 
cularly agreeable. At the time I overtook the cara- 
van, it was moving along at a slow straggling pace, 
and I joined it almost without being perceived. It 
consisted of about a hundred persons mounted on 
horses or mules, with twenty or thirty camels laden 
with merchandize. The common load of an Arabian 
camel is from four to five hundred pounds upon a 
short journey, and from three to four hundred 
pounds on a journey of considerable distance. The 
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longer the jonrneyte be undertaken, and the fewer 
welk to be found on the way, the lighter are the 
loadsb The capability of bearing thirst varies con-^ 
siderably amongst the different races of camels. 
Tbe Anadolian, accustomed to cold climates and 
countries copiously watered on all sides, must ereiry 
second day halve its supply of water. In southern 
latitudes camels on a journey must be watered 
every fourth day, a longer exposure to thirst 
would probably be fatal to them. The camel trained 
for riding which we call a dromedary, is termed 
in %ypt hedjein^ and here delouL As I have 
before observed, it is the same race with the< 
heavy -carrying beast, distinguishable from the 
latter only, as a hunter is from a coach-horte. To 
the uninitiated eye the difference is scarcely ap** 
parent, excepting that the riding camel is more 
sleek, being shorn closely like a sheep j but Ihere is 
a noble expression in the eyes of the latter, and a 
something in its whole deportment, by which, as 
among all animals, the generous may be distinguish- 
ed from the common breed. The best camels for 
riding, those of the most swift and easy trot, are said ' 
to be from the province of Oman. Tbe dehul el Oman' 
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itcridMralediii all the soegs ef die KtAb. In Nubia 
aDdnorth-eaBtera Africa alse, the h^djeitu or drome* 
daries are much esteesied for the purpose of saddle 
ridiBgy on account of their docility, their swiftness^ 
and {deasant anAle. Some extraordinarj feats axe 
related of their speed wheu forced^ buC there is rear 
80K to doubt whether they erer esisled but in the 
nnagination of fiukcifalBeddubs^ though BnreUiat^ 
assures us, that the boast of a fcec^^ b^ng able te 
perform a journey of ten days in one (and on this 
acoount called 08hAry}is not altogether cstravagaat* 
It is not however by their extreme celerity thai the 
het^eim or detoiUt are so much distinguished, as by 
the ease with which they carry their rider, during 
an unittterrupled journey of soTerai days and nights, 
when Ihey are allowed to persoYere in their own 
fayowrite pace, wUch is a kind of gentle and easy 
amble, at the rale of five miles or five miles and a 
half an hour. To describe this pleasant aiahlifig 
pace, the Arabs say of a good deloul ^^ His back is 
so soft that you may driak a cup of coffee while you 
ride upon hinu'^ The ketH^nU saddle, which differs 
slightly from the common horse saddle, being work- 
ed in leather, is placed on his hump, which, if he 
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lifts attained Us foil degree of fatneas^ asgiuneg Ibe 
ahape of a pyramid exiendiDg ii« base over the en* 
ttre back. Camels with two humps are not found 
in Arabia^ nor have I seen any sinee my coming to 
the East. They belong to a species found only in 
Mesopotamia* In Egypt the hedjeim are guided by 
a string attached le a ao^-ring. In Arabia they 
are noKAne obedient to the short stick of the rider 
than to the bridle. U is some iime before the Ea^ 
fopean travdler can get accustomed to the slow^ 
rocking motion of the common transport camel, imd 
0n Ibis aecomt, and with a view to my greater in- 
dependence^ I Ured horses on this journey. An 
hour before sun-set we reached Kteifii, a small vil- 
lagis eoidosed with alight walls, but of sufficient 
strength to keep out the Arabii, who often approach 
these parts in search of plunder. Instead of entering 
thie village, we turned into a fine large khan or ca:- 
lavanaerai, distant from it a few hundred yards^ and 
ttewise enclosed. In tike interior of the khan is. a 
large open square, with a fountain in the centre, and 
a small mosque at one ^d for the devotions of tb^ 
Turks. AH around are arcades, like the cloisters <Kf 
.a eonvent, beneath ^ieh are small apartments fpf 
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the accommodation of travellers. The beasts occu- 
py the open space in the centre. A matting, (upon 
which we laid our rugs), some charcoal and water, 
were all that was furnished by the khanji or keeper 
of the khan ; for this a trifling gratification is due, 
but not sufficient to keep the place in repair. What- 
ever else is wanted must be sent for to the neigh- 
bouring village; but as the bazaars are closed at 
night, it is well to come provided with butter, rice, 
and bread : wine can always be procured where there 
are Christian families. 

Dec. 9.— Rose at the fidjr (the dawn).— As each 
Mussulman passed out from under the arched gate- 
way of the khan, he uttered aloud a short prayer or 
invocation to the Deity, with his eyes raised up to 
Heaven. This practice of consecrating the day to 
Him, to whom we owe it, is certainly edifying, 
from whatever quarter it may proceed ; indeed, the 
apparent neglect of it, on the part of Christians, as 
well as that of evening thanksgiving, impresses them 
unfavourably with regard to our religion. But, on 
the other hand, this ostentatious mode of praying 
by the side of the highway, (like the Pharisees of 
old) and at every hour and moment of the day. 
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exposes them to the charge of hypocrisy, inasmuch 
as the private life of many of them contrasts singu- 
larly with their affected piety, when the eyes of the 
world are fixed upon them. Soon after quitting the 
khan (it was still moon-light), I inquired of my guide 
the name of some water, which I fancied I saw in 
the plain to the east. The inquiry produced a laugh 
amongst my hearers. They told me that what I 
took to be water, was nothing more than the bed 
of a salt lake, the water of which, evaporating in 
summer, leaves an incrustation of salt on the earth. 
It was either this or a ^^ mirage '' of the moon, 
which produced the delusion on the sight.^ In one 
hour we passed up a defile to our left, amongst some 
low hills, apparently a branch of the Anti-Libanus. 
From a village, called Kusta, situated on a hill to the 
right of the road, a number of women and children 
came running down on seeing our approach. They 

* On my arriyal at Aleppo, I mentioned the circumstanco 
to a gentleman who had frequently performed the journey 
from thence to Bagdad, and had therefore more than once ob- 
served the latter phenomenon in the Desert. On one occa- 
sion, he had actually alighted from his camel, to fill his cup 
' '(' ^V3ler he thought he saw before him, ere ho discovered 
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brougbi with them egg^, brea4, ^s, y^liouFt, ai^ 
other proTirion^, which they offered to «9 9t a Tery 
moderate price, and of which i»oit of (he Iravetteitf 
availed Ibemselres. From their aexiaty 4o fieU 
these articles^ it appears that the p^aaoaUi hem ha? 9 
no fixed market for their produce, tat depeid €»-» 
tirely upon the caravans, which pass thnHif^ tito 
mountains, for their support, in two hours mora 
we reached Maptha, standing on a hill, with a nuned 
square castle, a khan, and a mosque* 1 took up my 
quarters for the night with a Christian family, whoae 
reception of me was of the moat fiiandly kind ; am} 
not being annoyed by the presence of Mussulmen, 
we gave way to every spedes of innocent mirth, in 
which all joined, old and young. Our host playad 
on a species of guitar, and sang, whilst the fiuaify 
joined in the choruses. In looking into my saddle 
bags for some trifle to offer to the children, I found 
a small quantity of tea, an article which these poor 
mountaineers bad never seen or heard of before. 
The process of making it amused them much » but 
as to the taste, 1 could only make it palatable to 
them by putting in a great quantity of sugar. 
Dec. 10. — In order to refresh our horses, it was 



I 
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^kgtfe^d Uy fHoto Ab a shon day'g jouira^y : we 
tlMSMloni e^nid 10 a halt at Kara, a cmisMeraM^ 
tih^^^ llMly flituaie^ on A^ lird^ of a hiH, ottly 
tMe«* honn ttom fbe pUeei wb«re Wd halted the 
[^«ii$diogr ttij|^« I^ s^ttt th6 kfiMmtf t6 (Ii^ khan, 
a(i^M|f«#wkfr ilMbfoihileptiieM. Not iiHditfntDf to 
put flM^ {food maiv t<^ aiiy exp^nser,- 1 prociui'etf ray 
§b^Mil^iik<baMttM. KcotellitodofA:A«»et^,oi'^ttlfdl 
pistes ^t^nifoiiy foafitffdd on a sfee^er, and ptghowHy 
cyr goaif inM^, nHfeti^d ii)^ wUh Sne^b^ked iMad'. 

h aefierat pwt< of tho plain? at dur fe<lt, and 
t#(«ra^ the DoMft, I eonld dkeern Ai^ encamp- 
meots ^no doiAt tfa«is<& ftdloo^ng io the Aenea^X 
Aebr btadDtti^Hi^^at this- distanee, booking like patehes 
of euMyated Ited. The Aenea^aoedvdioig^toRdrok- 
kil-dtv ard tbe nvodt powerM kt^ nation in the 
vicdiity (rf Syria^ and if we $M to them theiip hre- 
thTOff i«i Ifedjd^ the;^ may be i<eckoaed otvie of the 
■wsfieoHBidemUle bodies of Bedouias^in the Arabian 
deecMB. They are nomadea, m the ^€test aeeep^ 
tatbn of the worft, fbr th«y continue dttting tllfe 
wfeDiefyear m alnunst? constant motiofii In spring, 
Ihey approach the fountains of Syria, and form a 
tine of encampment extending from near Arleppo to 
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eight days' journey to the south of Damascus. Their 
principal residence, however, during that time is 
the Haouran, and its neighbourhood, when they 
encamp near and among the villages ; while in the 
more northern country, towards Homs and Hamah, 
they mostly keep at a certain distance from the in- 
habited grounds. In these parts, they spend the 
whole summer seeking pasture and water, purchase 
in autumn their winter provision of wheat and 
barley, and return after the first rains into the inte- 
rior of the Desert. They are the only true Be- 
douin nation of Syria, the other tribes in the neigh- 
bourhood of this country having more or less dege- 
nerated in manners, and several being reduced to 
subjection; while the free -bom Aeneze is still 
governed by the same laws that spread over the 
Desert at the beginning of the Mahomedan era.* 

Dec. 11. — From Kara we descended this morn- 
ing into the plain. Tired of the slow pace of the 
caravan, I was riding on in advance of the others, 
when suddenly 1 heard shouts and cries from 
behind, desiring me to return. Upon inquiring 

* See Appendix. No. S7. 
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the cause of their alarm^ I was told, that as we were 
now in the plaio, it was necessary we should keep 
together, as much for my own sake as for that of 
the caravan, which was often attacked at this spot. 
A case in point soon occurred. Approaphing some 
low hills, three or four horsemen rode forward, 
whilst the rest remained behind in a body. As 
soon as these men had reached the top of the hill, 
and had seen that all was safe for some distance 
beyond, they discharged their muskets in the air, as 
a signal for us to follow. I observed great anxiety 
depicted on the countenances of some of my fellow- 
travellers during this short halt of five minutes, 
particularly amongst the owners of merchandise. 
Excepting, however, when they come in overpow- 
ering numbers, 1 was told that there was not much 
to be apprehended from these marauders (the Be- 
douins), — ^for though when he falls in with his na- 
tional enemy in open battle, and the fame and 
honour of his tribe are at stake, the Arab frequently 
displays heroic valour — yet, when they fight merely 
for plunder, they behave like miserable cowards, 
and their contests with the peasants always prove 
them to be such. They are dreadfully afraid of 
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lire arms, and as caravaiis mualty ga firovided with 
such weapons of defence, they have only to be pre- 
pared for a sudden attack to be a match for them. 
When it does take place, the camels are made te 
couch on the ground in a circle, and from behind 
the bales with which they are loaded, the travellers 
fire upon their assailants, as from behind a stone 
wall. 

At the end of seven hours' march we arrived at 
Hassiah. It stands on the edge of the elevated plain 
leading towards Palmyra, firom which it is distant 
about two days journey. 1 was much annoyed here 
by some rude Turks entering the room in which 
1 was, and claiming a *^ caphar." 1 resisted at first 
on the score of my being a Frank, but was eventually 
obliged to give way in order to get rid of their 
company. 

Dec. 12. — The morning ushered in very cold, and 
each one hastened to put on his abba or winter 
clothing; lighted ar jf^fes were handed about from 
mouth to mouth, and were found very agreeable ; 
as well as some raki or brandy which my Christian 
servants had wisely put into the saddle-bags. My 
Mussulman neighbours waived their scruples on tbe 
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sec^ of th» ffrdbiUiicMi^ withoiit flmdi Afflcttlty. 
bi four bMf» we fMdied Hom», tibe ancient Emesa, 
a ^ery conriderable WaHed town, situated about half 
waj between Damaseus and Aleppo» It is walerad 
by a small rivnlet, brought from the Orontaa. The 
wiAs are three mOes in eircnmference, apparently 
of the same date as those I had seen at Caesarea os 
the coast, and encircled with a fosse ; within the 
parapet walls are terraces. Not more than one^third 
of Ae interior space is occupied, and that with in- 
different houses on the sosth-west side. Te^ the 
iontt is a large mined castle, built on a high round 
mount of irregular form, and faced with stone. If 
is encompassed by a fosse twenty feel deep, and one 
hundred broad, over which is a bridge of seTeral 
archesr. The top of the hiQ may be half a mile in 
circumference. Horns was celebrated m ancient 
times for its magnificent temple, dedicated to the 
Sun under the title of AUah-el-^Gabal, the name 
assumed fatterly by tfie Emperor Heliogabulus, who 
was a native of this place. Soon after my arriral, 
I waited upon the Agha, haviiag brought a letter of 
introduction to him, in the hope of obtaining, through 
his influence, the means of reaching Tadmor in tfie 
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desert, the ancient Palmyra. Although it is only 
three days' journey from hence, he assured me that 
the Arabs were assembled in great numbers in the 
intervening space, and that no escort he could offer 
me, would be any security to my person. In conse* 
quence of these representations on the state of the 
country, already confirmed by enquiries on the road, 
I reluctantly abandoned this last chance of visiting 
these celebrated ruins.^ 

We alighted at a great khan situated just outside 
the town walls and near to the northern gate. In 
several parts of the interior court, under the arcades 
which surrounded it, fires were lighted and kept up 
till a late hour ; for the night was cold, and few felt 
disposed or able to sleep, from the noise produced by 
the talking and singing of the company present, and 
the discordant instruments of the country heard on 
every side. To me, if not quite a novel sight, it was 
an interesting one, from the opportunity it afforded 
of studying the people I was travelling amongst; so 
wrapping myself up in my maslakh^ yet keeping at 
suflScient distance from the lights, to make my ob- 

* See Appendix, No.28. 
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servatioDS unobserved^ I successively passed in 
review the picturesque groups that were thus thrown 
into high relief before me, and noticed in silence 
their various feats and occupations* In one corner 
of the quadrangle a party of merchants, surrounded 
by bales of merchandize, were engaged in earnest 
conversation, no doubt connected with their com- 
mercial pursuits; they appeared to pay no attention 
to what was going on elsewhere. Not far from 
these sat the camel drivers, reposing themselves 
after the fatigues of the morning, and speculating 
upon the chances and accidents of the morrow. 
Before them lay the camels themselves, chewing 
with ridiculous solemnity the food that was laid 
before them. At no greM distance was a group of 
Sheikhs or Elders listening to an Arab story-teller, 
but taking no part in it themselves, except by an 
occasional interruption expressive of wonder and 
astonishment. In another part of the court were 
some youths, singing in chorus round a blazing 
faggot fire, and beating time with their hands and 
feet. The instrument in use, the name of which I 
forget, was of the most primitive construction, being 
nothing more than a skin tightly drawn over a 
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wooden frame, tad ttme or fovroovdfstnmgacrosi 
it not uolilis the nadeni gnitar. In ttakiBg tbe etr*- 
cuiiof thecoorty lalniost pMsed nonoticedsoaie CSatW' 
lian £BiBiiUeft thai were hndded togetlMr^ womimi, 
children^ and horsea, without eidier l^flil; or firo^ io 
great is ttait dn^d of the fanalical^ despola who 
lord' it oymr them; BeyertJielefSy they seamed less 
afibeted by these isontrasta Aan myad^ wfcielL I 
eoutd only aocount for by supposing that long suffer 
iag had made them insensible i» its poignaacj. I 
invited them Io my qnarlefs, and skaved' wilh 
them the supper that my guides had ^epakied for 
m& whilst parading the court. 

Beor 13fc — Glossing * fine plain of rich iM ear^ 
for about four hou«%. we oame to some high ground, 
OTcr Ibe Orcmtes, on which the Ullage of Restoua 
is situated^ We did not enter ity but tods up our 
qnartera at the f^eat Khan below it^ the walla of 
wbieh are washed by the rivev* Near ik i^ n fine 
stcMie bridge e£ several arobes^* Omr stdy here was 
partieulaiiy dull;, and all regretted the determji- 
nation of the SheiUs, wbieh had made this a faiaK^ 
ing-place, the remaning distanee to Hamah beiog 
verytrifling* 
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Dee* 14.— We aro0e at an early hour, and as we 
^tt#d Hia Khan io cross tke bridge, owing to 
tbe diarp frost af the niglit before, we were ae 
cfMnfleteljr enveloped in a dense fog tkat oyerkuBg 
tile river, that it was witb dif&calty we co«ld tMom 
(me another's footsteps. After four hours' naroh 
oyer an uQioterestiag eountrj, we arrived at Ha- 
nMib» ik» ancient £piphaneia. Hie town is pleasamt- 
1 jisituated in a namiw valley opening east and west, 
tbrough whieh flows ike Orontes, mmA built pardy 
on the dedivity and partly on the plain. Here, as 
at Damaseus, the beauty of the houses is eonfnedio 
the interior, ibe outside waUs being constructed of 
mud bricks, and anything but attractive. Never* 
theless, I am toUi tfaei« are many eKcellent bouses 
in Ihe town* The most remarkable is that of the 
ilititedWm, ovedooking the river. The better sort 
have gardens attached to them, indeed we fcund 
the vegetatioa here richer than any place wo had 
seen since we left Damascus. In the middle of the 
city is a aopiane mound of earth, upon wUch the 
casQe formeiiy stood, but of wbich few traces exist. 
The stones of which it was constructed have served 
for materials in the building of the modem houses. 
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There are four bridges over the Orontes, which here 
is a very pretty stream, though not navigable. It 
supplies the upper town with water by means of 
buckets fixed to large wheels (naoura) which empty 
themselves into stone canals, supported by lofty 
arches, on a level with the upper parts of the town. 
The largest, (1 counted ten or twelve) is said to 
measure seventy feet in diameter. The creaking 
noise, however, which they incessantly keep up 
would make many persons willing to dispense with 
their utility. The town of Hamah, not a very ancient 
one, suffered much from an earthquake in 1157, in 
common with the other towns of Syria. There are 
few antiquities. The bazaars are often frequented by 
the Bedouins from the neighbouring desert, partly 
to hear what is going on, and partly, to pur- 
chase articles of dress ^^ though, as I have said else* 
where, they prefer waiting the arrival of the ped- 
lars of Damascus amongst their tribes.* When in 
a town, they wear the keffiie (handkerchief) over 
their faces, and drawn close under the chin, to 
avoid being known. 1 saw some of them looking 

• See Appendix, No. 29. 
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quite bewildered, from the novelty of the scene. 
They affect a great contempt for the inhabit- 
ants of cities. There are here about a dozen 
mosqties, one of which has a handsome ancient 
minaret. The inhabitants are estimated at about 
twenty thousand, of which there are about three 
hundred Greek families. I dined with the bishop, 
a good scholar I am told. Abou-el-Feda, the great 
Arabian historian and geographer was a native of 
this place. 

Dec. 16. — On quitting Hamah this morning our 
caravan, which had left some of its members on the 
road, was now replaced by others, whose destina- 
tion was to the north of Syria. Amongst the latter 
were several families of distinction removing to 
Aleppo. The female portion were carried in litters 
{tatlowaran)^ placed on the backs of camels, and 
screened by curtains from the gaze of the multitude. 
I'he men were mounted on horses richly capari- 
soned, and followed by attendants on foot, ready to 
admininister to their wants. At this point the 
Orontes, or Nahr-el-Aaszy, branches off gradually 
towards the sea. It is called Aaszy, or '<^ rebel- 
lious,'* from the direction of its course, which is 
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from south to north ; whereas, ail the other gfeat 
riren of this coiitineBl«<^he Euphrates, the Tigris, 
etc., flow from north to south. The valley through 
which it flows is called El GbA, and is bordered 
on the east side hy l^hel Shaehsabou^ and on the 
west aide by the mouniains of the Anxeyrj. Its 
length, from Kalaat-el-liedyfc to Djissr Shogher, in 
the direction of Antiecb, is about thrae homrs ; its 
breaddi about two, but becoming narrower towards 
the north. Burckhardt compares it, in point of pic- 
turesque beauty, to the valley of the Bekaa, between 
the two Ubaui; though he adds, that it has the ad- 
vantage over the latter in the number ef springs 
amd rivulets by which it is watered, especially from 
the easieni mountaias. In the winter seasen 
the Aaszy immdales a part of the low grouads 
through whidi it flows, thus inralating the viUages, 
and cutting off all eommuuication between them ex- 
cept by boats. In sunmer the inundation subsides, but 
the lakes remain^ and give birth to swarms of flies 
and gnats, iPiidch coupled with the exhalations from 
the marshes, oblige the inhabitants to retire into 
^e mountains with thmr cattle, goods, and chattels. 
The inhabitmits of the Ghab, called Arab^l-Chab, 
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being 'a mongrel race of Arabs and Fellahs, culti- 
vate ciftoi^mi and wheat, and rear large herds of 
buffaloes. Howash is the principal village of the 
Ghab. It consists of one hundred and fifty huts, 
the walls of which are of mud, and covered in 
with reeds collected on the banks of the OroAtes. 
At the end of three hours we reached Khan Shdcune, 
fioon after which the Kalaat-el-Medyk, or ** Castle 
of Medyk,'* was pointed out to us in the mountaifis 
to the left* It occupies the site of Apameia« 

In eight hours from Hamah we arrived at Marrah, 
the ancient Asia, now a poor little village, but pret- 
tily situated on the brow of a hiU overlooking the 
plain. The inhabitants being exclusively Mvssul- 
men, I was obliged to take up my quarters with 
them ; but, contrary to my expectations, 1 fo«nd 
my host disinterested, and devoid of prejudices, 
particularly as regarded the women. 

I>ec. 17. — In seven hours we arrived at Sermein, 
a place remarkable for the great number of ancient 
cisterns and wells hewn in the rock, which are 
still found in its neighbourhood. They serve to 
water the peasants' cattle in the summer, there 

being no springs in these parts. 

D. 19 
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Two hours and a half to the west of this place is 
Ediip, built round the foot of a hill, which divides 
it intotwoparts, and surrounded by oUto plantations. 
The principal trade of Edlip is in soap; there are 
^me manufactories of cotton stuffs, and a few 
dyeing-houses* 

Dec. 18.— The distance from Sermein to Alepfio is 
ten hours and a half. It was quite dark when we left 
the yiUage, and we were guided only by the masbala 
or torches of dried chips of pine, contained in iron 
boxes fixed to the end of long poles. In eight hours 
we reached the khan called Touman, near a yillage 
of the same name, situated on the Koeik or river of 
Aleppo. We found here a great number of persons 
waiting the arrival of the caravan, having come 
thus far from the city to meet the friends whom 
they expected. ' A general discharge of all the fiire 
arms belonging to the caravan took place as we ap> 
preached Aleppo, which we reached at the expira- 
tion of two hours from the khan. 



CHAPTER XXVUI. 

Aleppoy the. ancient Bem^a'— Halt .of the Author daring the 
Winter Months — Leyantine Consuls— Description of the 
Town — Its Khans, Okallahs, Mosques, and Bazaars—The 
River Koeik— The Kalaat, or Castle of Aleppo— An Earth- 
qnake— European Sodety — Syrian Female Costume— Phi- 
lanthropy of the Turks— Aleppine Zoophilists — Gardens of 
Aleppo — Environs — Cemeteries — Yalley of Salt — Salt 
Lake. 



As in consequence of the uncertainty of my move- 
ments fbr some time past, i had been deprived of 
any communications from my family or- friends, I 
came to the resolution of halting at Aleppo 'till 1 
should have the satisfaction of receiving a letter 
from home ; a pleasure to which I had long been a 
stranger, though 1 availed myself of every opportu- 
nity which presented itself, of acquainting them 
of my progress through these unfrequented parts. 
Foreseeing therefore a protracted detention here, I 
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made arrangements with a friend, M. Duci, for 
taking up my abode in the house he occupied, 
which was one of the best in Aleppo, and belonged 
to Mr. Barker, formerly Consul ^t this place, and 
now adyanced to that of Alexandria. Bfr. Barker, 
by his marriage with Miss Hayes, the daughter of a 
former merchant of this place, is owner of other 
houses in Aleppo ; hut such is the dejHreciation in 
the value of property here, that for one, which in 
better times cost three thousand pounda sterling, 
not more than two hundred and fifty are now offered, 
and that by only one person. 

The ceremonies accompanying the introduction 
of a stranger to the Consuls, at this place, were it not 
for the loss of valuable time that it occasions, would 
be considered highly amusing. Scarcely has he 
arrived in the town than he is told of what is re- 
quired of him in this respeot, as if it were a matter of 
paramount importance in his social duties. Among 
the representatives of the great European powers, 
that of Austria stands first in rank, consequently to 
him the first visit is due ,* next in precedence is 
France, then our own country, and so on with the 
rest. Should the traveller be so unfortunate as to 
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bungle in these mltiuttaD of oourt etiquelte, he 
would never hear the end of it, as long as he re- 
mained in the town. But this is not all.- As soon 
as the stranger has fioiriied his round of tisits, which 
neeessarily take up several days, he is bound to 
wait at home as many more, to receive the visits of 
the Consols in return* On these occasions, their 
Excellencies come in full uniform^ preceded by a 
Janissary, with a silver^headed stick, and followed 
by the GancelKere, Dragoman, and a host ot scribes. 
Sueh an influk of strangers entering all at one and 
the same time, the usual qoiet premises of an eastern 
dwelUng, is calculated to alarm the traveller who 
is not prepiured tot their reception. If he bd any 
way nervous, his fears might lead him to suppose 
that the Kadhi was come to arrest him."* At these, as 
wdl as at the preceding meetings, as there is but 
little sympathy of feeling and ideas between the 
parties, ennui generally presides, and glad is the 
traveller when they are over. As soon as 1 reco- 
vered my liberty, I availed myself of it in favour of 
pufBuits more congenial to my taste and habits of 
Hfe. 

* See Appendix, No. 30. 
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Aleppo, the ancient BenraBft, styled by the na- 
tives Haleb-es-Shabha, is situated in lat. 36. 11. 35. 
north, by 37, 9. east, and is seventy --six miles 
from the seia (at Iskekideroun) in a straight linej 
and ninety by way of Antioch. It communicates 
with Europe by way of Iskenderoun and Latakia; 
with Egypt by Damascus and £1 Arish; with Asia 
Minor by Tarsus, and Armenia by Oiabekir. It pro- 
bably first rose to importance on the destruction of 
Palmyra, to which it succeeded. Like its rival and 
predecessor, it was admirably situated for the pur- 
poses of trade, as long as the communication with 
the East, by the Pesert, was the only one known* 
The productions of Persia and India were brought 
hither, by caravans from Bagdad and Bassora, to be 
from hence sent to all parts of Europe. Owing to 
these commercial advantages, which it enjoyed tin- 
interruptedly for many centuries, it gradually be- 
came ope of the most important cities of the Otio- 
magi .dominions. It claimed to be considered the me- 
tropolis of Syria, and was only inferior to Constan- 
tinople .and Cairo, in magnitude, population, aad 
opulence. But the discovery of a maritime passage 
to the sources of its wealth was the fitet blow to its 
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prosperity, which has been gradually declining Hill 
the present day. It has now dwindlefd into a place 
of comparative insignificance, locally as well as 
politically. Nothing can be more melancholy than 
the. sight of the ravages, which everywhere present 
themselves, of an earthquake, which, in 1823, laid 
the. greater part of the city in ruins. Large fissures 
^pear in the walls, and huge stones, hanging as it 
were by a thread, seem to threaten the passenger 
with destruction. 

The town of Aleppo stands in an open plain, 
encompassed at the distance of a few miles by low 
hills,, and . comprises, including its extensive su- 
burbs and the intermediate valiies, a circuit of seveu 
miles. But the city itself is not above three miles 
and a. half in circumference. The walls are of 
hewn stone, about thirty feet high, and twenty broad. 
They bear .no where marks of high antiquity, but 
are supposed, from the massive style of ihe archi- 
tecture, to be of Saracen construction. There 
was originally a broad, deep fosse, but it is at pre- 
sent, in most places, filled up with rubbish, or con- 
verted into garden grounds. The rubbish here spoken 
of appears to be chiefly the materials of houses 
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thrown dowp by Ibe earlhqaake, and sabsequeiidy 
to that event, either earned out of the city and re 
nioTed to a little distance, or thrown over the walla 
as a more expeditious way of getting rid of it* la 
some places, particularly to the sooth side, the hil- 
locks thus formed have risen to the height of the 
walb themselves and form a passage into the cily 
independent of the gates. The appearance of the 
city from without is much disfigured by this accu-* 
mulation of filth, and its safety endangered in case 
of a sudden attack; but in these parts, apathy and 
i^aclion are the characteristics of the governor and 
the governed* There are nine gates; — ^two to the 
south, two to the east, two to the north, and three 
to the west. The houses are all built of freestone, 
found in the neighbouring quarries, which is of a 
whitish red colour, soft when first cut, but indiir 
rating after being exposed some time to the air. 
They are not less remarkable for their elegance than 
for their solidity. Those belonging to the better 
classes are built round a paved court, with a garden 
in the rear, and seldom rise above two stories in 
height. The rooms are generally lofty, the ceilings 
highly decorated with Arabesques, thewindowslarge, 
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and ornamented wiUi painted glass. The roof of 
every honse is flat, and to defend it from the in- 
juries of the weather, it is covered with a strong 
pbster of terrace. It is surronnded with a wall 
breast high, which forms the partition with the con- 
tiguous houses, and prevents one from falling into 
the street on one side, and into the court on the 
other. Sometimes, instead of the parapet wall, a 
thin balustrade or latticed work, forms the only sepa- 
ration. Hither the inhabitants repair to enjoy the 
refrediing breezes of the evening ; and here, during 
the summer heats, they lay down their mattresses, 
and pass the night, without tent or covering of any 
kind* As Aleppo is built upon rather level ground, 
one may easily, by climbing over the partition walls, 
pass along the tops of the houses, from one end of 
the dty to the other, without coming down into the 
streets. These private dwellings, in the construc- 
tion of which, individuals enriched by trade have 
displayed so much taste and refinement, uniting all 
the comforts of the West with the luxuries of the 
East, contribute little to the embellishment of the 
city. High walls, pierced by a few small windows 
gnarded with lattices, are all that present themselves 
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towards the streeUi, which they make to appear. 
gloomy, and more narrow than they really are. The 
latter are weU payed, and remarkably clean, having 
moreover J for the accommodation of foot passengers, 
a pathway, raised on each, side half a foot above the 
horseway. 

The reader may have often heard talk of the phi- 
lanthropy of the Tjurks. If my personal observa- 
tion permits me to be a judge in the matter, 1 would 
say that they have credit for! a virtue they do. not 
in reality possess; at least in our christian accepta-r 
tion of the word, which makes it extend to all man- 
kind, of whatever nation or religion they may be. 
I know some travellers have been seduced into a 
sort of admiration of Mussulmen by an ostentatious 
display of feeling for the brute creation. In that 
case the word philanthropy is a misnomer, and 1 
propose substituting that of Zoophilists.. Theanir 
mals that come in for alarge share of the sympathies 
of the Aleppine Zoophilists are of the canine and 
feline species. The quantity of dogs lying .about 
the streets is quite terrific. At every ten steps one of 
more is met with, and frequently with a litter of whelps 
lying near them. They have no masters, although 



they are regularly fed by the person at whose door 
chance gave them birth. From this post, once 
taken up, they never stir till the day of their deaths, 
nor does any stranger-dog ever attempt to displace 
them, or contest the possession of a good place. 
During the day, being generally asleep, their exist- 
ence is hardly perceived, but at nightfall, when a 
^^bone" is literally the subject of contention between 
them, or as long as any body is stirring after dark, 
tLeir yelling is troublesome beyond description. 
At this hour, should an inhabitant incautiously 
wander out without a light and unarmed, he might 
become the victim of their ferocity ; and it would 
not, perhaps, be the first time that his assailants had 
tasted of human flesh. Their fecundity is very ' 
great, and theirnumbers would increase to an alarm- 
ing degree, were it not counteracted by a mortality 
almost keeping pace with their powers of propa- 
gation. I do not hear that they are often attacked 
with hydrophobia. They are all of one species; 
the same that is met with in all the large towns of 
the Levant.* 

* See Appendix, No. 31. 
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There are several large khans or okallas in 
the town, in which the merchants, particularly 
foreigners, usually reside, in general, they are 
yery handsome buildings, being buih of hewn 
stone, with a double row of arcades opening into an 
interior court ; the upper ones serving for counting- 
houses, and the lower ones for stores for merchandize . 
A large fountain in the centre supplies water to the 
beasts of burden which are loaded and unloaded in 
the open space. During my stay here, after an inter- 
rupted communication of several months, owing to 
the war between the Sultan and the Pasha of Bagdad, 
a caravan of from twelve to fifteen hundred camels 
arrived from the latter place. They occupied seve- 
ral days in discharging their cargoes, a great portion 
of which was damaged in fording the Euphrates, 
owing to the swollen state of that river. 

The mosques of Aleppo, though numerous, are 
not remarkable for their architectural beauties. 
Indeed, most of them have suffered, if not com- 
pletely in ruins, from the effects of the earthquakes 
to which the town has been so often exposed. 
The Djame6 Zachari^ and that called El Halaw6 form 
exceptions. The former was originally a Christian 
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church, and is held in great sanclity by Mosrahnen* 
Besides ihese, there are ten or tweWe more modes! 
edifices dedicated to Christian worship, to which 
are attached the episcopal residences of each sect. 
The convent of the Terra Santa is situated in the 
Khan el Sehebene, that of the Capncines in the 
Janabi^, and of the Lazarists in the Bendequi^. 

The city is supplied with good water from two 
springs, which rise near Heylan, a village about 
^ht miles to the northward. From hence it is 
conveyed by an aqueduct, partly on a level with 
the gi'ound (in some places covered, but mostly 
open) and partly subterraneous, refreshed by air 
shafts 'i it is then distributed to the public fountains, 
baths, seraglios, and as many of the private houses 
as chuse to be at the expense, by means of earthen 
and leaden pipes. This aqueduct is supposed la 
have been coeval with the city, but is said to have 
been repaired by the mother of Constantino, and 
subsequently by Al Melek el Daher, the son of Sala- 
din. It is cleansed annually in the month of May. 
The water of the wells is brackish.* The Koeik 

* A singular disease, by some attributed to tbe water, at- 
tacks the inbabitanU of this city, at least once in their liyes. 
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(the Chalus of the ancients) in the summer montlis 
is a dender stream, gKding ^ith a slow and silent 
current westward of the citj, but at this season it 
swells to a formidable river. It rises near Aintab, 
at the foot of Mount Taurus, to the north. Wheu 
within a quarter of a mile of one of the western 
gates, it takes a sudden turn to the eastward, and 
passing under a bridge near that gate, after a course 
of a third of a mile, turns off towards the hills, and 
runs south through a cultivated valley, 'till it loses 
itself finally in a morass, about six leagues below 
Aleppo. 

The town is divided into quarters or districts, 
each quarter inhabited by a distinct population. 
The principal one, called El Medine (the city), is 
where the Europeans and the chief Turks reside. 
El Djedaide is inhabited almost exclusively by the 
Christians, of all sects. The Jews are restricted to 
a quarter called Bahrita. The Turkmans, Kurds, 
and Arabs live in the faubourgs to the east of* 
the city. Subsequent to the last great earthquake 

It is caUed habal$$sine, ** ulcer of one year/' from its being 
one year from the time the part is first attacked 'till it heals. 
It generally leaves a scar for life. 
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in 18225 a new faubourgs Ijing to the south of the 
town^ has arisen into importance. The houses here, 
being only intended for a temporary asylum, were 
built of wood, with walls of lath and plaster ; but 
from fear to return into the city, grown into a habit, 
(which the people here with difficulty break through,) 
they are become permanent dwellings throughout the 
year, whilst the larger ones remain almost tenantless. 
Nearly at the north-east corner of the city is 
the castle (El Kalaat) seated on a high mount 
of a circular figure, and encompassed by a broad 
deep fosse half a mile in circumference. It is ap- 
proached by an inclined bridge of seven arches, and 
entered by a double gate. The walls are flanked 
with towers at intervals. The interior space is co- 
vered with ruins. In one of the subterraneous 
chambers, no doubt the armoury of the. ancient 
citadel, we found several thousand small arrows, tied 
up in bundles. They are about thirty inches long 
and apparently were dipped in poison. We like- 
wise observed helmets and pieces of armour. Burck- 
faardt says that coats of mail are not uncommon in 
some parts of Arabia. The late Wiaihaby chief, Ibn 
Saoud, constantly wore one under his shirt. Such 
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coaU are of antique vorkmanship, and belonged 
probably to the European knights of the crusades^ 
The panoramic yiew from the citadeU embracing the 
town and fiiubourgs is very fine; but that towards 
the desert extremely dreary. The air of Aleppo it 
keen, but deemed very wholesome* Epi<]temic di- 
seases are, 1 understand, extremely rare. 

During my stay at Aleppo, I was kept in constant 
apprehension of some accident from earthquakes — 
frequent dhocks were felt, but they were generally 
sUght, and not attended with any loss of life. On 
one occasion, soon after my arrival, whilst visiting 
one of the Consuls, and seated on a divan by lua 
side, our conversation was suddenly interrupted by 
a rumbling noise from without, followed by a tremu- 
lous motion of every thing about us, whilst th« 
house appeared to be lifted up over a succession of 
low waves« Four or five persons were in the room 
at the time, and each exclaiming ^^ Zelzal^ !" (an 
earthquake), rushed down stairs into the court 
below. I bad not much time to deliberate what 
step to take ; but I did not follow their example, tof 
I was afraid ef the walls coming down upon my 
head as 1 attempted to escape. I therefore re- 
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signed myself into the hands of Providence^ and 
a^iraited the resolt with Mossulman stoicism. The 
shock did not last mioiy seconds, hut the moment 
of suspense was awful in the extreme. Gonsterna-: 
tion was depicted ou every countenance. Many 
Hell &int and sick : the meeting broke up, and 
each one reimrned to his home. My road home lay 
throng the bazaars. Heve I saw Turks and Chris- 
tians bj the side of one another (for at this awfol 
moment all animosities arising out of religious 
creed seemed to have ceaaed), in the attitude of 
supplicating the Almighty for protection. At every 
moment we expected a renewed and more violent 
shock. Fortunately for the city and its inhabitants, 
its ooiirse was horizontal; — had it been vertical, 
the destrudiion of one and the other nuist inevi- 
tably iiave ensued. 

Hie fiuropean society in Aleppo, parliy owing to 
its ruined iftommerce, and partly to the emigra-: 
tions caused by the dreadful earthquake of 1822, 
has been reduced to the &miUes of the consular 
agents, and about a dozen others, established here 
for the purposes of trade. But even these are ra- 
ther to be considered as Levantines than Europeans, 
D. -iO 
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most of them haying been born on the spot, without 
ever quitting it, except for very short periods toge- 
ther. From their stationary habits, one would 
suppose thtft society would bear the stamp of non- 
intercourse with Europeans; but such is not tbe 
case. To much ease of manners, which they pos^ 
sess in common with the mother-country, they are 
distinguished by some amiable qualities, peculiar to 
themselves ; such as, a perpetual gayety and cheerful" 
ness, arising,' partly from the geniality of the climate, 
and partly from their limited ambition, which cir-* 
cumscribes their desires to the strict necessaries of 
life. Nevertheless, great rivalship exists amongst 
them. Nothing is more common than to hear of 
families at variance with one another; and, though 
these quarrels generally originate in trifles, for want 
of graver subjects to occupy their minds, a cold 
knd sometimes rancorous feeling is peipetuated for 
years together. The amusements of Aleppo seem 
to consist mainly in meeting for the purposes of 
conversation. Some attempt was made this carnival 
to give balls and musical parties ; but though they 
seemed to afford much amusement to the natives, 
to me, a stranger, they appeared insufferably dull. 
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Tbe total population of Aleppo does not exceed 
seventy thousand souls. The inhabitants are re*- 
presented as being of a mild and peaceful character, 
except when excited by religious disputes, (a very 
large proportion of them being Sherifs, the real or 
pretended descendants of the Prophet), sober, and 
regular in their habits. During the three months I 
spent here, no single instance of popular tumult 
occurred, a species of tranquillity unknown to them 
under the disorderly despotism of the Janissaries. 

The European dress is sometimes seen in tbe 
streets of Aleppo, but it is confined to the men. The 
women all wear the Syrian costume, with some 
slight difference in the shape of the turban; the 
plaits of which are stiff, being sewn firmly together, 
and covered with a rich profusion of pearls and 
other ornaments, more or less rich, aocording to 
the rank and station of the wearer. 

The language spoken here by the natives is the 
vulgar Arabic, though their pronunciation of it is 
marked by some local peculiarities. Burckhardt, in 
preparing himself for his mission into the interior of 
Africa, studied here. Many of the people of condition 
arc also taught the Turkish, which prevails nimost 
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exclusiveLy north of Aleppo. The language^common- 
ly used by the Europeans or Franks, is the Italian. 

The ^^ gardens" of Aleppo, situated to tjbe south- 
east of the city, however beautiful they may appear 
to the eyes of the natives, are not in reality what is 
conveyed by that word to the European ear. Iliey 
consist merely of slips of cultivated soil lying on the 
double banks of a small rivulet, to which they owe 
all their fertility, and enclosed by hedges, or low 
stone walls. These enclosures are planted with fruit- 
trees promiscuously, with some vegetables glrow- 
ing between them, but seldom flowers. They are 
pleasant places of retreat during the heat of the day, 
or at night to listen to the bulbul's (nightingale) 
plaintive song ; but I felt much disappointment at 
their actual appearance, and the absence of all taste 
in their arrangement. 

On some rising grounds, to the east and south-east 
of the town, where the soil is remarkably stony and 
arid, is a rather extensive plantation of pistachio 
trees. The fUtuk, or pistachio, delights in a dry 
soil. Formerly this country was famous for the 
growth of this tree, but they have greatly declined 
of late years. 



To'tlie we^ and soutlh-w^stof tltfe town, tte dopes 
of tbe hithr which border both sides of the rt ver are 
Md oqI' kito vineyards, olive plantations, and fig- 
gardien^. These several places' ard the only agree- 
able spots in tlie immediate ninghbourhood of Aleppo. 
Oil eretf other side arid plains and barren moun** 
tains meet the eye in every direction. Even the 
Cenlieteries, that here encompass the city all around, 
a^e without the usual embellishments of cypress^ 
groves, and^ other ftinereal trees, so common to the 
eastern cities; and asit is never allowed to displace a 
Mussulman's bones, however long he may have been 
interred, the number of grave-sttones have increased 
pi^()digio^dy, and Ynuch valuable land is saciificed 
ill cotiseqiidhiie. 

About eighteen miles to tlie south-east of the city 
is the *^Valley of Salt," or Salt Lake ; from whence* 
the country for many miles round is supplied with 
salt. The valley, which is about five miles long, 
and between two and three miles broad, is partly 
skirted by a chain of low rocky hills, but stretches out 
on the other sides towards the Desert as far the eye 
can reach. The rains which fall during the winter 
months, and the river Hahab, together with the 
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UiUe temporary torrents which descend from the 
bordering hills, join with the springs ristag in the 
valley itself, and form a shallow, but very extensiTe 
lake, the water of which being exhaled by slow 
evaporation in summei^, the salt separated from the 
soil beneath is left crystalized on the surface, form- 
ing a crust on the valley, varying in thickness from 
one to two inches. In the month of August it is 
collected, and put into sacks^ and conveyed to the 
neighbouring village of Jibool, to be kept in maga- 
zines 'till the period of sale. 

About six hours north-west of Aleppo, and to the 
north of the road. Is the ruined convent of St. Si- 
mon Stylites, which, in the sixth and seventh centu- 
ries, was celebrated for the devotion paid to this 
saint, and for the spaciousness and magnificence of 
jts buildings. Some remains of. the famous pillar 
upon which St. Simon lived for so many years, are 
still shown to pious devotees. A nupiber of raiaed 
villages lie in this direction. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 



^t out for Anlioch and the Coast — Arabian Horses — T|ie, 
*'Sunk Tillage''— Termine—FerUle Yalley of Khalaka— 
Deserted Towns and Yillages^District inhabited by the 
Ryhanla Tnrliomans-^Khareim^r-Arrival at Antioch— Ex- 
cprsions in the neighbourhood of Antioch — ^Iskenderonn— 
Payas, the ancient BaioB— Beilan— 4Moant Amanas — Soua- 
diah*^Rain8 of Seleiicia-'-Retum to Antioch along the 
Ha]^ ef the Orontes — Antii^iiities of Antioch. 



Ajleppo,' March 23. — Set out for Antioch and the 
coast. — HaUts of indolence, and the heavy rains 
which had fallen without interniission for some weeks 
past, had priBvented me hitherto quitting Aleppo ; but 
having fixed this day for my departure in company 
with some gentlemen, who were about to embark 
for Europe at Iskenderoun, I wa^. at length able to 
controul my irresolution. When once the Europeau 
traveller has fallen into the listless habits of the 
Orientals, it requires much moral energy to break 
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himself from their chains, althoiigh, as one of the 
latter would say, they are but of silk. I do not^ 
however, give myself credit for possessing this yirtne 
in a great degree. It was rather a thirst of novelty 
and beauty, in nature and art, ever growing with 
indulgence, than a consciousness of my supineness, 
that roused me from my lethargy. 

Haying purchased a couple of horses of the Turk- 
man breed,* one for myself, the other for my servant, 
I hired, in addition, a mule for the carriage of my 
l^gAge* I should not omit here to relate the sin- 
gidar mode of making a bargain for horse flesh in 
this country. The broker employed on this occa- 
sion, after much apparent difficulty on the part of 
the owner, to surrender the horses at the prices I 
was not willing to exceed (viz., about five-and- 
twenty pounds each), brought our hands together 
in confirmation of our agreement. This done, he 
picked up some earth from the ground, which he 
put into the hollow of my hand, closing it again 
with his, at the same time asking me, if in case the 
horses turned otit not to be worth more than the 



^ 8ee Appendix, No. 32. 
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«arth I held, 1 was wffling Co iMde by the bargain. 
As 1 had been allowed some few days^ trial, 1 as- 
^nted, but I coold not hdp object&ig, in principle, 
to an agreement where both parties were not equally 
bound to one another. 

The morning ndieved in inani^icionsly for onr 
|onmey — ^a drizzlmg radn, with cold and damp. 
Nevertheless, we were accompanied by our friends 
to some distance from the town. We met witih 
nothing worthy of notice for the first ten or twelTe 
miles. At this distance we came to a remarkable ci^ 
Vity, in the solid rock of the mountain, haTing some 
resemblance to the crater of a volcano, though no 
lava is to be found near it. In form, it is nearly circu- 
lar, and between five and six hundred paces in cir- 
cumference at the brim, from whence it gradually 
liiminishes towards the bottom. It contains no water $ 
but from the bottom, and from the interstices of 
the sides, which sure lined with horizontal strata of 
rock, varying from ten to fifteen feet in thickness, a 
variety of plants and shrubs grow out in wild luxu- 
riancy. We judged the depth to be not less than 
one hundred and fifty feet. As it was raining hard 
when we arrived here, and as the descent appeared 
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^ ^0i0rpme9 we did not aUeiM|>t to 

i^^^'^lMirtiovUrlyythougk we saw enough 

0S dttt it is a natural production, as old 



i^^^^lioir* It is called by the natires the. 

1$ ^ht hours we reached the villi^e of Termiue, 
^^pfigifiing of a few miserable huts, the owners of 
nAJch being fellahs, they had a tast number of 
ijallle. In one of the stables, or cow-«heds, the 
ttightbeing-Gold, we swept out a comer on which 
we spread our carpet rugs, cooked a supper, 
and slept well ; notwithstanding the striking con- 
trast it exhibited with our recent habits of luxury 
in Aleppo. 

March 34.— rThe weather this morning cleared up, 
and our ride, in consequence, was more agreeable 
than that of the preceding day. The country also, 
over which we travelled, wore a more cheerful 
aspect, being less stony, and not quite so deserted 
as that lying arQund Aleppo. The first part of our 
route lay oyer a yaHey of an oval shape, nearly 
twenty miles in circuit, and surrounded by low hills. 
The soil of the plain is a fine red mould, almost 
without a stone, and seems highly productive. A 
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^ast number of atone-biiilt villages appear on the 
heights around it^ though mostly in ruins ; never- 
theless, the style of building sufficiently indicates 
the opulence of their ancient possessors. The most 
important of these viUages is that called Dana, 
formerly a place of some consideration, as appears 
hy the ruins, eq^ecially some sepulchral grots, 
cut down into the rock, ^Idch is hollowed out into 
courts, with apartments around them. 

After crossing the rocky, calcareous hills which 
border the valley on its western side, we descended 
mto the district inhabited ex^usively by the Ry- 
hanlu Tprkmans, and coi^sisting of i^ series of bilk 
and valleys extending ahove forty miles in a norths 
west direction, their average breadth bdng about 
fifteen or twenty. The Turkmans. erect their tents 
on the declivities, and cultivate the valleys between 
them. The fields are sown with wheat, barley, and 
several kinds of pulse. It is not long since they 
have become agriculturists. The p<^ulation may 
be roilghly calculated, from the number of their 
tents, which amount to two or three thousand, 
every tent containing two or three to fifteen in- 
mates. The Ry hanlu Turkmans are divided int^ 
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several ndnor trfb^g. Each tribe has its own chiefs 
whose rank In the Divan is determined by the 
strength of his ti^. tkey do not pay ^ny Miri^ or 
general land tal, to the Grand Stgnor, for (he 
ground they <^6ipf. Likd most of the larger 
Titrkinftn nations, they tlk6 a nomade people. To- 
wards the end of September,- they begrri to appear 
iti th^ plain of Antiocli, where they reniain in tfaeii^ 
winter (piarters tiiltil abotit the middle of April, 
when the flies of this plain begiii to tormerilf their 
horses and cattle. They flien direct tfai^ib march 
towards Marash, and remain in the- nisighbotirhood 
of that place about one month ; frdttt tfeende they 
rea(;h the liibnntain^ of Gnrnd atid Albostativ The 
mountains which they occupy lire called KeiikduU, 
Sungidu, and Kara Borbnk. Here they pass the 
hottest sumni^l^'months ; in autumn they repass the 
plains of Albostan, and return hy the same route 
towards Antioch. The Turkmans, like all nomadic 
natibns, are represented to be extremely indoleiit, 
spending the ^olb day in their teiits, smbking, 
sipiping coffee, of which they consume a great 
quantity, and cohversing. They do not even till 
^heir owli Idnd^ themsi^ves. TUiis morfg labdri6U.^ 
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taak is imebj pcKwr JfeUahs, the remaining peasanU 
of the abandoned villages, and the original inhabi* 
tanU of Oie country. Their women, on ike other 
hand, are exiarepaely Mustnous. Be»i4e9 the care 
of housekeeping, they work the tent coverings of 
goats' hw, and the wpoUen carpets, which ate in- 
ferior ^nly to those of Persian .«iannfacture. Their 
looms are of piimHive simplicity 5 they do not make 
iise of the shuttle, but pass Uie woof with their 

hands* 

In passing over this district, we kept >he path 
lying at Ihe foot of the soulji^rn hiUs, the Ipwer 
parts of the plsw being flooded by the late conli- 
nued rains ; and at the end of seven hwrs re^cbef 
Khareim, a strong fwtr^^s, apparently of the wddle 
ages, situated on the top of an instated hiU, ap- 
proachable only on one side by a n^row pathway- 
It is now a complete ruin, and ibe only place ford- 
ing sh€4ler was the stable, to obtain possesion of 
wMch,we were obliged to turn out some poor gipsies, 
called here Kurpadh ; these Kurpadh are spread 
over the whole of AnadoUa and Syria. We were 
sufficientty punished for this act of injustice, by the 
restless night we spent, it being impossible to ge< 
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any sleep, owing to the swarms of fleas which in-- 
fested the plaee. 

March S5.— Descending into the plain, and conti- 
nuing our route westward, after fording with diffi- 
culty many small but deep torrents that fall from 
the mountains to the south, at the end of four hours, 
we reached the Nahr-el-Aaszy, the Orontes, which 
we crossed by a stone bridge, called Djissr-el-Ha- 
deed, ^^ the Iron Bridge," so named from its gates 
(one at either end), which are coated with iron. It 
was lately rebuilt by a Frank engineer, an inhabi- 
tant of Aleppo. On the west side of the bridge is a 
village of Kurds, tributary to the Mutzellim of Antioch. 
The route from hence lies south-west, over an un- 
cultivated plain, for an hour and a half more, when 
we reached Bab Boulos (gate of St. Paul), one of 
the ancient gates of the old city of Antioch. The 
modern town, called Antaki, is half a mile further 
towards the western extremity of the walls. For 
about half a mile before we reached the gate just 
mentioned, we observed the remains of an an- 
cient pavement; and immediately within the gate, to 
the left of the road on entering, a fine clear 
spring, shaded .wlih trees ^-^a very picturesque spot. 
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aad much resorted to by the inhabitants, in their 
hours of recreation* We alighted at the house of 
Djorjas Dip, general European Agent in this city. 
Having made his acquaintance at Aleppo, he had 
given me a letter to his family, by whom 1 was re- 
ceived with every posdble demonstration of kind- 
ness. It is the common halting place of travellers. 
The windows of M. Dip's house command a view 
of the Orontes, and down the valley towards the 
sea. Just at this part of the river a dam is thrown 
across it, in an oblique direction, to turn a naoura, 
or water-wheel, thirty or forty feet in diameter. The 
latter supplies water to the town, particularly to the 
baths^ of which there are several. 

Antioch. — March 26. — The modem town of An- 
tioch occupies not more than one-fifth of the an- 
cient enclosure. The most remarkable features in 
the houses here, as differing with the rest of Syria, 
are that, besides being low, they have sloping roofs 
covered with thin tiles, instead of flat terraces ; 
and have only one story above ground, built of 
slight materials. This style of building probably 
originated in the necessity of preparing for the 
shocks of earthquakes which are very frequent in 
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these pailB/ There are ten or twelve mosquefi, 
with low minarets, mostly mean structures. The 
udiabitants may amoiut to ^bout six thousand, aiid 
are governed by a Mntzellun, tributary to the Padia 
of Aleppo. 

Within the precincts of the modern town there 
are fe^ remains of ancient buildings; the walls and 
the aqueduct are the only works of antiquity deserv* 
ing of notice. The ancient city was situated on the 
summit and the north side of two high hills, and on 
the plain between them and the river, (Qrontes). It 
was composed of four distinct towns, or quarters, 
thepce sometimes called Tetrapolis. TJhe hill to 
the south-west is high and very steep ; that to the 
east is lower, and liiere is a small plain on the top of 
it. The walls which now exist, though much ruined, 
distinctly mark out the ancient boundary. The 
form of them is nearly of a rectangular figure ; and 
the space enclosed between three and four miles in 
circumference. Of the longest sides, running north- 
west and south-east^ one confined the town on the 

* TMr eity has been peculiarly subject to the destractivc 
visitaUoAS of eajth^uakes. It was almost demolished in the 
years of J. G. 340, 394, 396, 456, 526, 528, and 568. By 
tfais last, above 60,000 persons perished. 
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phin; andtheotheralonfi^ the ndges of the precipices 
above. The shwt. sides were partly on the plain, 
and partly on the slopes of the mountain. They are 
above twenty feet high, and are flanked with square 
towers- at intervals. That which runs up the west 
side of the hill is the most striking, and is apparent- 
ly of high antiquity/ It is constructed of hewn 
stone^ faced smoothly, with beautiful towers at 
equal distances. From its standing on a rock, and 
originally wdl built, it has hitherto resisted the 
efiecta of time^ and the shocks of earthquakes. 
There are no battlements to the wall, but there is a 
biMd walk .Ml the top of it, where ft is level ; and 
where there is an ascent -it is cut into steps, thus 
ailbrding a communication all round the city. The 
portion of this wall which lies in the plain below was 
defended by the deep bed of a winter torrent. From 
being built on a less solid foundation it had been 
ofiten destroyed and repaired. The later repairs, to 
judge from the fragments that lie about, consisting 

* '' I am persuaded tfaai this is the \<iry ^all biiUl bj Sc* 
leacns; andyetthero is not the least breach in it, nor any 
sign of any, and from ibis one may judge bow beautiful all 
Iha walU niMt ha?e been/' — (Pocooke). 

D. 21 
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of masses of stone and brick» are a RomaD work. 
To the south of the western hill, where there is no 
^escent^ the approach is rendered difficidt by a deep; 
fosse. The walls here, likewise, have been much, 
repi^red, it beipg the poin^ on which it might have, 
been assaulted with the greater ease^ Towards the 
^ast angle of the south side there is a deep ravine,, 
(about twenty-five feet wide), formed by two preci- 
pices almost perpfsndicnlat. It was closed by a solid 
wall, the greater part of which exists, and was up- 
wards of seventy feet in height. |t crosj^ed the bed 
of a mountain torrent, an4 had a|n arch below to ad- 
mit the passage of the water^ The city walls are 
carried up the ridges of the two mountains, though 
otherwise inaccessible, so anxious were the inhabit- 
ants to place themselves in a complete i^ate of se- 
curity. On the extern side of the ravine are some 
excavations and niches in the rock — some for cata- 
combs ; others have been formed after the Christian 
era, and, by the addition of masonry^ have served 
for places of devotion. The gate which leads to the 
ravine is called Bab Hadeed (the iron gate). With- 
putit, on the eastern side is a bridge of five arches,, 
aprossthe valley. The piers are of the natural rock<^ 
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with arches turned over them. Besides this gate 
and Bab Boulosto the east, already mentioned, there 
were three other principal ones, viz : — Bab-^l^Djissr 
(gate of the gardens) opening to the north, Babrel- 
Djissr in the north-west angle of the city enclosure, 
leading to a bridge, and Bab t4ataki ((^abdicea gate) 
on this west* 

March 27. — Antioch to Iskenderoun. — Wishing to 
accompany a fr|end with whom I had journied from 
Aleppo, to the place of his embarkation, (Iskende- 
roun), 1 left Antioch this morning by the Bab-el- 
Djissr, leading, as its name implies, to a stone 
bridge over the Orontes. The first part of the road 
lies across a rich alluvial plain extending N.N.E. of 
Antioch/ At the end of fiye hours it enters the 
mountains of Beilan, the ancient Amana, which se- 
parate it from the coast. This pass in the moun- 
tain, called by the ancients Pyls Syrise, is cele- 
brated in history as being the one through which 
Darius marched his mighty ai^my from the plains of 
Assyria to the coast of Cilicia, a few days before the 

* Pliny says that Antioch was divided by the river, fixNEq 
which we may conclude, that there was a suburb here to the 
north, of which, however, there arc now no trstces Teft. 
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baUle of lioii* Upon iU pottesflkui still depends 
all coQunuDicatittn between Syria and AnadoUa. 
A large Uuui» €aUed Khan Karanioat, and a small 
village of the same name e^ose to it stand at the 
entrance of the pass. The former, is in a ruined 
sta^, and th^ latter almost abandoned ; but as this 
road was formerly infested by robbers, a small tri- 
bute (caphar) is still claimed by the few remaining 
inhabitants for the protection they pretend to afford 
to travellers. A little beyond Karamont, is a caatle 
situate^ on the top of a precipice^ to the left of the 
roadj in a most romantio situation^ called Bagras. 

Half an hour fyovok Karamout commences a 
payed w^y, leading over the mountain to the town 
of Beilan, situated on its western brow ; but it is at 
this moment so much out of repair, and the road 
so cut up by the late heavy rains, that in many 
places we were obliged to alight and lead our 
hpr$eSf At about two thirds of the ascent we halted 
and turned round to enjoy a beautiful prospect, ex- 
tending over the great plain of Antioch, to the east, 
and the lake of this name to the north, bounded on 
that side by the range of Taurus. The river Afirio, 
descending from the latter mountains, w^^i^fl the 
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Irtoin, Benfles wUch, then* are nuiheroiit vmeHer 
fireri luid 8oiim«9, wkicU ntenect it io varioo^ di- 
rtottom/ The-Wte, eomhmynljroaned Bahr Ago«l^, 
or **WhiUf Uke,** ig plentithUy stekthed^ltai fi*, 
ehieflj earp and' niiillel, wliicU^ wlietf lakeii) is 
lalted dtt' the 8|K>t, and is cfltrried all orer 8yria» for 
iht «se of the CBrislians in thoir long and rigid 
fasiS4 It is about foily miles iii drdumfeipenoe.' its 
sdpeitibwidant wateta MlioUr the Otfootes;' After 
Hf^ Ir^ur^ diffionk aseenf we Reached Bf»hu»^ eiii- 
atM i>n' either side ^^a -decfp, narrow^, and elevated 
valley » and'cotrimandiBf a 6ne tiew M tb^ Medi- 
terraneah and interveiiiBg eoiiAtryi- A eopieus 
etf^anl; fironr the litoantains rushes thiough the 
niiddle 6lik^tii^nf md feaveralaqiiiBdaetsysbiiieap- 
paieiitly tery andent^ otoss the vailay at close in- 
tdfyais to^ime linbther. -The faeuses are all built of 
itOK, iHthflattevraoed rsofej-and placed on- the 
dopcr of IhoflfDuntimi;^ and wfaeA seen from a KtUe 
diataa^e^ belrig'fntenpersed With a >ari^ty<^f tcees, 
contnuBtingHritb Uwgemass^s of :hare noh, they 
form'im ei^romely pleasibg O0ip d'leil. ^FifeHi the 
b«miy #fils aitlialien^ the porewess of Ite ofar^ and 
dia esceltenoe of M'wataihi^ Seflan is naipiestton*- 
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ably one of tlie moit agreeable places in the noith 
of Sjria. It was formerl j much frequented by th^ 
Europeans of Aleppo and Alexandretta during Uie 
summer months, at the time the trade of these 
l^laces was more flourishing than it is at present. It 
is still the residence of a great many rich Turkish 
fiimilies, not 6nly for the sake of the advantages just 
nientioned, and which they know so well how to 
^appreciate, biit on account of the comparative in^- 
dependence they enjoy % being governed by Sheikhs 
chosen from amongst themselves. The view that 
expmds before the traveller, as he descends the 
western brow of Mount Ainanus, is one of ^^ngmar 
beauty, in front is the magnificent bay of Iskende- 
roun, formed by Cape Khanrir (Rhossus) on the 
south, and that of Ayash on the north, with an 
extended line of coast, — ^that of Karamania, the 
ancient Cilioia^— running far away ^o the west. 
The picturesque town ^>f Beilan, and the )tockj 
acclivities by which it is surrounded form the im- 
mediate foreground; beyond which lies a narrow 
verdant plain stretching down to the shore, and ap^ 
^rently highly cultivated. It was the first glimpse 
Kif the isea that I had obtmned after many montlis' 
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travel in these parts, and the sight of it, particularly 
the roadstead, in which were anchored three or 
four merchant Vessels, about to start for £urope» 
brought forcibly before me all the enticing ideas con- 
nected with home, and \ resisted with difficulty the 
temptation holdout of returning amongst my friends. 
Descending from Beilan, after a halt of a couple of 
hours, and crossing a succession of low hills, all co* 
vered with rich vegetation, in three hours more 
we arrived at the wretched village of Iskenderoun, 
studding on a small patch of sand close to the beach. 
The approach to ttie tbwn from the south is over a 
paved causeway, carried across a low swamp, ex- 
tending for nearly a niile in this direction, and a still 
greater distance towards the west and south-west. 
A vast ntimber 'bf buffaloes were feeding amongst 
the reeds, some literally buried in tiie muddy waters, 
the nose alone remaining visible above the surface. 
These marshes areof reeentformation; and are ge- 
nerally attributed to two small springs, whichissue 
from under some rocks about a mile from th^ town 
to the south; and, not "finding apassage fliroiigh'the * 
channels ori^nally cut to carry off their superabun- 
dant waters to the «ea, have gradually spread ovt^r 
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the low ground, and formed a pestiferous swamp. 
The bay of Iskenderoun, formerly much frequented 
by vessels, being acknowledged to be the safest 
anchorage on the whole coast of Syria, is now ap- 
proached by mariners with fear and dreads from the 
reported insalubrity of its atmosphere ; though it is 
evident to every one, who sees the place, that a 
judicious system of drainage is all that is required 
to render it what it formerly was — ^a conq[)aratively 
healthy spot. It is true that, from the beginning 
of May to the end of September, the heats are very 
oppressive, and those who have a regard for their 
health would do well to avoid sojourning here any 
time ; but that the atmosphere is not so inherently 
deleterious. as has been represented, may be in- 
feri'ed from the inscriptions on the tomb^stenes 
standing in the cemetery attached to the Greek 
church, where most of the deaths recorded seem to 
have arisen from sheer old age. The monuments 
theniselves, which are of white marble, are likewise 
free from the least collection of vegetable matter. 
March 29. — Iskenderoun, the ancient Alexandria 
ad Issum the last town in Gilicia, or Alexan^etfta, 
as it is called by the Franks, is the natural port of 
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Aleppo, from which it is distant ahout eighty miles* 
The town itself is now one mass of rmoy being re* 
dnced to a few warehouses, belonging to the. mer- 
chants of Aleppo, for cargoes discharged, or waiting 
for a vessel* M. Fornetli is the only European £eic- 
tor living on the spot. Thq bazaar is reduced to half 
a dozen shops, where a.stranger passing through may 
get a cup of coffee and replenish his tobacco bag ; 
but this is all. The remainder of the inhabitants — 
about a dozen Greejc families — get Uieir Jiivelihood 
by assisting in the embarication of goods from 
Aleppo, The imported goods are forwarded to Alep* 
po and Bagdad on camels. The carayan . tak^s five 
days to reach the former place which is about thprty 
six hoursof a traveller's prdinaryrate of going. There 
are at this moment, four brigsat ancl^^r in jthe roads; 
three French from MajfseiUes, smd one English from 
Liverpool. Such is, the paltry- trade of. the pouu-* 
try, that no vessel,. unless specially chartered, can ex- 
pect to secure an entire cargo at ai^y sipgle port on 
the coast. They are obliged to visit them all in suc- 
cession, from Acre to Iskenderoun northwards, and 
oftentimes Cyprus, to complete their lading. The 
British Factory, which, to judge from the extent of 
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ground it consred audits nassAve walls, was a build- 
ing of some ifldportanee ; it now serves for housing 
cattle. 

Ifareh 30«~Whilst here, waiting for the embark- 
fitiioa of mj friend, I became desirous of tisiting 
sdme interesting j^laces iti the neighbourhood, par- 
ticularly Payas, the ancient Baias, lying on the op- 
posite side of the gtdf. The distance is about six- 
teen miles, and the road to it lies along the beach 
ht the foot of the mountains, which here approach 
close to the sea. But it being represented to nie as 
very unsafe, without an escort, which it was impos- 
sible to procure here, 1 derided upon the more di- 
rect course across theghlf, and for this purpose hired 
a small open sailing boat manned by three Greek 
sailors. The wind being fkir. In' less thdn't'^6 hour's 
we entered the little harbour of 'Payas. The town 
itself lies further in land, and stands in the 'centre of 
a grassy plain of some extent, and at the foot of a 
very high mountain, with a wide torrent descending 
on its eastern side towards the sea. I believe it is 
generally supposed, that the memorable action which 
decided the fate of Darids ahd the Persian empire, was 
Tought in this Immediate neighbourhood : but the 
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want of an intelligent guide prevented my becom^ 
ing famUiarized with all tlie localities connected with 
this great event. The town of Payai^ not many years 
ago, was a wealthy and populous place, and was 
the residence of the rebel chief Kutchuk Ali, whoi, 
iiot only pIun4<Hred all the caravans, that passed this 
way, but for a long while levied contributions on all 
the surrounding districts. It is now almost aban- 
doned ; one magnificent pile alone remaining to tell 
of its former importance, consisting of a bazaar, a 
lihan, baths, mosque, and a castle, apparently all 
connected together, and built at one and the same 
time. 

On returning this evening to Idk^nderoun, we 
were overtaken by a violent thunder-storm, which 
was followed by torrents of rain. With much diffi^ 
Wlty we kept our little bark from sinking, owiilg to 
ihe daifaiess of<the night, and the quantity of water 
^e shipped at every moihent. The winds most to be 
apprehended in this bay, are the gales from' the 
•north-east, and the gusts from the mountains, but 
•these rarely occur before the commencement of the 
Irinter and of the spring. 

April 1. — Arsons.— 1 left Iskenderoun this morb- 
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ing with the intentioii of passing orer the Gape 
Khanzir (Rhossiis)to Souedia, and retuni to Antioch 
by the valley of the Orontes. Following this coast 
towards the souths in on^ hour 1 came to the BeHan 
Son, or ^rirer of Beilan/' being formed by the 
united streams flowing from the mountain of this 
name. In two hours and a half i reached an ele- 
vated tongue of land, separating the plain of tAeti- 
deroon from that of Arsous. Here I halted to break- 
fast by the side of a fountain of exeelleni wat6r. 
This being the Greek Lent, all my guide had been 
able to procure in the bazaar of kkenderoun, was 
some cold fried fish, and a few dried olives. Con- 
tinuing my route, in two hours more^ I arrived 
at Arsous, having passed several sireadiis in the way, 
atmtogst others, one whieh, falling into the sea, 
whitens it to a considei^able distance around. The 
village of Arsous, consisting of twenty or thirty 
isolated cottages, is pleasantly situated on the double 
bank of a considerable streata, Whidh.'cdmes down 
from the mountaiai; lying to^ ttte easfwaord* fH^ imh 
habitants are all felbhs or cuItiTautors. In one of 
these cottages 1 took up my abode for the night. 
My host had been losg laid up freoa feVer Add ague. 
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vhich incapacitated him from maoaal work, and the 
interests of bis you^g family were suffering in con- 
sequence. J made up some doses of quinine, wbich 
1 gave hini) with instructions how to take them (he 
had never before beard of this medicine), and di- 
rected him to reside until cured in one of the highest 
inhabited places of the neighbouring mountain. He 
promised to follow my advice (their £Biith in Euro- 
peans knows no bounds in these matters), and 1 have 
no doubt the trial will be attended with success. 

April 2.-^Arspus. — The Sheikh of this yillage, 
who is dependent upon the Pasha of Adana, for 
some unknown reasons, would not allow me to pass 
on this way. 1 was therefore obliged to return back 
to Antioch by way of Beilan, and over the plain I 
had trayersed the preceding day. On reaching the 
Beilan Sou, 1 commenced fbllowing its banks, than 
which nothing can be more beautifully picturesque; 
the heights here being often abrupt^ andwelt clothed 
with trees, at present in full blossom. Down their 
sides several tributary rivulets fall into the river, 
and descend in pretty cascades from rock to rock 
towards the sea* Here and there are isolated cot- 
tages, with patcibes of cultivated soil attached to 
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them, from which the green com is now just spring*- 
iog upv On arriying at Beilan, 1 took np my quar- 
ters for the night at a farrier's shop, which I had 
found vacated by its owner. It also seryed for 
a stable for my horses. Whilst here I received 
the Tisit of the Sheikh of the place, a yery respect- 
able Osmanli. After sitting with me some time on 
the shop board, and talking with apparent interest 
of the various countries 1 had visited in the course 
of my travels, he retired to his harem for the after- 
noon meal. He did not, however, forget to send 
me a large dish of pilaf from his own kitchen, with 
dates and sweetmeats. After supper, I was visited 
by his son, a handsome young man, and of very en- 
gaging manners, to whom I gave some English gun- 
powder and flints, acceptable presents in these 
parts, and indeed the only one I was able to make, 
in return for the civilities of his father. 

April 3. — ^Return to Antioch. — I had descended 
the eastern side of the mountain of Beilan (Mount 
Amanus), and had advanced some distance into the 
plain, through which flows the Orontes, when I was 
overtaken by a storm ; — such as occilr frequently in 
these par^s, at the breaking up of the winter, and 
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just before the weather settles down into an unin- 
terrupted serenity of five or six months' contina-* 
ance* Fortunately, i was enabled to reach in time 
s( ruined bridge aver the Kara S0U5 or ^^fil^ok 
Water," a mountain torrent, which falls into the 
Qjrontes.. Here, whilst I was taking shelter under 
one of the arches^ the rain fell in torrents all around 
me, dccompanied with terrific lightning, and the 
lopdest thunder 1 ever heard. My horse becaine 
exceedingly restive, and, to complete my embar- 
rassment, the bed of the river deepening at every 
moment, 1 was threatened to be driven from the only 
asylum which chance had thrown in my way. The 
storm was of short duration ; but my troubles did 
not end with it. In the marshy part of the plain 
there are the remains of a paved causeway leading 
to the city, but at present in such a dilapidated 
state as to be almost impassable. Whenever 1 at*- 
tempted to quit it, such ^ it was, my horse sunk up 
to his knees in the mire, and threatened to engulph 
himself and bis rider in a morass. In travelling 
through these beautiful regions, one is struck with 
the magnificence of some of the khans, aque-^ 
dficts, a^d other works of pubMc utility, denoting 
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a sMe of gieat prosperity and high cmUzation^ 
which OTOty where present tbenisdves ; but tli0(%k 
these fac^uments, at the present day^ exhibittha 
marks of a long-standUig negteot^ no Umely repaim 
are made, alid the work of debtmetiott is allowed to 
continue, lis Sf theiy belonged to no one. Mid that the 
soil was bereft^ of its rightful owners. 

The ancient town of Anlioch/ of wUch the mo* 
dem village of Antaki is the humble vepreirenta^ 
tiye^ previous to the Macedonian conquest, W98 
called Riblath ; but being chosen by Sdencus Niea- 
tor, one of Alexander's gen^ als, to be. the seal of. 
bis future government, and beiiig greatly embel- 
lished by bima it rfeoeived the name of Aatioch, 
froia respect to Jiis father, Antiochus« For several 
centuries it was the residence of the Syro^Macedo* 
niau Kings, and afterwatds of the Rotnan'governorfr 
of this province. Vespasian, Titus, mid other Em-* 
perors, granted to it very great privileges. There- 
were seineral cities in the East wliieh bore the same- 
n«Ba^, but only two of them are mentioned in 
Scripture, vis.; Antiochia Pisidia, a town of Asia 
Minora and the one now under notice: the latter is 
frefUfently mentioaed in the Acts of the Apostles, 
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and bere t|ie disciples of Qirist were, by divine 
appointment, first called by the name o( their master 
and l^ord. In later times, it was styled t^e '^ Eye 
of the Eastern Chnrch.*' Being repfiirf^d by the Em- 
peror Justinian, A.D. 539, it was called Theopolis, 
or ^^ the City of God," on account, it is said, of the 
inhabitants being mostly Christians, attracted hither, 
no 4oubt, by the peculiar liberty they enjoyed in 
the exercise of their religion. This liberty, it apr 
pears, was a remnapt of the jta civi/a(tim, or *' fight 
of citizenship," which Seleucas had giyen t6 the 
Jews (of whom the former were considered as a 
sect), in common with the Gree^^s. Their church 
was long gOTcmed by illustrious prelates. The re- 
collection of these privileges, and of its former eccle- 
siastical importance, came upon me with redoubled 
poignancy on this great solemnity (Easter Day), as 
I compared it with its present forlorn state: — the 
few Christians (Greeks) who reside here now, not 
being allowed a temple within the city walls, per- 
form divine service in a grotto, about half a mile 
from the town f The ravine in which it is situated,* 

' fee pa«e 322. 

D. 2i 
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was, during mj stay in Antioch, the farourite walk 
of every day; — partly owing to the xircumstance 
just mentioned, for in the morning, I was sure of 
meeting on this road some persecuted Girrstian, re- 
turning from his devotions; and partly to admire 
the stupendous works of nature onlhis side, still fur- 
ther strengthened by the daring hand of man, — ^the 
scene ojf many a sanguinary conflict between Sara- 
cen and Crusader, each for the triumph of his reli- 
gion. Alas I the ^^ defenced dity," she that ranked 
third amidst all the provinces of Rome, now lies 
'str€tched ^^ silent and in darkness," a mass ofun- 
distinguishable ruin, lifeless, yet b^utiful in death. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

Visit to the supposed Site of the Grove of Daphne— Fountain 
of Z0it>a— Soedieh--Rains of aeleuci^— Djebel Okrab» or 
Mount Cassius— Excursions in the Valley of the Orontes— 
Picturesque Scenery on its Banks — Departure from Antioch 
—Halt for the Night at Beit-el-Ma— El OurdI— State of 
.Rpads in tl>e Jtfountains— :Nigbt spent vifith the Anzeyrys— 
A Syrian Family — Meeting: with a Caravan — Fanatical 
Turks— Wady Kandil, or "Vale of the Lamp *— Arrival 
«t LaUkia. 

Apb^l 6. — Daphne. — ^This morping i set out upon 
a yisft to fhe supposed site of the celebrated grove 
of Daphne. Authors and trayellers do not all agree 
with respect to pie precise pojsitjion and extent of 
the grove ; bjat as the suburb of this name lay to 
the southward of Antioch^ it is to be presumed tha^ 
the grove, with the temples and fountains that 
adorned it, existed somewhere in this direction. In 
,the ^^ Jerusalem Itinerary," the palace of Daphne is 
placed five miles from Antioch, in the way to Lata- 
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ia. At this distance, and on this road, the trayeller» 
after passing along the foot of the mountains, through 
groyes of myrtle and mulberry trees, arrives at a 
place called Beit-el-Ma, ^^ the House of Water." Here, 
at the northern end of a semicircular yalley, open- 
ing towards the Orontes, several copious sources of 
water are seen issuing from benfeat^ some rock^, 
with prodigious force and noise, at a few yards ttom 
one another. After turning several mills, they 
unite below them, and fall in a double cascade 
down towards the Orontes. it appears that a por- 
tion of the waters were formerly conveyed to the 
city in a subterraneous aqueduct, as the latter may 
still be traced to within the vicinity of Antioch. 
These are pointed out as the sources of the cele- 
brated fountain of antiquity, which contributed so 
essentially to the luxuriant growth of the Grove, 
first planted by Seleuciis, the Syrian monarch, for 
the embellishment of his capital; but which, subse- 
quently, from the licentious voluptuousness which 
reigned within its precincts, proved so fatal to the 
Roman veterans. "" Immediately above them are the 
foundations of an ancient edifice, perhaps the temple 

t See Appendix, No. 33. 
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of AiN)lfo. The sopentracture, which is of a more 
modem date, and built with the materials of the 
original building, was probably a Christian church, 
eroded to purify this seat of idolatry and lieen- 
tioiteness; To the same zeal of the primitiye Chris- 
tians Ire may ^probably account for the disappear- 
ance of the consecraited bay-trees*" for which this 
place was £aimous, and for which their heathen pre-' 
decessors had a sort of religious veneration. At 
the southern extremity of the yalley, where are 
other smaller sources, the hanging grounds are 
4;overed with a rich vegetation : the plane-trees, 
4n particular, grow here to an enormous size, and 
afford a delicious retreat during the heat of the day. 
Thie small village of Douaire lies embosomed amongst 
them. If this be the real site of Daphne, even in its 
present neglected state, an advantageous idea may 
^U be formed of the original grove, when it was 
nurtured by art and adorned with temples, statues, 
and the architectural embellishments peculiar to 
those times,- It is -for the reader to complete, in 
his imagination^ the picture of this once celebrated 

** Tb^ pymph Daphne was here tamed into the laurus or bay. 
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seat of Aebaucherj. On my way back to Anliocb, 
and within a ehort mil6 from the city, I tamed np 
into the hills lying to the east of the road, to Tint 
another copious fountain, called Zoiba. The 86nree 
of these waters is high up in fite mountain, and In 
their descent to the plain oyer huge rocks^that seenk 
to have been rolled down by dome great convulsion 
of nature, they form some very beautifial cascades, 
and occasionally natural baths for the nymphs and 
naiads of the imagination. It is altogether a delight* 
lul spot, and much resorted to by the inhabitants, 
being well adapted, from its seclusion and the wild 
scenery that surrounds it, to the cidm and contem- 
plative minds of an eastern population. 

April 7. — ^This morning I set out for Suedieh, 
situated in a plain five hours and a half south- weisit 
of Antiocb, and one from the sea. The road to it is 
over a country slightly undulated, and crossed oc- 
casionally by streams falling from the mountains to 
the north, and running toward^ the Orontes. The 
'ihost considerable of these torrents is that called 
Kara Sou, aboiit half way frbm Antioch to the coasf . 
Suedieh is a large straggling village, or rather k 
collection of hamlets, under one name, inhabited by 
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Christian fellahs^ and some fow Anzeyrj fiunilies^ 
hvfi w litwsw^enn Their cottages sl^i^d d^it^hed 
from Qff^ ^not^er, in th? mi^t of farced en^losv^es 
]^j4ll4ed ^.U^ \^e wbii^ mulberry -tre^, (qr the 
graw^h. of i^iil^. I 4)igl4fKl a\ tbe house oif ll^dj 
You^uf S|^ Urn princifial CWMiw of tbe plj|«e» 
to whom I bad brov^gbt liett^rs of introduction^ wd 
partiGu]sM% f^om Mr; ft^ker^ fiiritj^ Consul at 
Ale?^9ndria, Aff • Barl^OT? 4it U^^. tinm h^ held the 
same puDst at Alei^po^ hi^d % eaitntry h»M^ here, to 
wl^^ he ni99iQrti^, with: his family in the $iwA»»r 
mmt^, tf^ epj^S^i tfeci seg breezes* NQtwitbit«)9dr. 
ing hit Fem^val to Egy^, be still retains it, with 
the intention, Wiben be rehires iboni hit olOfieial 
diilies^ to cionpiete the imfMravementisf be^ has J»egun> 
and peilta^ finish bis days on the spot. The cht 
mate of Suedieh i$ copsidered ve^ healthy, apd, 
looking at its natural fertility, ilf pdroxiflodty to tbe 
iefiLf and olMr tooal advantages, I a» not surprised 
at the.nheice bn bas mad^. Tbe honsj^ I famd 
sadly: i^ of <ef^, and tbe flower beds ob^^ked; i||i 
wMnneedSd r'Tfaisvaa owing In the ahs^n^eJoflhe 
owqipr; bdt the* nursery gardep ifi^r young irbU*^ 
trees, imported from Sranoe and • England? ifbioh 
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required lets care, is in a more thriving state. On 
the slope of the moibtain, to the north^went of the 
house, is a considerable vineyard, containing at 
least eighty different s|>ecies of vines, the most 
esteemed in Europe. The soil and aspect are ad^ 
mirably adapted for theit growth, and I regret 
much not being here at the season of the vintage, 
to see the result of so laudable an undertaking. A 
few niore such settlers as Mr. iftarker, and giiided 
by the same philanthropic views as himself (for ft is 
but justice done to say that he is generally esteemed 
in these parts), and the face of Syria woidd assume 
a very different aspect from what it now presents. 

April S.-^-To the ruins of Seleucia. — Being desi- 
rous of visiting the ruins of the ancient Seleucia 
PiericB, I rode oret this morning to the village of 
Repse, distant abotit three-^quartersof an hour from 
Suedieh, and occupying the site of the ancient city. 
We w;ere apprised of our approach to it, by seeing a 
numbei of sepulchral grots excavated in Ae rock 
by the road side, at present tenauted by shepherds 
khd their flocks. Some were arched, like those I 
had seen at Delphi; others were larger, with apart-? 
inents, one within the other. We entered tiie en? 
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dosure of the ancient city, by the gate at the smith-: 
east fide, prbbnUy the one thai led to Antioch. It 
IS defended by round towers, at ppesmit in roins. 
Ihe first object that atliHeted pnv attention was 
an artffidlBd cbannel cut in the roelt*, by which the 
dty comihiinicated with the sea. It is alnmt fifteen 
feet wide; the first pwrt, for tWo hMndsed and sixty 
paces in length, and forty in height, is cot iinder 
the fool of the moqntaiii— the rest, Ifhich is about 
ei|^t hundred and twekity paces in length, is sunk 
down from fifteen feet to twenty in the solid rock, 
open at the top, and ending at the sea. Along the 
(ide 9re several channels, to convey water ffom the 
higher parts to the grounds which are to the south 
of it. In the plain to the south- west corner of the 
city, there w^ a fine basin, walled round, for rer 
ceiving shipping. It coninninicated by a narrow 
channel with the sea, but at present it is waterless^ 
fo the north of this channel, on a gentle rising 
ground, is a tower protecting the port. On the 
soi^ side of the mtrance was another tower, built 
pn a rock : near tbis a pier runs into the sea about 
siattyTseyen paces long, and eighteen paces' wide. 
^ is constricted of very Isirge stones ; some of them 
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twenty feet hMig, by six in widlli. Tbey were 
fiisteiied together wiAriron crampg, Ae marics c€ 
wbiob stili remain. A*Httle way to the north (d 
fkis u another ftfet, one budded and tweoty^paeei 
long, and fifteea broad* The city Was btiih by Se^ 
lenetts NIeator, soon after he had Ttaupiidbed Amti*- 
goniis, ^^ at ft lime when ire wfa not settled in his 
htBgdom." Of the nagnijScent temples and baild^ 
iiigs mentioned by Polybius^some remains of pillaA 
are alone standing, to gratify the eiiriosity of tb^ 
antiquarian traveller ; but recoUeoting.as I sat alone 
on a stone seat, at the jetty head, thiait ft wift 
from hence Paul and Barnabas, the harbingers of 
Christianity to the West, when sent forth from the 
efaureh at Antiocb, embarked for Cyprus; — the plaefe 
all at once assumed an interest, that heathen relics 
were little caleulated io inspire. It otme oppor- 
tunely also; for 1 felt particularly depressed, at iho 
sight of a large maritime city^ once echoing with 
ih^ voices of thousands, now without an inhabitant 3 
a port formerty containing ribhfy laden gaAeysyal 
present dioked u^) with reeds ; and/ finally) a '4«ay, 
^on ^ieh^ for ceiJturies, anxious mariiijers paced n^ 
'und down throughout Che day, at tWfi^ moment 
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without a Kving creature moying on its weatter^ 
beaten surftce but nyflelf. 
- From this pltee I ovoMod ot«r the plaiH soudiwards^ 
about four mUes, towards the mouth of the OroBtes* 
The aanis wadied up here are so Very fine that i was 
induced to bathe, nolwifhstanding the early period 
of the season • T6 judge froih the height at irhich the 
water-markbttsbeen left, the w«^erly winds, towhich 
this coast is exposed, must in "IHnter blow with great 
violence. There is a bar at the mouth of the river, the 
greatest depth of Which is not more than four feet^ 
and boats are often swamped in attempting to cross 
it. The ^trance is marked out by the whitened 
tomb of a Turkish santon. Djebel Okrab (Mount 
CassiusJ, on the south side of the river^ af^acs frott 
this spot io great advantage, rising abruptly from the 
sea, to the height of between five and six thousand 
feet, and terminatiBg in a sharp peak. Its lower part 
is cdtivaled, but towards the top it is gray, and 
bare of trees; from whence it derives its name, 
Okrab^ meaiiHgv in Air^hie, ''baM." From the 
mouth of the river, I ascended the right batdt, 

• 

'tiU I caihe to .a large barin, ifhieb? i was tdld, 
Was the ancietit port of Anfiocfa. it is libout a mfl^ 
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from the sea* Qose to it are some huts, and a 
stone bnilding^ called the Ciuloiiirhouse s bnt the 
poUector^ feed at this moment cannot be very con- 
aidoraUe^ thcire noibeing a angle vessel in the nvev. 
kpfS, 9. — Wishing to make an excnrsion in the 
neighbourhood of Suedieh, 1 set out this morning with 
my friend Yoii90iif Saba^ tad, taking a northrlrest 
direction, in three qn«rters of an hour, came to the 
fountain called Ayn Huder Bey, the waters of which 
cbntribute so materially to the f^MrtiUty and riches of 
Suedteh. The situation is extremely picturesque, 
and the road to it highly interesting from the varied 
scenery which at erelry step it unfolds. At two 
hours from Suedieh, 1 reached, after a difficult 
ascent over a rocky toad, Babyla, probably a cor- 
ruption of St. Babylas, situated on the brow and 
summit of a hill. Half an hour ftirther is Betias 
tfolias, where are the ruins of a Christian convent of 
the early ages, built in a style of unusual magnifi>- 
cence. The situation is extremely heautifiil, andthe 
view very extensive. A copious fountain of excellent 
WHter gti^es out from under, some rociks close by, 
and falls in pretty cascades into the vattey below, 
^(ure we alighted and spent the- greater part of the 
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day, enjojiDg one of the most beautiful pitospects it 
is possible to conceiYe. Towards ereBiDg, descend'- 
iug into the Talley below, we came to a viUage in 
whieh are the remains ot another latge chureb^ cnH*- 
ed Hannah-el-dabab, (St. John of Chrysostom), or 
^' golden month." In a ravine close b j, wateifirf 
by a winter torrent, 1 observed some of the largest 
walnut trees 1 ever beheld, together with some 
stately pofdars. The peasantry appeared to be a fine 
healthy race, and independent in their deportment. 
The women here 9re distinguished by the immense 
€[uantity of ancient silver coins they wear in the 
plaits of their hajr^ Turkish is the langwge that is 
generally spoken in these districts. 

April 10. — Return to Antioch. — In one hour I 
reached the banks of the Orontes, and near the 
place where, issuing from the mountains, it enters 
the j^in, pievious to emptying itself finally into the 
sea, two miles from hence. At this last stage of its 
course, though not very wide, it is a fine, deep, and 
steady flowing river^ and navigable for vessels of 
about one hundred tons burthen. There being no 
bridge, we crossed it in a ferry-boat, the head of 
which being connected by an iron. ring to a rope 
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made last to either bank, we had nothiiig tQ do hut 
to.alide ounekes along it, without the assiataace of a 
boatman : .neyertbeleM, as the boat was smatt^ and 
my horseSf thopgh bbndfoMed, maeciistomed to 
•the motion, we could only do so one at a time, conse- 
quently the passage was both tedious and dangerous. 
On reaching the opposite shore, we commenced 
ascending the left bank of the stream, and, in a 
quarter of an hour^ entered a mountain pass of sifr- 
.prising beauty. For more than two hours from 
hence^ the Orontes is seen flowing between a double 
line of high hills, winding and turning incessantly, 
asithe ground over whichitpasses, presents obstacles 
toils free course,^-^thoughenabliagit thereby»todis- 
tribute alternately to either side, .the fertilizing pow- 
ers of its waters. In this interval, the road is. natu- 
rally subject to the caprices of the river. .At times 
it lies along' its banks, and lis. then, oyer a sml of a 
dark red colour,, contrasting pleasingly with the sur- 
rounding verdure. At othens, /Where the passage is 
jtrioghtened by the neanerrapproach of the stream, 
<it isamarrowfbot-path, leading the traveller over high 
ami niggled roeks,\with frif^tful f abysses apeniog at 
•fcia feet.' Occasionally the river flows majestically 
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jrfong tke b«5e*of n pei;pendiciilar oUff, (leyeral him- 
dfed feet higb, having VBgi ehaspiis in its ^es, that 
add a aingnfaur if ildnee^ to the scene^ In these .parts, 
the valley is generally wider than in others, an4 
'there are consequently some smAll ^eqn l^y^ls fit 
rfor (Cultivation. The^ are planted with mulberry 
trees and vines, and hef e and there a cottage is sefm 
pedping firom amoi^fst them. 'But nature 19 more 
appiwrent than art i^ this picturesque valley,. and no 
where, indeed, in my long course of travels have I 
seen her beauties lavished with so bountiful abaod. 
It is hardly within the Yeach of language to conyey 
an adequate idea of the luxuriant variety of folii^e 
which presents itself on every side* 'Besides the rich 
green myrtle and laurel, mixed up with the wild 
vine, die bay tree, arbutus, pbiie tree, and sycamore 
are scattered jabout in ail- directions. But it was :not 
the eye alone that was charmed. The fruit .Usees, 
which here are very abundant, wece mow.iin ;full 
blossom, and .sent forth an. agreeable ftagrascey as 
we ijlassed along; and, to compete thegratificaii^m 
of the senses, the < occasional sbillo ws of : the river 
kept up a perpetual munnur,' which«oothed the ear, 
and more than once invilcd us toirepose. One sin- 
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gle regret mingled itself with oor pleasures^ viz : 
that, owing to its distance from onr homes, we could 
not hope to make it the object of our frequent pilt- 
grimage. 

At two hours from the wreitem entrance of the 
pass, the moiintainls on the right bank of the river 
suddenly dwindle into comparative insignificance, 
and shortly after, the view opens again to the piaip 
of Souedi^, bounded on the north by the rieinge 
called Djebel Akhomar. The Kara Sou, or '^ Black 
Water," a term rather characteristic of its dark 
stony bed, than of the quality of its waters, which 
are peculiarly transparent, falls into the river 
Orontes, nearly opposite to this spot, coming from 
the latter mountains. To the right of the roa^ 
is a fine fountain called Semani6, and a general 
hailing place for travellers* Here we alighted to 
refresh. 

In the afternoon, we remounted our horses, and 
foUowmg the path along the hills whidh overlook 
the Orontes, in three hours we reached Antioch, 
making a total of seven from Suedieh. The road 
we took in our. return this day is nearly two miie^ 
more than the straight one across the plain, and is 
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therefore little frequeoted ; but it will be seen, tbat 
we had every reason to be gratified with our joor-* 
ney^ for whieh we were indebted to the suggestions 
of Mr. Barker and other friends, 

April 13. — To'Latakia^^-Owing to my frequent 
excursions in Antioeh and its enriroBs, tuy naMoU'- 
ality, in spite of my dress, soon became known^ and 
I was greeted at every step with the opprobrious 
epithet of Djaour (infidel). Aware of the intolerant 
spirit of the inhaUtants, and the impossibility of 
getting redress in case of insult or injury, and, un* 
willing to expose myself to a recurrence of the 
scenes which took place on my way from Tripoli to 
Damascus, 1 declined taking a guide from amongst 
them, trusting to find one^ in one of the neighbouring 
villages. My saddle bags therefore were thr6wu 
across the horses^ baeks^ and led out of the town by 
my servant Antoun, whilst 1 followed on fooi^ at 
some little distance in the rear, to escape notice. 
In two hours I reached Beit*-el-Ma^^ distant dbbiit 
five or six miles frdm Antioch« To niy great disap- 
pointment, 1 found that the millers, having doiie 

* See page 34a. ^ 

D. 23 
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tbeir day's work, had left the milk, and retired to 
their homes, ata Tillage at some little distance. Night 
coming on, the only alternative was to take tempo* 
rary possession of the premises. This we did, but 
without violence, the door having been left open ; 
but we took the precaution ourselves of closing it, 
by placing a bar across it in the inade. Antoun 
was not long in making a fire, and cooking a supper. 
1 slept soundly, notwithstanding the deafening noise 
occasioned by the rushing of the water through the 
sluices, and the natural apprehension of unwelcome 
visitors from without. 

April H. — At break of day, as we were in the act 
of saddling our horses, the millers appeared on the 
brink of the valley, coming down to their morning's 
work. As soon as they perceived us, they made a 
sudden halt. We beckoned to them to approach ; 
but they hesitated a moment, 'till our peaceable 
attitude inspired them with confidence. After ex- 
plaining the cause of the liberty we had taken, and 
given them a handsome retribution, I induced one 
of them to accompany me with his mule, to carry 
my luggage, and to serve me as a guide to Latakia. 
At eight o'clock all was in readiness. On quitting the 
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mills, the first part of the route, for four hours, lay 
oyer a hilly couotry, uneDlivened by any object of 
interest. At noon, I descended into a picturesque 
▼alley, in which stands a well-built village, called 
Sheikh Keuy, with a large khan, and a foun- 
tain of excellent water. Passing through the vil* 
lage, and continuing to descend, we halted at the 
end of an hour, unloaded the mule, turned the 
horses out to grass, and refreshed ourselves by the 
side of a rivulet. 

At two o'clock we resumed our journey. As- 
cending a steep hill by a winding path, we came 
out upon an elevated plateau^ on which a quantity 
of horned cattle were pasturing; at the southern 
end was a small lake. From this we descended into 
a rich vale, lying to the southward of Djebel Okrab. 
It was sunset when 1 reached £1 Ourdi (ancient 
Bacchais), a large village, the inhabitants of which 
are fellahs, or cultivators of the surrounding lands. 
1 alighted at the house of the Greek Papas, or El 
Houri, as they are called in Arabic. It being the 
Lent of the Christians, I found the poor man sadly 
out of humour, and laltnostlost my own equanimity, 
on sitting down to a sorry meal of yaghourt, caviar. 
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and dry oHves. After supper, mattresses were 
strewed upon the floor, the whole family, meti, 
womeu, and children, sleeping in the same room, 
and hy the side of one another. It is true, they 
only took off their outer garments, but there ar^ 
other inconveniences attending this ptk^mik way 
of living, that would revolt the delicacy of an Euro*- 
pean newly arrived. With me, who, for the last 
two years, had seldom passed many nights together 
in the same room, or in the same fashion, the 
charper points of my sensitiveness had become 
blunted by hard fare; and, provided 1 was not au^ 
noyed by the insect tribe, or by confined air, I slept 
quite as well dressed or undressed, on the ground 
or on a feather bed. The room was partially lighted 
by a small lamp burning before the picture of the 
Virgin, in the further corner from the door; and 
several times, on awaking in the nighty I sat up, 
contemplating the strange bed* fellows, and still 
stranger mode of life, that ray travelling propensir 
ties had made me acquainted with. 

April 15. — It rained so hard, and so incessantly 
this morning, that 1 was unable to get under weigh 
'till towards noon, when the weather cleared up, 
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and the sua shone forth with great brilliaucy. Soon 
after we left El Ourdi, we commenced ascending a 
range of low bills stretching from I>|ebel Okrab to 
the south-east. They are nearly all of the same 
height, but very aterupt» touching one another at 
their bases. But this uniformity is not perceived 
by the ey^^ their summits and sides being clothed 
with pines. It is only obiervable in the absence of 
aay thing- like a fevel path for twenty yards toge* 
iher, making it very fatiguing for the horses^ piirti^ 
culariy when heavily laden, as was the case with ours. 
Hie roads, or rather mountain paths, over which we 
passed, were dreadfully cut up by the late rains, and 
the torrents, in some places, were quite formidable. 
Owing to these accumulated difficulties we deemed 
it prudent not to proceed any further this day. Ac^ 
eordingly, at the end of five bours^ journey from 
EL Ourdi, we turned out of the road to the right, to 
reach a small village, called El Haki, which we 
found to be inhabited exclusivdy by Anzeyrys. It 
was rather a bold undertaking to commit oneself 
lo their protection, as they are reputed not to be 
over scrufmlous in tbeir conduct towards travellers ; 
but tii0 frankness of my proceeding seemed lo pre- 
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possess them ia mj favour* I alighted at the house 
of the chief of the village, a fine, handsome young 
man, who admitted me into his family more like a 
friend than a stranger. Besides being exempt from 
prejudices on the score of religion, there was about 
his conduct, a degree of candour and good-hearted- 
ness, that quite captivated me after the distant 
manners of the Turks. A supper was prepared for 
us, as good as could be expected at so short a notice. 
1 slept in the same room as himself, his wife, daugh- 
ter, and servant. In the summer months, and to 
avoid the mosquitoes, they sleep out in the open 
air, on platforms raised some ten or fifteen feet 
from the ground, and supported by four upright 
poles, the ascent to which is by a ladder drawn up 
at night. 

April 16. — My host, finding I was fond of the 

« 

chase, pressed me to stop with him a few days, as* 
suring me that there were a gr^at many wild boars 
in the neighbourhood ; but I was too anxious to 
reach Latakia to be able to accept his friendly invi- 
tation. At breakfast, which consisted of a large 
basin of milk, 1 eat, for the first time, bread 
in which celeri was baked. The butter was the 
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best I had ever tasted ; the pasturage about here 
being excellent^ 

On leaving EI Haki, our route lay, for a short 
time, through a continuation of the forest we entered 
the preceding day. Under any other circumstances, 
the ride through the romantic scenery it afforded 
would have been highly agreeable, but the con- 
sciousness of insecurity, on this occasion, robbed 
solitude of its charms. At the end of two hours, we 
met with a small caravan of fanatical Turks, who 
pretended to be excessively indignant, at the supe- 
rior elegance of dress, and style of travelling, of a 
Christian dog over themselves : they even went so 
far as to ask me why I presumed to carry arms of 
defence, and against whom they were destined. I 
was on the point of answering them as my outraged 
feelings dictated, when a heavy shower coming on, 
an end was put to the altercation ; each party respec- 
tively seeking shelter — ^they from the rain, and 1 
from their unprovoked attack. At the end of three 
hours, we came to the brink of the Wady Kandil 
(the Vale of the Lamp), through which the river of 
this name serpentines towards the sea. 1 know not 
from whence this appellation is derived ; but, look- 
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iDg dowD upoQ it from thifl heighl,— Ibe botioip 
of the valley covered with a rich coat of verdure^ 
und the sun's rays reflected from the pebbly b^4 of 
the alream,— we thoogfai it reseiabled rather a l^oge 
serpent basking in the grass. In our way to the 
coast we crossed it nearly a dozen times, $nd always 
witfi great difficulty, from its swollen stale^ Th^ 
Wady Kandil is a charming valley : its sides are 
beautifully clothed with forest-trees of every kind. 
Approaching Latakia, we passed by the village of 
Besseada, situated on a gentle eminence in the 
plain. The air here is delightful, and mapy of the 
European femilies of the town have country ne«- 
sidences in the neighbourhood, to vfMeh they retire 
in the summer months. 
In one hour from hence we entered l^atakia. 
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Lattkia^hisUince of Mastuhnan Honesty — DeferipUoa of the 
Town*— The Marina, or Port — Its BlussniiQaQ and Greek 
Population — Its Trade and Resources — Rigid Observance of 
Lent by the Greeks — Antiquities— Necropolis— Climate — 
Tnrkish Recklessness— EnTirons of Latakia — Promenades 
**Orienta) Recreation— rFunUy of M* Money Elias, the 
British Agent ^His Kindness to the Author— Interior of an 
Eastern Harem — The Author*s Adieu to Syria, and Depar- 
tore tat Gypras. 

Latakia. — 1 bad brought with me leUers of iolro- 
ductiQii to M. Moii^y Elias, a CbrUtian qnerebant, 
and Rccradited Biritifkb i^geat at this port^ Accord- 
ioglji ih^ra bf^iRg Ro i9R to alight at» I prciceaded 
dii^^ to hif bousa^ vitb the intention of pro-- 
eariog, through his means, a comfortable lodging 
in the to^n; but tl|is he would not pppfteiit to, m^ 
1 was induced to accept his kjod offer of a rooiP ii| 
bis own house. 

On leafing Aleppo, I had coiiimitted to the 
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care of the conductor of a small caravan, a rouleau 
of sequins, to the value of about fifty pounds, with 
instructions to deliver them to M. Elias at Latakia. 
1 had taken no receipt from (he man, for, in com- 
mercial matters, a Musulman's word, given in the 
presence of another, is as good as his bond. By 
finding my money safely delivered, 1 was agreeably 
convinced of the noted honesty of these people, to 
whom large sums are frequently confided. 

April 18. — ^This morning 1 had a return of inter- 
mittent fever, which rather surprised me at this 
early period of the year; but 1 attributed it to the 
fatigue and iDclemencies I had been exposed to on 
the journey from Antioch. 1 had been left free 
from its attacks since my tour in the Haouran. 

April 19. — 1 took advantage of the interval of 
liberty, which my malady allowed me, to visit the 
town of Latakia. It stands on the northern edge of 
an elevated tongue of land, called Cape Ziaret, 
which advances about half a league beyond the line 
of coast. It was formerly a walled town, but it is now 
an open one; consequently, there is more space al- 
lowed for building on than if it had been fortified. 
In the new quarter, which is to the north-east^ the 
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booses stand in the midst of gardens and planta- 
tionsy enclosed by bigh walls. Almost all the houses 
are flat-roofed, the inhabitants being accustomed to 
sleep on their terraces, during the hot summer 
months, as at Aleppo and other parts of the East. 
Latakia appears to be subject to earthquakes: in 
many parts of the town, 1 observed large fissures in 
the walls, and immense stones displaced by some 
violent concussion ; that of 1822 was the most de- 
structive. From this cause, and its declining com- 
merce, we may attribute its gradual depopulation, it 
being reduced from twenty to about six or seven 
thousand souls. Of these, a large proportion are 
Mussidmen, and noted for their bigotry and into- 
lerant spirit. Besides eight or ten mosques which 
they have in the town, they have begun building 
another, on a hill to the east of it. It is still in an 
unfinished state, but to judge from its architecture 
and costly materials, it will not be surpassed in 
beauty by any thing of the kind in this part of 
Syria. It is so unusual to see a new mosque erect- 
ing in these declining days of Islamism, that I in- 
quired the cause of one of the workmen. He con- 
ducted me to the sepulchre of one Mahommed, a 
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native of the Barbsry States, who died here a few 
yean ago, having obtained a great reputation for 
sanctity throughout the country. The monks ol the 
Terra Santa have a small establishment here» bot 
only one of their order resides in it, the eongrega* 
lion consisting merely of a few Maronites, und three 
or four French families settled here in bqsinesa. 
The other Christians are of the Greek Church. 

April SO. — Laid up with fever. 

April 21.-«-The port of Latakia, called the Scala int 
Marina, is a distinct town from the upper one, being 
separated from it by a distance of about half a mile, 
the intervening space being occupied by gsffdena 
and enclosed plantations* It consists of a double 
street, nmning parallel to the shore, and another 
leading down to it from the town, having its coffee* 
houses, and other places of resort with sea-faring 
people. The haven itsolf is a small basin widi 
a narrow entrance, shallow, but well lAeltered 
except on the westward. If the mud and sand, 
which l|ave been allowed to aecumulate, wete 
cleared out, vessels of qim hundred and fifty or 
two hundred tons, might enter and discharge 9t 
the quays; hut this is far too great an enlerprize 
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for the present rulen of the country. On 
the' north side of the entrance it a mined casUe^ 
standing on a rock connected with the main land by 
arches. On the southern side are the remains of the 
ancient wall whiiih en compassed it. At its easteni 
extremity, is the custom house and the landing 
place; al thi* part is an artifieial indenture into the 
cliffy perhaps a basin for building and repairing of 
ships in ancient times. The chief exports of Latakia 
are toba^o^ grown in the Anzeyry mountains east 
of the town, cotton and raw silk, the produce of the 
netghbouring plain. But such are the limited trans^ 
acttoDS of Ibis place, and the other ports of Syria, 
that European vessels of two or three hundred tons 
can seldom meet with an entire cargo in any one 
port, unless chartered for the purpose. They com^ 
mence taking in goods at Beirout, and so call in at 
the several ports on the coast, as far north as Isken^ 
deroun, by which much time is lost, and giteat addi- 
tional expense incurred. The imports are, rice 
-from Egypt, wine from Cyprus, and assorted goods, 
principally hard ware from Epgland. 

April 22.-^AgaiB laid up with fever. 

April %.— This being my Saint's day, and that of 
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the patron of England, 1 was yisiied by such of the 
itthidiitantft as I had become acquainted with since 
my arrival at Latakia. 

Sunday, April 2i>. — ^Easter day, according to the 
Greek calendar. The long rigorous hgi the Greeks 
had observed for the last forty days now ceased, to the 
great satisfaction of all of that communion. Soon 
after midnight the family of M. Elias rose, and went 
to church to hear mass, it being with them the 
greatest festival in the year. On their return to the 
house, they sat down to an early meal, in which 
meat, of which they had been so long deprived, was 
of course the principal dish. If it is common to 
hear of persons injuring themselves by too strict an 
observance of Lent, it is not unusual to hear of 
others falling ill from an over indulgence in food, 
when the restriction is withdrawn, £s on the present 
occasion. On walking out this morning, I observed 
all the Christians as they met one another in the 
streets embrace, and repeat to one another the words, 
X^torlf aviortiy ** Christ is risen" — ^a practice 1 am 
told of very high antiquity. 

April 25. — ^The bazaars of Latakia are poor and 
insignificant, and bear ample testimony to the de- 
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dining trade of the place. The only article ex- 
posed for sale, which particularly attracted my notice, 
was the tobacco, of which I have already spoken. 
This part of the country, as well as Djebail, which 
lies to the southward, is noted for producing the 
best tobacco in Syria. It is celebrated all over the 
Leyant, but more particularly in Egypt, where it is 
principally consumed, whereas the Salonica tobacco, 
so highly prized at Constantinople, scarcely meets 
with aisale in Egypt. The dark colour which dis- 
tinguishes it from the common plant, is produced by 
the smoke of a species of wood called hezez, which is 
burnt under it, as it hangs suspended to the ceiling, 
to give it a flavour. 

April 28.-^Latakia, or Ladeki^, as it is called by 
the natives, is the representative of the ancient Lao- 
dicea, so named by Seleucus Nicator, its founder, 
in honour of his mother. It was called Laodicea 
ad Mare, to distinguish it from other towns of this 
name in the interior. Its early history is involved 
in some obscurity. In the time of the Crusades, it 
played a less important part than the other cities of 
this coast, being further removed from the Holy 
Land, so long the object of contention between 
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Christkiifl and lofideb. There are stilly however^ 
somefewremainBof the ancient cii J. Of these, the 
most remarkable is a triumphal gate, standing in 
the south-east corner of the modem town^ in the 
direction of the road to TripolL From being sur- 
rounded with other bufldings, its details are seen with 
difficulty ; but it appears to be tolerably well pre- 
served. Each of its fiices presents afine arch, adorned 
with pillars and pilasters of the Corinthian order ; 
above which is a low pediment, with a sculptured 
soffit, and a firieze ornamented with military trophies. 
It was probably erected in honour of some Roman 
Emperor, perhaps Septimus Sererus, who waa a 
native of Syria. At no great distance from the 
arch, iti the iRray towahls the port, afe four Corin- 
thian columns, with their architraves in good pre- 
servation : they perhaps formed part of a portico to 
some other ancient building. In a street leading to 
the bazaars is a range of low pillars, of grey granite^ 
apparently of great antiquity, but their intercotum- 
uiatioro having been built up, it is knpossihle t» 
guess at their original dei^iilation. li A garden in the 
centre of the t^wn, we w«t^ shown a marble pillar 
rtreraed^ upon which is a long Qreek inscrip- 
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lion nearly effaced. Other relics perhaps still re- 
main concealed under the mounds of earth and 
rubbish which are met with in every quarter. In- 
deed, the ruins of the ancient city offer ready build- 
ing materials to the modern inhabitants. On the 
south-east of the town is a hill, called Sahioun, 
nearly a mile in length, with a tabular summit, 
partly covered with olive plantations. Here stood 
the Acropolis; ofwhich, however, nothing remains 
beyond a few wells and cisterns. To the. north- 
west, near the sea, was the ancient Necropolis, or 
'^ City of the Dead." A vast number of sepulchres, 
hewn out of the rock, are here laid open, the de- 
scent, to which is by steps. 

April 27. — ^The air of Latakia is considered very 
wholesome. Its situation is less confined than that 
of other cities on this coast. Here the mountains 
are further removed from the sea, and towards the 
north the plain opens to a great extent. The water, 
however, is bad ; that which the inhabitants drink 
is brought by an aqueduct from a great distance. 
As I was walking with a friend amongst the planta- 
tions lying near the port, some Albanian soldiers, 

who had just landed from Acre, commenced, by 
D. 24 
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way of aimuement, discharging their muskeU in 
the air^ right and left, and, in order to increase t&e 
report, loaded them with ball. We bad well nigh 
become yictims of their recklessness ; for it was 
only by lying down under a wall, we escaped 
the bullets that whistled over our heads« In this 
inconyenient posture, and still more unpleasant 
state of anxiety, we remained for neariy half an 
hour, not daring to rise up until the firing had 
ceased. 

During the fortnight I spent under the hospitable 
roof of M. Mou9a Elias^ 1 was treated as one of 
the family. I required these delicate attentions on 
their part, for I was labouring under fever, which, 
without being dangerous, confined me to the house 
every second day, so that 1 was unable to extend 
my excursions far into the interior. The part of 
the house assigned to me was a tower at one angle 
of the court, the ascent to which was by the stone 
staircase outside. It overlooked some gardens, and 
commanded a view of the sea. Having brought 
with me my " baturie de ciiixtne," my servant An- 
toun cooked my meals for me, an arrangement my 
friends assented to, as it happened to be the Greek 
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LMty wlien no m^at is allowed them whatever. 
Hj ereinngs were all spent with the family. It con- 
sists of his ladj, his two sons, and three daugh^ 
ters. With the young men, when well, I sauntered 
aboiit in the neighbourhood ; sometimes on horde- 
back, sometimes on foot. The environs of Latakia, 
owing to the undulated ground that encompasses it, 
particularly to the east and the south, being every 
where clothed with the richest vegetation, are 
noted for their amenity^ From every little eleva- 
tion one may catch a bird's-eye view of the sea, 
and inhale the breezes that come up from it. Of 
an afternoon, as the ^n declines, picturesque 
groups begin to crown the neighbouring heights, and, 
by the time it sinks into the far west, the whole po- 
pulation has evacuated the titj. Their amusements 
on these occasions are confined, on the part of the 
Turks, to the silent contemplation of the beautied 
of nature ;--with the Christians, to conyersation 
and innocent mirth. They are seldom seen in di- 
rect communication with one another. When sick- 
ness obliged me to remain at home, I was visited 
by M. Elias's lady and her daughters, who, it is 
no exaggeration to say, rank among the prettiest 
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women in Syria. They are still very youngs the 
eldest not being more than sixteen or seventeen. 
Nothing can be more piquant than the innocence 
of their manners. Throughout the early part of 
the day, when each is occupied with her shnre 
of the household duties, such as cooking, wash- 
ing, and the like, unconscious of any impropriety, 
they walk about the house in slippers, with naked 
feet, bare arms, and other indications of a state 
of dishabille. In the afternoon, when the work 
of the day is done, and they are arrayed in their 
best costumes, with their beautiful hair falling in 
plaits over their shoulders, to see them reclining 
on the soft cushions of the divan, with an air of in- 
describable grace, and, at the same time, unstu- 
died voluptuousness, 1 could scarcely bring myself 
to believe that these were the same young persons 
whom 1 had noticed, but a few hours before, busy in 
the drudgery of the menage. Yet such is the in- 
terior of every house in the East, and such are the 
occupations of the women of the harem, alternately 
the mistresses and slaves of the owner. 

Nine p. m. — ^The moment of taking filial leave, for 
1 had more than once said adieu, at length arrived ; 
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and seldom was a separation more painful to me. 
1 was leaving a country where I had spent some of 
the happiest days of my life, in all probability never 
to return to it more ; and I was quitting a family 
that had loaded me with kindness, without the 
prospect of meeting them elsewhere, to requite the 
services I had received at their hands. 1 had en* 
gaged the vessel, that was to take me to Cyprus, ten 
days before; but want of resolution prevented me 
from embarking until this evening. Being told that 
the horses and baggage were on board, 1 stole out 
of the house, and proceeded down to the port. A. 
land breeze sprung up as we raised the anchor, and 
opened the sails of our little tartane. It carried us 
gently out of the port. As we retired from the* 
shore, I watched, with a heavy heart, the different 
lights which appeared at the windows of houses, 
— the owners of which were known to me,"-^unt]l, one 
after the other, all were extinguished, and nothing 
remained for the eye to rest upon, but the dark and 
indistinct features of the coast. 

END OP SYRIA. 
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Note I9 page 5. 
*' Beryluft probably received Its name from the wells with 
wbiefa it abonnds. Accordingly, Stephanos Byiantinns says 
that the Phoenieians themselves thus accoanted for the origin 
of the name:^^£9> y«f 7^ ^^f«i^ wm^m%t9;-^*iat^ with 
them» ' 5e#r * signifies a well.' The original word was there- 
fore either In Hebrew hwroth, or in Arabic Uraihy < wells/ '' 
(Drnmmond*8 Origines).«^The origin. of these wells may 
probably be deduced from the circumstanee, that there is no 
good spring water to be found in the immediate vicinity of 
Beirout, a fact I find noticed by several of the early travellers. 
Augustus made it a Roman colony, calling it after his daugh- 
ter, and adding the epithet Felix, probably from its happy 
sttnation: it wa» henceforward known under the appellation 
of Berytu» Colonia Julia Felix.-^Plin. Nat. Hist. vol. 17;. 
it is not included in the borders of the Holy Land though it is 
sQppoaed to be referred to in Scripture. 
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Note 2, page 7. 

I need, I believe, icarcelj remind the reader, that the 
person here spoken of is the distlngabhed ofQcer and enter- 
prising trayeller now engaged in the " Expedition on the 
Euphrates ;*' and that whatever is to be attained by super ioi 
intelligence, indefatigable perseverance, and undaunted cou- 
rage, may be eipected at his hands. At the same time, the 
difficulties to be encountered are of no common kind, being 
rather of amoral than a physical nature, and arising principally 
from a systematic opposition to all attempts at improvement, 
on the part of the barbarous hordes that encompass the theatre 
of his investigations; and therefore it is to be feared, that 
little more will be derived from bis arduous undertaking, 
than the resolving of a few geographical and astronomical 
desiderata. As a safe and early means of communication 
with our Indian possessions, it is probable that the route by 
Egypt will be the one definitively adopted by those interested 
in their prosperity, 

>'ote 3, page 10, 

This remarkable appendage to the dfess of the female Druse, 
which has given rise to so many conjectures amongst the 
learned, from a supposed analogy to the Lingam and the 
Phallus, does not appear from the "catechism" (see next 
page) to have been an object either of religion or curiosity. 
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Note 4, page 11. 

A singQlar docoment, entitled " Catechism of the Doctrines 
of the Religion of the Druses, Inhabitants of Mount Lebanon, 
and of the other parts of Syria, translated into English from 
an Italian verbal translation, made from the Arabic, 13th 
Jane, 1830, by Basilius, Bishop of Sidon, (Tsaida)*' vas re- 
cently forwarded to the author by Dr. Meryon, formerly at- 
tached to Lady Hester Stanhope's establishment, and now 
residing at Marseilles. The arrival of such a stock of origi- 
nal information (it covers thirteen folio pages of closely 
written manuscript) upon a subject hitherto involved in mys- 
tery, was hailed by him with great delight, and he would 
willingly have availed himself of the permission of his friend 
to add it to this work, had not its extreme length prevented 
the possibility of carrying his wishes into effect. An atten- 
tive reading of the manuscript, however, has conducted him 
to the following conclusions : — 

The religion of the Dnfses professes a secrecy, which seems 
unnecessary, except for the sal^e of imposture. They believe 
in the transmigration of souls, but more as a punishment in 
this world than in the neit, and that the Prophets recorded 
in the Old Testament, were only a succession of identical 
spirits. The names of David, Abraham, Ismael, and Pytha- 
goras, occur in their sacred code, but without any adherence 
to our own ascertained chronology. Hamsa is the name of 
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their God and SoToreign, whmn they consider to baye beeo 
the trae Christ, and Jesos, the son of Joseph, a trayelling im- 
postor, and therefore deservedly cmcified. They seem 
eiioaUy arerse to Mahommcdans and Qiristians, and they 
use the Koran more as a blind than a belief, simply to deceive 
their Turkish masters. They consider the four Evangelists 
to have been so many powers or parts of religion, and Hamsa 
to have appeared about 400 years after Mahommed, when he 
flourished eight years upon earth, and afterwards appeared 
seven times in all from the time of Adam, finally and for- 
midably to appear when the Christians shall be more power- 
ful than the Turks ; he will then spread the religion of the 
Druses by divine authority. Their creed requires implicit 
obedience, and rejects fasting, prayers, tithes, and the killing 
of animals. 

Note 5, page 29. 
According to Burckhardt it is now about 150 years since the 
government of the mountain has been always entrusted by the 
Pashas of Acre and Tripoli to an individual of the f«nily of 
Sbehab, to which the Emir Beshir belongs. This family derive 
their origin from Mecca, where its name is known, in the 
history of Mahommed and the first Caliphs. They emigrated 
from the Hcdjaz about the time of the crusades, and first 
settled in a village of the Haouran to which they gave their 
family name; and ^bich is still known by the appellation of 
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Shohba. Being noble, or of Emir origin, tliey were conti- 
dered to be proper persons to be governors of the monntain ; 
for it was, and still is thonght necessary that the goyemment 
should not be in the hands of a Druse. The Druses being 
always divided Intd parties, a governor chosen from among 
them would have involved the country in the quarrels of his 
own party, and he would have been always endeavouring to 
exterminate his adversaries ; whereas a Turk, by carefully 
managing both parties, maintains a balance between them, 
though he is never able to overpower them completely. He 
can of^ose the Christian inhabitants to the Druses, who are 
in much smaller numbers than the former; and thus he is en- 
abled to keep the country in a stale of tranquillity and in 
subjection to the Pashas. It is, probably, in the view of at- 
taching the Christians more closely to him, and to oppose 
them in some measure to the Druses, that the Emir Beshir, 
with his whole family, has secretely embraced the Christian 
religion. The Shehab, were formerly members of the true 
Mussulman faith, and they never have had among them any 
followers of the doctrines of the Druses. They still affect 
publicly to observe the Mahommedan rites ; they profess to fast 
duriog the Ramadhan, and the Pashas still treat them as 
Turks ; but it is no longer matter of doubt, that the greater 
part of the Shehab, with the Emir Beshir at their head, have 
rej|lly embraced Christianity. 
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Noie 6, page 41. 

For an account of (he distinctiye honors shown to the me- 
mory of this renowned champion of Christianity by the Greeks 
of the Oriental church, and commemoratiye of this fabled 
exploit, see the Author's volume on Palestine, page 188. 
Ho is held in equal veneration by the Turks and Arahs. By 
the latter he is styled Abd Haaz. 

Note 7, page 44. 

Whilst the present work was in course of publication, an 
extremely interesting memoir, entitled " Landseer^s Sabaean 
Researches,*' (being the subject of a lecture delivered at the 
Royal Institution), was put into the author*s hands as treating 
especially of these " most ancient and interesting sculptured 
monuments." From this document, it appears that the merit 
of early appreciation of these valuable memorials is principally 
due to the antiquarian scrutiny of Mr. Joseph Bonmni, a 
fellow-collegian of the author, who, passing along these 
shores in 1832, and carrying with him the ** eye and the tact 
of an artist," was induced to make a halt of several days on 
the spot, to rescue, if possible, from the hand of time, records 
likely to elucidate some dark page of Assyrian, Egyptian, or 
PhcBuician history. The result of his labours was a series of 
accurate drawings of the Egyptian tablets, and a carefully 
executed cast of the mezzo-rclievo flgures just described, the 
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whole of which were subseqaently transported to England, 
to be submitted to the researches of philosophical antiquaries. 
The learned lecturer, cited above, in discoursing upon these 
precious materials, renders justice to Ihe artist, for his intro- 
spective discovery of the patronymic of Sesostris, as " being 
a luminous beacon in investigating the relative antiquity of 
those of the Phoenician monuments, which contain or have 
contained the arrow-head, or cunieform inscriptions;** 
assuming that the person generally known under this appel- 
lation (probably a heroic cognomen), is identical with Ra- 
meses the Second, of Egypt, so celebrated for his various 
and distant conquests, and who flourished during the period 
of the Hebrew Theocracy, more than twenty-two centuries ago. 
(See Manetho, Tacitus , and Josephus) . He then recapitulates , 
from the concurrent testimony of these veracious authors, the 
several expeditions of this mighty conqueror, till his arrival 
at the Bay of Junia, or mouth of the Lycus, where he em- 
barked on board the fleet which accompanied him, and crossed 
over toKittim, since called Cyprus; whence he infers, that 
the sculptures in question were commanded by the Egyptian 
monarch, to serve as lasting monuments of his expedition into 
these parts. ' The basso-relievo he attributes, with the same 
perspicuity, and by deductions equally happily drawn, to 
one of the three conquering monarchs of Assyria, who, ac- 
cording to the Bible, to Josephus, and Menander, invaded 
and exacted tribute from Phoenicia and Samaria, viz. : Pul, 
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Pnl-Attyr, and Salnan-AMyr, Ibe immediate predecessort of 
NabHchadneiiar, who, haying •objogated the ftame country* 
whioh had before been subjugated by Sesoetril the Great, 
left BCDlptnred monuments of their pronnress and atrocities, 
(Tulgarly called military glory), in imitation of their renowned 
predecessor; and "for political veasolis ''-^-^reasons fbonded 
on the real or sni^KMed glory of snccessM warfare— on th0 
same identical rock. For the iikterpretation of the astnMM- 
mical signs and symbols, which are clustered in the upper 
left-hand quadrant of the tablet, the author refers the read^ 
to the Essay itself; as any attempt at abridgment, on bis 
part, would be presumptuous, if not sacrilegious, from the 
unbroken interest of the original. 

Note 8, page 45. 

<' There is hardly^ any place less fit for culture than the 
Kesrouan, yet it has become the most populous part of the 
country. The satisfaction of inhabiting tbe neighbourhood 
of places of sanctity, of bearing church bells, which are 
found in no other part of Syria, and of beHig able to give a 
loose to religions feelings, and to riyal tbe Mussnlmen in 
fanaticism, are the chief attractions that haye peopled the 
Kesrouan with Catholic Christians ; for the present stale of 
the country offers no political advantages whatsoeyer; on 
the contrary, the extortion of the Druses baye reduced tbe 
peasant to the most miserable slate of poverty, more mise- 
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rabia Ihaa lha( of the eaatern plaini of Syria ; nothing there- 
fore bat religions freedom induces the Chriitians to snbnfl 
to their extortion; added perhaps to the pleasure which the 
Catholics deriTe from persecuting their brethren of the 
Greek Church, for the few Greeks who are settled here are 
not better treated by the Maronites than a Damascene Chris- 
tian might expect to be by a Turk.*'— (Bnrckhardt, page 182). 

Note 9, page 50. 

'*The roads in these mountains arelM^beyond description, 
indeed, I nerer liefore saw any inhabited country so entirely 
mountainous as the Kesrouan : there are no lerels on the 
tops of the mountain ; but the (rareller no sooner arrireson 
the summit than he immediately begins the descent ; and 
each hill is insulated, so that to reach a place not more than 
ten minutes distant in a straight line, one is obliged to trsTel 
three or four miles, by descending into the Talley and as- 
cending again the other side.*' Thus fiir, Bnrckhardt, whose 
testimony is further confirmed by Yolney, who thus describes 
this scenery : — ''When the traveller penetrates these monn- 
tains, the ruggedness of the roads, the steepness of the decli«^ 
Titles, the depth of the precipices, hare at first a terrific 
effect ; but the sagacity of the mules which hear him soon 
inspires him with confidence, and enables him to examine, 
at his ease, the picturesque scenes which succeed one another, 
so as almost to bewilder him. There, as among the Alps, 
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be tomeUmcs trayeb whole days to arrive at a spot which 
was in sight when he set ont. He turns, he descends, he 
winds round, he climbs ; and ander this perpetual change of 
position, one is ready to think that a magical power is vary- 
ing at every step the beauties of the landscape.*'— (Voyage en 
Syrie, page 268.) 

Note 10, page 57. 

"The beautiful Adonis, say the mythologists, forsook the 
conch of Yenus to pursue the pleasures of the chase among 
his native mountains. Jealous of his rival. Mars changed 
himself into a wild boar, and under the form of that savage 
animal, lacerated the thigh of the youthful bunter. The 
grief of Venus was excessive ; but her sighs and tears could 
not avert the fate of her unfortunate lover, and she trans- 
formed the expiring youth into a white rose. As the weeping 
goddess fondly caressed the fragrant flower, her hand was 
wounded by a thorn, and the leaves were dyed to crimson by 
her blood. All roses before that time had been white, but 
the flower, that had received its hue from the blood of Venus, 
soon became the adoration of the world, and the red rose was 
always afterwards esteemed as the pride of the florist, and as 
the glory of the garden. In the mean time, the death of the 
sylvan warrior was told by a thousand voices; the air was 
rent with the cries of the nymphs of the forests, and hill and 
valley rang with their lamentations, while the echoes of Le- 
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baaon stiU repeated the i^ame of the loved and the lost Ado? 
nis. — *' I moara Adonis; the fiiir Adoois is dead ; dead is the 
fair Adonis whom the Lotos lament." An annual festi?i^l 
was established to commemorate the fate of the hunter of Le- 
banon; and the ceremony was celebrated with all the disorder 
of real affection: the women^ clothed in mourning dresses* 
uttered dolefiil cries as they passed along, beat their breasts^ 
and gaye their dishevelled locks to the wind. An image was 
borne by the crowd, and this image represented a youth who 
had expired in the flower of bis age. Funeral hymns re- 
sounded on eyery side. The season was that in which the 
sun, after the autumnal equinox, has descended to the lower 
hemisphere, and when the yellow leaves have already wither- 
ed on the half naked boughs. The face of nature is then 
overcast with gloom, each day comes later^ each night 
comes sooner, and the approach of winter is heralded by the 
storms of autumn, that blight the gardens and denude the fo- 
rests. It is then too that the imagination of man is almost 
always compelled to compare the march of the year with the 
progress of life; that youth itself often casts an anxious look 
towards the future, and that age reflects on what has been, 
and meditates, or ought to meditate, on what must be. The 
ancients, less artificial than tbe modems, were more impressed 
with the appearances of nature than we are. They mourned 
the imaginary death of the Sun, in tbe not less fictitious death 
of Adonis. It was remarked by the Phosnicians, that the 

n. 25 
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•liMiD, near wkieh the UM toolar of Lebanon was tlain, 
heeana aanoall J ofaredcoloaratUieaeaMn wten the fcali* 
Tal was celebrated in hia Imnmmv | and the people weie pleaied 
with the figment, when the mjtholoftola Mgned that the 
riTOff had feceired lla erhnaon tint, not from the red earth 
waihed down from the hillt bjf the aotnmnal veins, bat firom 
the blood whieh yearly flowed firom the weand of the la- 
mented Adonla. The ■eaaon was fell by the children of nalare 
to be congenial with sorrow ; and they were pleaied wUh a 
fiotion which M and Indalged fbr the moment the grief that 
they desired shonld be only transient Thus the Phcenioiana 
during the lapse of many ages, oonlinaed to monm at a cer- 
tain season of the year the death of Adonis t nor was Adcmis 
any other than a personiflcation of the San, and the same with 
Thammloi.*'— (Drommmid's Origines). 

Note 11, page 80. 

Manndrell describes them in the fdlowing tnrois :-•-'< II is 
their principle to adhere to no oartain religion, bntcameleon- 
llhe they pat on tlie ooloor of religion, whatCYer it he, which 
is reflected npon them from the persons with whom they hap- 
pen to oonTcrse ; with Cbrlsiians they prolw themselTos 
Christians; with Torhs tbey are good llIaa9ttlmeQ ; wiU( Jews 
ihey pass for Jews, being suoh Proteoses in religion, that 
nobody was ever able to discover what shape or standard 
Ueir consciences are really oU All that is certain concern- 
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lug (hem, is that they -make very much and good wine, and 
nfe great drinken.** 

Note 12, page 8i. 

TVaTellers in these nnflrequented parU eannot be too cir- 
cumspect in the choice of the guides who accompany them ; 
indeed, the success of a tonr almost depends upon it. Gene- 
rally speaking those who offer themselves for this pnrpose are 
a low, Ticions, and unprincipled race; hut it sometimes 
hapi>ens that the resident consul will be answerable Car the 
intelligence and honesty of an indiyidual who has been already 
employed upon this serrice. It is too much to expect that the 
newly arrived stranger should be acquainted with the language 
of the country : but it is absolutely necessary* that the one 
used as the means of communication with the natives should 
be equally possessed by the latter and his interpreter. 

Note 13, page 96. 

Over the origin of this ancient sect there hangs some mea- 
sure of the same obscurity that envelopes that of the Druses : 
and tbe matter has been warmly discussed by ecclesiastical 
historians. Whatever may have been their previous errors, 
one thing is laid down as certain, from the testimony of 
Gulielmus Tyrius (William of Tyre), and other unexception- 
able authorities, viz., that having hitherto retained the opi- 
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nioDsof the Monotholiles (the>loctriiie of one will in Christ), 
they abandoned them in the year 1182, and tbenceforlh w«re 
readmitted to the communion of the Catholic Church. 
In acknowledging, howeyer, the supremacy of the Pope, their 
clergy still continoe, as fonnerly, to elect a head, who has the 
title of Batrak (Patriarch) of Antioch. Their priests (curates) 
are allowed to marry, as in the primitive ages of the church ; 
hut it must be to a yirgin, not a widow. Like the other 
clergy of the East, they live partly on the offerings of their 
congregations, and partly by the labour of their own hands, 
and are held in great respect by their flocks. Whoever meets 
them, poor or rich, great or small, hastens to kiss their hands, 
and they are ill pleased when any one abstains from this 
mark of esteem. At the period alluded to above, they had 
40,000 men capable of bearing arms. Their situation was 
tolerably peaceful under the Mamalouks. This tranquillity 
was disturbed by Selim II. ; but that Prince, occupied with 
more serious cares, did not take the trouble to subjugate them. 
This negligence gave them confidence; and, in concert with 
the Druses, and their Emir, the celebrated Fakhr-ed-Din, 
they made daring inroads upon the Ottomans. But these 
movements bad a disastrous issue. Amurath 111., having 
sent against them Ibrahim, Pasha of Cairo, that General re- 
duced them to obedience in 1588, and they have ever since 
b«en tributary to the Porte. They may be considered as 
divided into two classes; the people (the peasantry), and tbe 
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Sheikhs, or persons disUnguished by their wealth or family. 
The whole nation are husbandmen : each improying, with 
his own hands, the little domain of which he is the proprie-. 
lor or occapier. All lire frugally ; without many enjoyments, 
but without many priTations, since they are acquainted with 
but few objects of luxury Generally speakipg, tb^y are 
poor, but there is no want of the absolute necessaries of life. 
The whole population of the Eesrouan is supposed to exceed 
100,000 90ub, occupying a siirfaceof aliout 150 square leagues. 

Note 14, page 108. 

''After surveying the extraordinary magnificence of the 
iemple of Baalbec," remarks M. YolQey, ** one is with reason 
astonished that the Greek and Latin writers have scarcely 
spoken of it. Mr. Wood, who has consulted them upon this 
subject, has found no mention of it, except in a fragment of 
John of Anliocb, which attributes the conj^truclion of the. 
edifice to the Emperor Antoninus Pins. The inscriptions, 
which still remain accord with this opinion, which would 
sufficiently account for the Corinthian order being employed, 
since that style of architecture was not much used till the 
third century of Rome. But the eagle sculptured on the. 
soffit is incorrectly adduced in confirmation of this opinion. 
If its crooked beak, its talons, and the caducous which it 
holds, would lead us to conclude that il was meant for an,, 
eagle, thp tuft on its head, resembling that of some pigeons,. 
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proves Cbat it U not the Roman eagle. BetMes, tbe same 
bird is found in tbe temple of Palmyra, and must therefore 
be an Oriental eagle consecrated to the Snn, who was the 
divinity of both temples. The worship of the son existed a4 
Baalbec from the most remote period of antiquity. A statue, 
lllte that of Osiris, had been transported there from the Egyp- 
tian Heliopolis, and tlie ceremonies of the worship are de* 
scribed by Macrobins." 

Note 15, page 124. 

Tbe Metaweli are supposed to be ancient Syrians, although, 
as a distinct sect, their name does not occur before the 
eighteenth century. They are distinguished from the other 
Mahommedans of Syria, as being of the Shi-ite sect, the do- 
minant one in Persia,— hence tbe derivation of the word ; 
** follatDers of JdV* Their existence therefore in this country, 
under the dominion of the Sunnites, or orthodox Mahomme- 
dans, is anything but agreeable to them ; at the same time, 
that they are hated and avoided by the Christians. Indeed, 
few of either party lilie to dwell amongst them. Their prin- 
cipal possessions are in the Anti-Libanus, Baalbec being their 
chief station. They are considerably reduced in numbers of 
late years, and it is not improbable that they will soon be 
totally annihiiated, and even their very name become extinct. 

Note 16, page 125. 
*< These remains stand in a wady, surrounded by barren 
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tm^i, iMTiiif • b|m4o9 nter Ortoi to Oie etitward. Hie tem- 
1^ lined llie arm. A f^rtod flight of Heps twette t>acei 
broad, with a toloinii Ihfee feel aftd a half in diameter at the 
end of the lower step, formed the approach to a spacioos pro- 
naoa in which are remains of eolamns; here a door, six paces 
in width, opens into the oelU, the fiillen roof of which now 
coTers the loort and the side-walli to haltlbeir original height 
only rauaiiu This chimber is Utirty-flTe paces In length by 
iftecn in breadth. On each of the si^e-Walls stood six pitai- 
Itfs of a bad ionic order. At the eltreBiity of th^ ehambor 
are steps leading to a platlbrm, wbere lb» stafne of the deity 
Btiy» perhaps, hAte stood : the whole spaoo is here filled up 
with fragmenis of oolomns and walls. The sqnire stones 
used Ih the constriiotion of the walls are in general abont fonr 
or five enbic feet each, bat I saw some twelTe ftet long, fonr 
feet high, and fbnr feet in breadth. On the right side of the 
entrance door b a staircase in the wall, leading to the top of 
the building, and mnch resembling iti in mode of dOnStruo* 
lion the stairoase in the principal temple of ftaalbco. The re- 
inaifii of the capitals of colnmns betray a very corrnpt taste, 
l>eing badly sculptored, and without any elegance either In 
delign or execution; and the temple seems to have been built 
in the latest times of paganism, and was perhaps subaequeutly 
repaired and cohverled into a church. The stohe with whioh 
it has been built, is more decayed than that in the ruins at 
Baalbec, being here more exposed to the inclemency of the 
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weather^ No iotcripUons w«ro anywhere Tiiible. Arouod 
tlie temple are some roios of aDcieDt, and othera of more mo^ 
4ern bablUtioD8/'-^(Barc]^bardt, see page 30}. 

I^ote i7, page 134, 

** paradise, ^M^miit^ir, according to the X)rienlal meaning 
of the wordy signifies ** an orchard/' or " plantatioii of 
frnit-trees." The SeptnaginI makes use of the word, when 
they speak of the Garden of Eden, which the Lord planted 
at the beginning of the world, and placed Adam and Eve 
therein ; and this famous garden is commonly known by the 
name of tlic Terrestrial Paradise. There haye been many 
aniioQS inquiries (both natural and laudable), about its Situ»- 
ation. Some hate thought that it had never any existence^ 
and that wliatever is related concerning it in the Bible must 
be understood allegorically. Others beUevc that it was out 
of the confines of this world ; others hare pretended that it ■ 
was only in the beginning, or before the creation of other 
material beings. It has been placed in the third heaven^ in 
the orb of the moon, in the moon itself, in the middle of the 
region of the air, above the air, above the earth, under IhiB 
earth, in a distant place concealed from the knowledge of 
men, in the place which is now occupied by the Caspian Sea; 
under the Arctic Pole, and in places to the utmost southern 
{regions. There is hardly any part of ihe world in y^hiph it 
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bas not been songbt for : — In Asia, in Africa, in Europe, in 
America ; in Tarlary, apon tbe banks of tbe Ganges, in tbe 
Indies, in China, in the island of Ceylon, in Armenia, under 
the equator; in Mesopotamia, in Syria, in Persia, in Babylon, 
in Arabia, in Palestine, in Ethiopia, where the Mountains of 
the Moon are ; near the mountains of the Libanus, Anti-Li- 
banus, and Damascus." — (Martindale.) 

Eden, a Hebrew word, signifying "pleasure" or " de* 
light," was made the name of several places, which were 
either remarkably fruitful in their soil, or pleasant in their 
situation. Now, of all the places which go under this name, 
the learned haye looked upon the following three as the 
countries most likely to have been the seat of the terrestrial 
paradise. The flrst is that proyince which the Prophet Amos 
seems to notice, ch. i. 5, when he divides Syria into three 
parts, viz.: — Damascus, the Plain of Aven, and the House of 
Eden, called Gmlo^Syria, or the Hollow Syria, because the 
mountains of Libanus and Anti Libanus enclose it on both 
sides, and make it to resemble a yalley. The second 
place wherein several learned men have sought for the 
country of Eden is Armenia, between the sources of the 
Tigris, the Euphrates, the Araxes, and the Phasis, which thej 
suppose to be the four rivers specified by Moses, Gen. ii. 10, etc. 
»— (See Paxton*s Illustrations of the Scriptures).-— Tbe third 
place^ which some have filed on as the country of Eden, is 
Chaldea, not far from the banks of the Euphrates,"-a country 
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remarkiUe for lU exlrenie rerUnfy.-^Tlie inteiligitioii w 
undoubtedly tlUmded Krlth many difUciillies, Imt il Is hoped 
that they are not luiunnoaiitable. 

Mote 18^ pa^e 139. 

I Iiave lately had the sattofkictloii of foarnliig that, Bince the 
recent conquest of Syria by the Egyptians, under Ibrahiai, 
matters are much ehanged in this ret>ellious capital. Kot 
only is eyery protection afforded to GhristianSy but an Ettf- 
lish Consul has been accredited and received with diftUnction. 

Note 19, page 143. 

Their modem politieal diTiiions according lo BurcklMrdt 
are ai follows. 

1. — KL onodTTA..— -Under ibis name is comprehended the 
immediate neighbourhood of Damascus, limited on the north 
by Bjebel Szalehie, on the West hy the Djebel el Sbeiltb, 
on the south by Djebel Eessone^ And on the east by the plain 
El MerdJ. It is under the immediate goTemmnnt of the 
Mttstellim of Damascus. 

2.^Bblab Haouban.-^Xo the south of Djebel Kessone 
and Djebel Khiara, begins the country of Haouran. It is 
bordered on the east by tlie rooky district Bl Ledja^ and by the 
Djebel Haouran, both of which are sometimes comprised 
within the Haouran, and in this case the Djebel el Drouz, er 
the mountain of the Drudes, whose chief resides at Souetda, 
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nay be considered another tnlidlviiion of the Haonran. To 
the S. B. Where BoMm and El Remtha are the farthetl in* 
habited Tillages, the Haoaran bordert tipon the desert. Ill 
>Hree(em limits are the chain of villages on the HadJ road» 
from Ghebarib as far soath as Remtha. The Haouran com- 
prises therefore part of Trachoniles and ItartBa, the whole of 
Auranitis, and the northern districts of Batan»a. 

3.— Djbdoub. — The flat country south of DJebel Kessotte, 
duet of Djebel el Sheikh, and west of the HadJ road as far as 
Kasem or Nowa, is called DJedodr. The greater part of Itnr- 
sda appears to be comprised wilhib the limits of DJedoui^. 
The goTernor of DJolan usually commands also in Qjidour. 

4.^DioLAif — Which comprises the plain to the south of 
Djedour, and to the west of Haouran. Its southern frontier 
fs the Nahr Aweired, by ivhich it is separated from the dis- 
trict of Erbad, and the Sheriat el Mandhonr, which separates 
it from the district Ei Kefarat. On the west it is limited by 
the territory of Feiic, and on the north-west by the southern 
ettremityof DJebel Heish. Part of Datana^a, Argob, Hippene, 
and perhaps Gaulanilis, is comprised within this district* 

5. — El Kai^nettra — Comprises the mountain £1 Heish, 
from the neighbourhood of Banias to its southern extre- 
mity. 

6. — BELADEBBADyOr Bblad Bbni Djohma, liliewise called 
EtBoTTEiir, which name it derives from the family of Bollein, 
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who are the priocipal men of the oounlry. It is limited oq 
the north by the Aweired, which separates it from the Djo^ 
Ian ; on the east by the Hadj route, on the soqtb by the terri- 
tory of Beni Otteid, and on the west, by the rising g^roond and 
the many Wadys which compose the territory of El Ka&rat. 
The greater part of Balanea is comprised within ils limits, and 
it is remarkable that the name of Bottein has some affinity 
with that of BalansM. 

7. — El Kafarat. — A narrow stripe of land running along 
the south borders of the Wady Sherlatel Mandhour, from the 
frontiers of Belad Erbad to Om Keis. 

8» EssBBOU.— This district lies parallel to El Kefarat, and 
extends from Belad Erbad to the Gbor. 

9* — Belad Bsm Obeio — Is on the eastern declivity of the 
mountains of Adjeloun, It is bordered on the north by Er- 
bad, on the west by the mountain Adjeloun, on the east and 
sooth by the district Ezzoueit. . The soulhern parts of Batan^ 
«ea are comprised within these limits. 

10. — El KofjRA — Is separated from Adjeloun on the S. W. 
side by Wady Yabes, which empties itself into the Jordan in 
the neighbourhood of Beysan. To the west and north-west 
it borders on Wostye, to the east on Belad Beni-Obeid. It is 
a mountainous country which comprises the northern parts of 
the ancient Galaadilts. 

II.^El Wo9tte.— To the south of Serou, and east of the 
Ghor Beysan. 
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12. — Djebbl Adjbloun. — On ibe north-east and east it 
borders ou Beni-Obeid ; on the south and soulh-west on the 
district of Moorad ; on the west on the Gbor; and on tbc 
north on the Koora. It is throughout a mountainous country^ 
and for the greater part woody. Part of the ancient Galaa- 
ditis is comprised within its limits. Its principal place is 
Kalaat Rabbad, where the Sheikh resides. 

13. — ^MoBBAD— Is limited on the north by DJebel AcUeloun; 
on the east by Ezzoueit ; on the south by Wady Zerlta ; on the 
west by the Ghor. It forms part of Galaadilis, and is in every 
part mountainous. Its principal Tillage^ where the Sheik lirest 
is Soof. 

14. — EzzouBiT — Lies to the east of Beni-Obeid and Moerad ; 
being separated from the latter by the Wady Deir and Seil 
Djcrash. It is situated to the north of Wady Zerka, and ex- 
tends eastwards beyond the Hadj route to the southward of the 
rained city of Om Eddjemal, between Remtha and el Fed- 
bein. Part of it is mountainous, the remainder a flat coun- 
try. There are at present no inhabited villages in the 
Zoneit 

Note 20, page 147. 

The Hadj route from Damascus to Mekka, with an enume- 
ration of the dilferent stations or baiting places, and their 
respective distances from one another is to be found in the 
appendix to Burckhardt*s Travels in Syria. The journey is 
usually performed in about six weeks. 
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Note 21, p«ge 1T7. 

Bnrckhardt made an eieoreion IVom bencelna norlh-easler- 
ly direction, which be thai describes : — '' At a quarter of an 
hoar from the town, we passed the Wadj-el^Heif, a torrent 
coming Arom the mountain to the south-east. In the winter 
it furnishes water to a ifreat part of the Ledja, where it fa 
collected in cisterns. In one hour and throe quarters we 
came to the village Shalika. On its eastern side stands an in- 
sulated building, consisting of a tower with two wings, it con- 
tains throughout a double row of arches ; and the tower has 
two stories, each of which form a singte chamber, without any 
opening but the door. Adjoining the Tillage are the ruinf of 
a handsome edifice^ consisting of sereral apartments, in which 
are some inscriptions as well as some insulated towers. To 
the south-east of the Tillage, is the spring Aabenni, with the 
ruined Tillage Tefkha, about three quarters of an hour fVom 
Shakka. E. by N. firom Shakka — one hour— lies DJeneine, the 
last inhabited Tillage on this side towards the desert. Its 
inhabitants are the shepherds of the people of £1 Halt. Half 
an hour to the north of Djeneine, is Tel Maaz a hill on 
which is a ruined Tillage. This is the north-east limit of the 
mountain, which here turns off towards the south bebmd 
Djeneine. Atthreequartersof an hour from Shakka, N^ N. 
W. is El Hait, inhabited entirely by Catholic Ghrislians. East 
of El Hait, three quarters of an hour, lies the Tillage Heit.' ' 
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Note 22, pag^e 187. 

The principal rains of Boszra, according to Borckhardt, 
are the following :^ 

1. A square buildings circular within, with arches and 
niches, probably a Greek church. The walls are standing, 
but the roof has fallen in. 

2. To the west of this edifice is an oblong square building 
called by the natiyes Deir Boh^iry^ a rained monastery with 
a Iiatin inscription. 

3. Between these two buildings stands the- gate of a 
house where Boh^iry, a rich Greek priest, a well known per- 
sonage in these parts, formerly resided ; and who, according to 
the Mahommedans, is said to ha ye predicted the prophetic yo- 
cation of Mahommed, whom he saw, when a boy, passing 
from Mekka to Damascus. According to the tradition of the 
Christians, he was a confidential conncellor of Mahommed in 
the completion of the Koran. 

4. To the west of the aboye mentioned buildings, stands 
the great mosque of Boszra ; which is certainly coeyal with 
the first era of Mahommedanism, and is commonly ascribed 
to Omar el Khattab ; part of its roof has fallen in. On two 
sides of the square building runs a double row of columns of 
fine yariegated marble, and well proportioned. The interior 
walls are coyered with Cufic incriptions in has relief, and 
otherwise embellished by numerous Arabesque ornaments. 
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5. SoaUi of Ibe great mosque are the principal ruins of 
Boszra, the remains of a, temple situated on the side of a long 
street, which runs across the whole town, and terminates at 
the western gate. Of this temple nothing remains but the 
back wall with two pilasters and a column with capitals and 
archilraTOS. Besides these, are four detached Corinthian co- 
lumns, being si I spans in diameter, and about forty-fiye in 
height. Burckhardt sajs that these columns and those of 
Kanooat are the finest remains of antiquity in the Haouran. 
The immediate yicinily of this temple is covered with the 
ruins of prirale houses. It stands at the upper part of the 
town, which slopes gently towards the west. 

6. Not far from it, in descending the principal street, is a tri- 
umphal gale, almost entire, consisting of a high central arch 
with two lower side arches, between which are Corinthian pi- 
lasters, with projecting bases for statues. 

7. In the N. W. part of the town, in the court-yard of a 
mosque, is a stone covered with a long and beautiful inscrip- 
tion in small Cufic characters. 

8. in the eastern quarter is a large birket or resenroir, al- 
most perfect, one hundred and ninety paces in length, one hun- 
dred and fitly three in breadth, and enclosed by a wall seyen feet 
in thickness, built of large square stones : its depth may be 
about twenty feet : it is supposed to be the work of the Sara- 
cens, and made for watering the pilgrim caravans to Mekka, 
which, as lale as (be sevenleenth century passed by Boszra. 
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9. Without the precincts of the town, and jott beyond the 
walls, on the sonth side, is a fine large castle of Saracen origin, 
sarronnded by a deep ditch. Its walls are yery thick, and in 
the interior are alleys, dark vaults, subterraneoos passages^ etc. 
of the most solid constmction. There is also a well, finrck- 
hardt says it is altogether the best bnilt castle in Syria, and an 
important post to protect the harTcsts of the Haonran against 
the hungry Bedouins. 

10. Beyond the town walls, and at some distance to the 
north of the riyulet Djeheir, stands the famous mosque El 
Mebrak, and near it is the cemetery. lb A AfTan, who first 
collected the scattered leayes of the Koran into a book, relates 
that when Othman, in coming from the Hedjaz, approached 
the neighbourhood of Boszra with his army, he ordered the 
people to build a mosque on the spot where the camel which 
bore the Koran should lie down. Such was the origin of the 
mosque El Mebrak, a word which means the spot where a ca- 
mel couches down, or a halting place. The dome or kubbe, 
which covers the summit of this mosque was destroyed by the 
Wahabi. Of the vineyards for which Boszra was celebrated, 
even in the days of Moses, and which are commemorated by 
the Greek medals of KOA12NIA BOCTFHC, not a vestige re- 
mains. 
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Burckhardt, in tbe tour he made In tbis direction, enn* 
merates tbe following places :— '' In an hoar and a quarter, 
Errahha a miserable village ; twenty minntes farther, Wady 
el-Tbaletb, so called firom the wadys which, higher np in the 
monnCain, unite Into one. In a quarter of an hoar more, 
Kherbet Risli6, a mined yiUage« and in one boor Ekzehhooe 
near a riTnlet, (Ain Ettonahein, i. e. die ioaree of fbe milla) 
a Dmse Tillage with a single Christian family, two hoars 
from Etiehhoue is Aaere, a Tillage standing apouf a Tel in the 
plain. Aaere is the seat of the second chief of the Broses in 
the Haoaran. Here he engaged goidtes, two Ihtises and a 
Christian, to accompany him in his Tisit to the parts of tbe 
Djebel Haoaran bordering upon the desert. Proceeding 
from hence in an E. N. £. direction, in an hour and a qnarter 
he came to two hills, with the ruins of a village called Medjmar. 
At a quarter of an hour is the Druse Tillage Afine, where is a 
spring. At one hour from Afine E. by S., upon the summit of 
the lower mountain, stands Hebran, only partially inhabited. 
Proceeding from Hebran towards the Kelb (Dog), or, as the 
Arabs here call it, Kelab Haouran, he reached Kuffer, once 
a considerable town, being three quarters of an hour in cir- 
cumference : most of the houses, wnich are allof stone, are still 
entire. Tbe Kelab is a cone rising from the lower ridge of the 
mountain; it is barren on tbe S. and E. sides, but ooTered on 
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tbe N. and W< wlfb tlie treeft conimon to these mountains, 
fturdterdt says that in ftrf clear weather, the sea may be 
HMi tnm the tmnmit, though it does not appear to be of 
great ifeMrratlon; hut perhaps like the pyramids of Egypt, thte 
arfsei frum the want of some object of comparison near it. 
On the east side, the Bedouins encamp in the spring, for the 
sake of the excelleni pasturing places which it affords them, 
hut Ifad mountahi is -otherwise barren. Descending into the 
plain by the banks of the Wady Awairid, a winter torrent, ill 
three hours he reached Zaele, a ruined city, near which 
there is a copious spring, much fre^ented by the Arabs in 
mifimer time for watering. The Great Desert extendi 
N« £• £., Iind S. £. of Zaele, to the distance of three days^ 
jdnm^io the eastward. Thi^re is still a good arable soil, inl^r- 
sected by nnmerous lels, and corered with the ruins of ci- 
ttM and Tillages in every direction. They are all built of 
the same bUdk rock of which the DJebel consists. The name 
off (he desert changes in etery district^ and the whole is some- 
times called Telloul, from its Teb or hillocks, l^prings are no 
where met with, bnt water is easily found on digging to the 
d^th of three or fonr feet. At the point where this desert 
terminates, begins the desert called 1^1 Hanunad, which eiLtends 
on one ride to the bank of the Euphrates, and on the other to 
the north of the Wady Serethan, as far as the Dj of. From Zaelo 
he recpossed the mountain, passing oyer its S. W. corner and 
IB two booTf came to a spring called Eas el Beder. i. e. the 
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Moon*8 Head» whose waters flow down into the plaia as far 
as Boszra. From the spring he redescended, and reached 
Zahouet el Khadber, a mined cMj, standing In a .wady at a 
short distance from the plain » haTing a castle and near it a 
chnrchy formerly yisited by the Christians of the Haoaran^ for 
the purpose of offering up their prayers to the KhudhtTp or 
St. George, called by the Arabs Abd Hoax. From the Khndher 
to Ayonn, passing through a plain called here Ard Aasxaf, in 
distance two hours» the ground is c^yered with walls, which 
probably once enclosed orchards, and well cultivated fields. 
At present the town, which has aboye five hundred houses, does 
not reclcon one inhabitant. The same ruined walls are met 
with as far asOerman, distant one hour and a half from Ayoun. 
German, which is an ancient dty, somewhat larger than Ayoun, 
appears from an inscription which Burcfchardt copied there, 
to be the site of Philippopolis, a town founded by Philip, em- 
peror of Rome, who was a natlye of Boszra. One hour and 
a quarter from German, is the town and castle called Szalkhat 
situated upon a hill at the southern foot of Szfeikh. The town, 
which contains eight hundred houses, but totally uninhabit- 
ed, presents nothing worthy of obseryation but a mosque, 
probably a repaired temple or church of the time of the Cru- 
sades. Within the mosque is a large stone with a fleur-de- 
lis cut upon it. The castle stands on the summit of the hill, and 
forms a complete circle, the upper part of which is payed 
with large flat stones ; round ifs base runs a deep ditch, 
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acroM whioh is a high arched bridge, leading into the castle. 
Oyer Che gate Is a well sculpCared eagle with expanded wings. 
The castle, from its commanding position, is represented to be 
of the first importance, as a defence of the Raonran against the 
Arabs. From Szalkbat it is three hours to Kereje, a city contain- 
ing ftve haodred bouses^ four of whicD only were inhabited. 
Kerye U three honrs* distance from Bosira. At three quarters 
of an hour Burckhardt reached Houshhousb, a heap of ruins 
Upon a hillock in the plain, fiuned orer all the Haonran for 

the immense treasures said to be buried there. Half an hour 
from HoQshhonsh he came to Deir Aboud, a building sixty 
feet square, the walls of which only are standing. At an 
hoar and a half from it, is the considerable ruined village 
Kaives, on the Wady Zedy, the largest of all the wadys 
which descend from the mountain into the plain. Turning 
from thence in a north-west direction, in three quarters of an 
hour he came to the ruined Tillage of Shmerrin, and in two^. 
hoars and a quarter more returned to Aaere. 

Note 24» page 218. 

Whilst detained at the encampment of our escort we made* 
attempts to induce some of them to accompany us frirther 
soothe and, if possible, to reach Wady Monsa the site of Petra, 
the Edom of the Prophecies. Although we had beea warned of 
tbeir want of good faith, in our eagerness to attain- the object 
of owt wishes, we unfortunately accompanied these negotiar 
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tkms by offen of moiiej, UoCortuialeljy 1 uy, Cor l»viBg 
once awakened tbe coj^dity of our ohief^ lio did not temple, 
M will be leen by ibe sequel, to Uke e more espeditiout mode 
of securing the proffered boon witbont caring for oar disap* 
poinUnent Tbe places we had noted down as worthy of par- 
ticnlar notice were tiC following, Arraya tbe ancient Aroer, 
tbe mins of wbich stand on the edge of a precipice, overlook- 
ing the wady Modjeb, the Arnon of the Scriptures. AH the 
ooontry to the southward of the Wale, as far as the wady 
Modjeb, is comprised under the appellation ofElEonra, a 
term often applied in Syria to plains. El Konra, according to 
Burckhardt is the plain of Moab. The soil is very sandy and 
not fertile. The Haouran black stone, or basalt, if it may so 
be called, is again met with here. The Arnon is one short 
day*s Jonmey to the south of Om-el-Resux, and divides the 
province of Belka flrom that of Kerek, as ft formerly divided the 
small kingdoms of the M oabltes and the Amorites. Three to 
four hours to the southward of Wady Modjeb is Kabbah, 
probably the ancient RabbathMoab. Tbe ruins of Rabbah arc 
about half an hour in circuit and are situated upon a low hill, 
commanding the whole plain. Burckhardt says, they contain 
nothing remarkable. At six hours S. by E. is Kerek built oo 
tbe top of a steep hill, surrounded on all sides by a deep and 
narrow valley, the mountains beyopd wbich command the 
town. The latter ia snrrounded by a wall fallen down in sevwal 
places, and defended by sii or seven large towers. There are 
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ao astiquities^ execyptuig a few firagiiieiit04)C granite colamns. 
Tweaty yean ago Kerek was inhabited by about four hun- 
dred Turkish and fifty Christian families. The latter are 
free from all exactions and enjoy the same rights with the . 
Turks. They are represented as being very hospitable. When 
a stranger enters the town the people almost come to blows 
with one another in iheir eagerness to haye him for a guest 
Kerek is probably the Gharax Omanornm of Pliny. It is the 
see of a Greek Bishop. The diocese is called Battra in 
Arabic^ and Utl^tK in Greek, probably the name by which the 
City was kilown under the Macedonian Greeks, an appellation 
often applied by the latter to barbarian hill-posts ; hence Ihe 
erroneous opinion that Kerek is the sito of the ancient capital . 
of Arabia Petrasa. When the effects of commerce, obsenrea 
file learned editor of Burckbardt, required a situation better 
suited than Kerek to the collected population and increased opu- 
lence of the NabatAi, the appellation (Petra) was transferred to 
the Wady Siousa, which place had before been known to thfr 
Ccreeks by thenameof Arce (Apiti) a corruption probably of 
the Hebrew Rekenu When the stream of commerce, which 
had enriched the Nabatsei had partiy reverted to its old Egyptian, 
channel, and had partly taken the new course, which made 
a Palmyra in the midst of a country still more destitute of the 
common^it 4f)£i» of nature, Wady Mousa became gradually de- 
populated and its inhabitants returned to their natural state of 
divided wanderers or small agricultural communities. lis 
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rirer, howerer, and the intricate recesses of its rocky yalleys, 
sUll attract and give secority to a tribe of Arabs, who neyer- 
thekss, as if influenced by the prejudices of their fiMrefathers, in- 
terdict 9^ approach to the stranger. Indeed, until recently, 
the prohibition announced by Edom to Israel, "Thou shaft not 
go through, ' ' seemed destined never to be removed. Amongst 
the few modem travellers, who have had the good fortune to 
visit this site, the names of Bnrckhardt, Irby and Mangles, and 
Uon de Laborde are the only ones known to us by their publi- 
cations. The work of the latter pronounced by his translator 
to be " one of the most interesting and valuable accessions to 
archsDological literature that have recently issued from the 
continental press,'* is now before the public. 



Note 25, page 25Q. 



"The arrangement of Oriental houses satisfiictorily ex- 
plains the circumstances of the letting down of the paralytic 
into the presence of Jesus Christ, in order that he might heal 
him.— (Mark, ii. 4; Luke v. 19). The paralytic was carried 
by some of his neighbours to the top of the house, either by 
forcing their way through the crowd by the gateway and 
passages up the stairs, or else by conveying him over some 
of the neighbouring terraces; and there, after they had drawn 
away the fltytiit, or * awning,* they let him down along the 
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side of the roof, through Ihe opening or impluTimn, into the 
midst of the court hefon Jetw.** — (See Home's ** Critical 
Studjof the Scriptures," 1 toI. page 385.) For a further 
criticism on the Greeli word cited aboye, consult Dr. Shaw's 
Trayeb, yol. ±, pp. 374—376, and Hartley's Researches in 
Greece, page 240. 

Note 26, page 262. 

A description of this remarkable temple of Mussulman 
worship, may be found in Mr. J. S. Buckingham's " TraTels in 
Palestine." By some writers, it is thought to haye been 
built by the Emperor Heracleius, and dedicated to Zachariah ; 
but the Turks helieye it was built by Caliph. Weled, in the 
86th year of the Hegira, A.D. 706. The mention of Mr. Buck- 
ingham's name reminds me of an amusing instance of Ori- 
ental naivtti, which occurred during my sojourn at Szalt 
One of the inhabitants of that place, hearing of the arriyal of 
Franks in the town, presented himself to us with an offer of 
his seryices, to conduct us to the most remarkable places in 
the neighbourhood, at the same time producing a certificate 
of good conduct and intelligence signed by the aboye mentioned 
gentleman. I was about to conclude a bargain with the man, 
when I discoyered that the certificate had been made out in 
Cayour of his fktherl It was with much difficulty that he 
could be persuaded that it was not one and the same thing. 
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Note S7, pi«e 278. 

The a^et that preceded bttmiim, are designated by Arabian 
historians, under the name of djaJUItyyaJk, or "times of 
darkness or ignorance.*'— See a recent veiy interesting pnbli- 
cation, entitled *' Lettres snr THistoire des Arabes ayant Tlsla- 
misme," par Folgoice FiesneL 

Note 28, page 282. 

Cooeeming tte otigis of Pabnjn, lendcred eetebnitttd hf 
ibeactloM of Zenbia, whose capital it was, and by the le- 
ported magniAotaee off its enstiaig xemains, little cerlain is. 
known. We read in Kings I., 9, and '€hron. II. 8.» ttNtt 
SokMDoa built ** Tadrnor in the WildemeBS ;" and Josephns 
assores bs that the city, which was subseqaeiitly knowtt 
onder the name of Palmyra, by the Greeks aind RoduoM^ 
was one and the same place. It has again recovered its- 
original appellation, bdng known to the wandering Arabs 
under that of Tadmor, or Tedflumr. Notwithstanding this 
remote origin, it were idle to aitribate ain earlier date to the 
existing ruins of Palmyra^ than that of the establishaMBt of 
the Greeks in Byria. The first mention of it in Roman his- 
tory, is under Mark Anthony, (see Ajppian, De BeUd Civit. 
lib. 5,} at which, time it appears the inhabitants were aoled 
for their riches, and their commerce with the eastern natioBs.. 
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Thb detcsriytiMi wUeh Pltey «iv«i of iti sllaattoii^^to mnlts 
to tpMkol Ito public mo— aafy^at oompared with its pre* 
font appooranooy if f iiifolarly eonect He foyf :— <' Polo^n 
it remariuble oa aocoontof itf fHaation, tiio riohMff of its 
foiI» and U§ agroeable flraamf. It if encompassod on every 
tide bf a vaft detert of taad, which completely separatef it 
from the reft of the world, and it haa alwaya maintained ila 
iadependenee between the two great empiref of Some and 
Parthia» whofo oonf (ant endeayonr it if , during tbeir wart, to 
bring it orer to their respeetiye inleref tf. It if dlftant 837 
milef from Seleucia on the Tigrif , 203 to the nearest part of 
the coast, and 176 from Damascus/' Its situation at the 
eutera Coolof a chain of low hills looking towards ttie desert, 
tlie fertility of the aerronnding eonntcy, and the parity of 
its waters^ are facta acknowledged by all who haTo yisited 
the fite* Wood, who accompanied Dawkins to Palmyra, in 
1757» yisited it from Haisiah. His work is a large in4blio, 
and is to be found in alt the great librariof of Enrope. He 
describef the first yi^ of the ruins as singularly romantic« 
and remarkable on account of their great extent, but, on closer 
inspeclion, not answering to their first iinpres^iona. This 
opinion is confirmed by Burcidiardtx who trayelled in 1810* 
" Haying seen,*' he says, *' the ruins of Xedmor, a compa- 
rison between these two renowned remains of antiquity na- 
turally ofiered itself to my mind. The entire view of the 
ruins of Palmyra, when seen at a certain distance, is infi* 
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■II0IJ moffe itrifctag than tbCMe of Btalbee; but there is not 
aay one spot so imposiiif as the intertor view of the temple 
of Baalbee. The temple of the Son at Tadmor is upon a 
grander seale than tlMt of Baalbee, bat it is choked with 
Arab booses, which admit only a view of the bidlding in 
detail. The architectnre of Baalbee is richer than than that 
of Tadmor.*' My friend M. de BreoTery, who yisiled Pal- 
myra dniing myeienrsion in the Haouran, confessed himself 
rather disappointed, and by no means repaid for the trouble, 
prlTations, and dangers he enconntered to effect his purpose. 

Note 29, page 286. 

« 

" In spring, when the Arabs approach tlie confines of Sy* 
ria, about twenty pedlars leave Damassus on a visit to the diD 
ferent tribes. They take with them for sale whatever goods 
of town production the Arabs want; articles of dress, pow- 
der and iMll, nails, iron, horse-shoes, sabres, coffee, tobacco, 
sweetmeats, spices, harness for the Sbeikh*s horses, etc. Of 
these petty merchants, each pays a small yearly tribute to the 
Slieikh of tlie tribe which he frequents ; thus he is protected 
by them, and enjoys all the priviliges of a free Arab. The 
whole capital employed in this trade, does not eiceed the 
amount of five or six thoasand pounds sterling. Every mer- 
chant has his own tent, and his own camels ; and when seve- 
ral of them visit the same tribe, tbey pitch their tenls close 
to each other, and establish In this manner a kind of market- 
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place. Tbey follow the camps wliereverthey go, and are ex* 
posed to almdtt as mutj casualties as the Arabs tbemselyes ; 
bat' as their property consists chiefly in goods, should the ca- 
mels be driTen off at night by the enemy, they still retain 
whatever is in their tents. These merchants allow one year's 
credit for all they sell ; and in the following year they take in re- 
turn for their merchandise, butter and sheep, of which they 
dispose on. their arrival at Damascus, in winter." (Burok- 
hardt, toL 1. p. 19i--2). 

Note 30, page 293. 

Bat this Is the ridnculous side of the question and only affects 
the social interests of a few individuab. The more serions 
feature is the detriment, commercial and political, that arises 
firom a feeble representation, or what is nearly as bad, a re- 
presentation by aliens. It will appear almost incredible, but 
it is not the less true, that we have but one regular consular 
establishment throughoat the whole of Syria. Excepting at 
Beirout, i|ll the other posts, in the interior and along an 
extended line of coast, are held by aliens, and many of them 
representing contemporaneously the interests of different 
powers and often diametrically opposed to one another. It is 
true that there are few or no English residents besides the 
consul himself; but if the resources and wants of this beauti- 
ful province of the Turkish Empire were known to the enter- 
prising merchants of Liverpool and Glasgow, and due protec- 
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itoD wm afforded to inCnt conmiCTdal etUbliilwMib, it n 
OMM IhaB proteMe Uiat UManmbar of lottlgw would iaeiwae 
bothforpurpoMfof Mie, aodlbaeliMpBMs and delict of 
UviBg onder one of Hkm iaetl clinurtetja Ibo world. Bj a 
faadamtntol law of the ampifa^ Christianf are incapMitafed 
froBi hoidiog lands, which in ipile of flwte adveiitaget would 
bea cheek lo ^nlgiatioii; but there are ottwr pnraaili of ia- 
dattrj that ndchl he l a tr od aced iniothia aoonlry, wttbeveiy 
prospect of soocess and protection, provided the prijadiees of 
the majority were respected. It will be sem from this and 
the preceding tolume that the article of silk is erery where 
a staple commodity. Bui il ia of an inferior quality, no at- 
tempts, probably, having ever been made for the improTcmeBt 
of its manaf&etnre. Thesaaemay besaidof wIneandoiL The 
grapes anS no where to he equalled, and yet the wine made 
from them is hardly drinkaUe. The olives are superior even 
to those of Greece^ nevertheless the oil is not what might be 
expected from such fruit. 

Note 31, page 299. 

From a genealogical table in the Encyelopftdia foitannica, 
it appejrs that the comuion Turkic dog Is the parent stock 
of BMSlolhtra known in Europe. 

Note 32, page 312. 

« 

There are three breeds of horses in Syria, the true Arab 
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breed, th€Tarkmai», and die KardjiWhioli tot mtxtare of the 
two liMrmer. The Bedonim ooimt live nobte breeds of bonei, 
defended at they say from tbe five favourite laares of tbeir 
prophet-^Tanese, Bfanekeye, Kobeyl, 8ablaye» and 6|alfle. 
These five principal races diyerge into infinite ramifica* 
tions. Every marepafUcnlarly swifl and handsome, belonging 
to any one of the chief raoea, may give origin to » new 
breed, tbe descendants of which are called after her, so that 
the namesof different Arah breeds itt the desert ai^ innnmer* 
able. 

Note 33, page 340. 

'' Daphne was the same with respect to Anttocfa, as Bai» 
was to Rome, and Ganopns to Alexandria-— a place of resort 
for amosement and pleasure. The senses were gratified with 
barmonioQS sounds and aromatic odours ; beautiful were tbe 
walks, and shades, and grottos, beautiful the Syrian women 
who resorted or dwelt here : at last, all who had any fortitude 
or virtue avoided the place. The soldier and the philosopher 
shunned its temptations. Nerertheless, the groves of Daphne 
continued for many ages to attract tbe veneration, and to be 
the resort of natives and strangers ; the privileges of the 
sacred ground were enlarged by tbe munificence of succeeding 
Emperors; and every generation added new ornaments to the 
splendour of the temple. At last the Christians of Antioch 
built a magnificent church here to Babylas, bishop of that 
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city, who died in (he petiecntioD of Deetns ; (he riles (hence- 
tarfh began (o be negleoled, and the priest of Apollo to for- 
sake (he place. Jaliaa the Apostate endeavoured to reviTe 
the love of pagai^ism amidst the fi^rores of Haphne. He visited 
the negleeted altars, and resumed the sacrifices, and saw with 
mortification and angaish that their reign was over, their saa 
was going down, and that tlie mysterious voice had gone forth 
in Daphne, as in the temples of Greece, " Let us go hence.*' 
One night the temple was discovered to be in flames; the 
statue of Apollo was consumed to ashes, as also were the 
altars; Julian said that the malice of the Christians bad caused 
the conflagration ; the Christians said, it was the vengeance 
of God." — Game. 
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